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THE TWICE AMERICAN 

CHAPTER I 

The Magic Shoes 

The two children considered one another with 
curious attention, unsmiling, intent. The boy tight- 
ened his grip on the iron grille that closed the area- 
way of the house from ihtruders. A cool defiance 
hardened his thin, unchildish face as he awaited the 
other's action; a face dark in tint as a southern 
European's, yet not Latin in form or expression and 
lighted by a pair of brilliant, light-gray eyes. At 
eleven years of age, it already expressed character 
and a strength now altogether sullen. There was 
sullenness, too — ^not cringing or appeal — in the ges- 
ture with which he drew his ragged garments closer 
about him and leaned against the gate. This atti- 
tude even the very small girl opposite him vaguely 
recognized. She spoke to him with half-coaxing 
timidity : 

** You're not goin' to run away to-day, boy?" 

Her voice was very childish, thin and pure, and 
she lisped engagingly. The boy's expression slightly 
relaxed its guard. 

^ How do you know what I did other days? " he 
encountered. 

'^ I was in the window, behind the goldfis'. I saw 

9 



10 THE TWICE AMERICAN 

jou run away when Clark came out. Did you come 
to look at my goldfis', boy? " 

He glanced at the beautiful and costly aquarium 
plainly visible through the window, but he disdained 
the pretext innocently offered. 

" No — to get warm,'* he confessed* ** It's cold 
enough, ain't it? " 

" Haven't you any overcoat, boy? '* 

" rd wear it if I had, wouldn't I? '» 

The five-year-old pondered that question, balanc- 
ing on the brown stone step of the handsome house. 
She herself was clothed with all the luxury that love 
could choose or good taste sanction. The hem of a 
fine, embroidered frock showed beneath her white 
velvet coat; her dimpled face, framed in shining 
auburn curls, looked out from a white velvet and silk 
bonnet most quaintly becoming. The coat had a 
deep collar of white fur and a diminutive muff was 
suspended from a silk cord about her neck. She 
was warm and rosy in the biting wind which gnawed 
into the boy's very fibre, leaving him pinched and 
wan. Across the broad sidewalk, a glistening coup£ 
and pair stood in patient attendance. At that day, 
the automobile had not yet superseded the horse as 
a fashionable transport. 

" I wis* you had a comfy coat, boy," the little 
fine lady at last pronounced, lifting her red-brown 
eyes ta th^ pauper's. 
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Thanksf he acknowledged the kindness, sur- 
prised and softened in spite of himself, and, boy-like, 
assuming gruffness. ^^ I'm all right here." 

** Is it warmer to stand there? " 

^ Sure ! The heat comes up from your kitchen, 
don't it? " 

Her eyes widened before the new idea of that 
meagre overflow having value. She looked down 
toward the area, and for the first time saw his feet 
in their pitiful, broken tatters of shoes, next to naked 
in the inch-deep snow that whitened New York. 

The change that swept her face was that of horri- 
fied awakening, of plenty first glimpsing the exist- 
ence of want. Her infantile serenity was abruptly 
stormed by a passion of sympathy amounting almost 
to anguish. 

** Boy, you haven't any shoes ! Boy, your poor 
f eets ! " '^ 

The cry was sharp, and sharply broken off. On 
the moment she was down upon the step, curled in a 
ball of chubby proportions, her inexperienced fingers 
tugging at the buttons of her boots. Before the boy 
grasped her intention, she had scrambled up again 
and thrust into his hands two small white shoes. 

^* I have lots more," she panted. ^^ Blue ones, an' 
pink ones wis tassels ! Take 'em, boy — please.** 

^* Here ! " he cried, startled and confounded. 
**What are you doing, kid? I couldn't wear them, 
anyhow. Here, take them back ! " 
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Shaking her curls across eyes fire-bright with 
excitement, she retreated before his advance. 

" Sell 'em an' buy new ones." She developed un- 
expected wisdom. *^I want you to. Please, nice 
boy!" 

The house door above them clicked and swung 
open, checking his protest. The child flashed one 
dazzling smile to her pensioner and darted like a 
snowbird across the sidewalk in her little white stock- 
ings to clamber into the coup^ and ensconce herself 
in a corner, dragging over a furred robe to cover her 
naughtiness, or saintliness. 

She was just in time. Two ladies, one quite old, 
came slowly down the steps and crossed the few paces 
to the carriage. As they entered the doorway, 
guarded by an impassive footman, the dazed boy 
started forward. 

" Excuse me, ma'am," he said, trying to intercept 
the elder woman. 

She motioned him away. 

" I never give to beggars. Come, Katherine.'* 

The younger woman followed her companion into 
the coup^ without a glance aside for the petitioner. 
The footman closed the door, and the carriage was 
whirled away by the impatient horses. The boy was 
left standing alone, holding in his chilled and grimy 
hand a pair of French shoes almost as fine as white 
satin, and faintly fragrant. 
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^* A pretty comedy! " spoke a smooth, lazy voice 
behind him. ^ But the little one gives like a princess, 
eh?'' 

The boy turned, to face a gentleman *who had 
come from the other side of the street and now stood 
lightly tapping his walking-stick on the pavement. 

** How is that, sir? ** the boy asked mechanically. 
He was still bewildered and shaken beyond all pro- 
portion to the event. 

" Why, with both hands,** smiled the other ; " with 
a royal disregard of fitness or consequences." 

^ She looks like — ^like a princess — ^like princesses 
I've seen in pictures," the boy agreed. 

" Bah, in fairy-books ! Most princesses look like 
bar-maids ! " the man returned. ^ Say that she looks 
as a princess sHould, my friend; or, better still, say 
that she has a princely heart. The heart — there is 
the only royalty, the only domain worth ruling! 
Hdlas, that it should have its tyrants, also ! Come, 
I have a fancy to buy the shoes of you. What is the 
price? " 

The boy drew back, his black brows knitting in 
a scowl, and shook his head* 

'* No? " the gentleman stopped tapping with his 
stick. "You refuse? Why, I will give more than 
your usual markets, I wager ! Where would you take 
them? Come, a couple of dollars wiU buy you a pair 
of stout boots." 
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It's no business of yours," was the ungracious 
answer. 

" Truly it is not — I have none so amusing. Shall 
we say, five dollars for the pretty souvenirs? I 
assure you that they cost no more, new." 

The glance he received was sufficient refusal. The 
boy drew back another step, with obvious intent to 
leave. But the man's movement was quicker than the 
gamin's furtive swiftness, as he leaned forward to 
detain him. 

" What? '* he said in an altered tone. " You are 
cold, you are hungry — oh, do not trouble to deny it, 
my friend ; I know the look ! You stand barefoot in 
the snow, wrapped in rags, and you refuse the price 
of comfort? Yet you have not the face of a senti- 
mentalist; that jaw is too strong, that glance too 
hard. It is then real, my poor Dante? Oh, the 
divine folly ! But what would you do with the magic 
shoes which have walked across your heart? Grive 
them away? You shake your head. Keep them? 
That would be to deny the princess her wish to help 
you. Sell them to some pawnbroker, to be fingered 
by unclean hands and resold for some meaner wearer? 
Ah, you hesitate? •* 

** What do you want them for? '• the boy chal- 
lenged, still sullen, yet oddly fascinated by the man's 
fanciful speech. 

Only for a purpose that you would applaud. 
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MAGIC SHOES 16 

Come, here is the price ! Why do I want them ? Wh j 
do you want them? A caprice ! " 

Slowly the boy relinquished the shoes to the 
^oved hand extended for them, and in exchange re- 
ceived a folded bank-note. With a singular lack 
of caution for a street gamin, he did not look at 
the money, but at the giver. 

^ You called me a name, sir, just now." 

•* Dante?" 

** Yes, sir. Why did you say that? " 

^ Shall I feed strong meat to babes? " the gentle- 
man inquired of the gray sky. He brought his eyes 
back to meet the boy's, and smiled whimsically, com- 
passionately. " Yet, it is an ancient feast, and life 
sets the platter before us ! Dante, my friend, was a 
man who fell in love with his Beatrice at the age of 
eight years, and who knew a great deal about Hell." 

Without waiting to observe the effect of this 
somewhat surprising information, he nodded a light 
farewell and went with a leisurely step across the side- 
walk, up to the entrance of the house with the gold- 
fish in the window. The door flew open at His ap- 
proach, and closed noiselessly behind him. 

After a pause of stupefaction, the boy turned 
away toward the east side of the city. But, mindful 
of those streets where to be weak is to be in danger, 
lie again halted and unfolded the bank-note until now 
held crushed in his cold-discolored fist. It was not 
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a five-dollar bill, as he had supposed, but one of ten 
dollars. 

David Noel was not an ordinary boy, as his later 
history showed ; yet it might have been that his meet- 
ing with the little girl would not have stamped so deep 
an impression upon his plastic youth had he not met 
the gentleman also. If he could not understand the 
allusion, he could understand the thought implied, 
and the man's careless suggestion became the boy's 
fixed idea. The magic shoes were never to be for- 
gotten. Their small imprints were to go before him 
on a strange trail, a path that turned away from all 
he knew ; and the first blaze on the trail was the ten- 
dollar bill. He smoothed it between his fingers, 
sobered rather than exultant. Five dollars would 
have been a windfall ; ten was a sum for serious in- 
vestment. And it was the gift of his very small lady ; 
none the less her gift because, as he well knew, the 
shoes had gone back to her. He dimly felt that the 
money was not to be spent without making a differ- 
ence in his future ; it was gate-money, to be paid for 
entrance to a new place. Young as he was, he had 
long since resolved not to live out his time in the place 
to which he had been bom. Now, the urge to action, 
the capital to finance it, and the driving of a fine dis- 
content were abruptly thrust upon him by baby 
hands, with baby impetuosity. He stood in the freez- 
ing street, dazed as a boy, resolute as a man, and con- 
sidered what he held. 
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Presently he raised his head and looked about 
him. Decided upon his first course by a craft learned 
from the gutter, he broke into a run and dashed into 
a smart, glass-fronted tobacco-shop across the 
avenue. 

^^ Change for an old gent that wants to buy a 
paper ! " he panted his request. " Won't you do 
it, Daisy? ** 

The girl cashier toward whom he pushed the ten- 
dollar bill across the counter laughed good-naturedly 
and took the money. 

** Why didn't you run away with it? *' she teased 
him. 

** Maybe I will yet," he answered, lingering in the 
warm, tobacco-fragrant interior. ** Say, whose house 
is that — across there? The one with a big, fancy 
kind of fish-bowl in the window? Who lives there? " 

" That's the old Bruce house." 

** The people are called Bruce? " 

** Sure ! Awful swells ! " she eyed him amusedly. 
** Going to buy it? " 

** Maybe ! Is the little girl that lives there called 
Bruce, too? " 

"Sure! Miss Constance, you mean? She's old 
Madam Bruce's grand-daughter." 

The boy nodded, slowly gathering together the 
heap of small bills and silver the girl returned to him. 

"Think they're likely to move away?" he 
2 
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18 THE TWICE AMERICAN 

asked) as casually as he could manage the question. 

The cashier stared, and laughed outright. 

** I guess not ! That house is seventy-five years 
old, and no one except Bruces ever lived in it. Say, 
is your old gent waiting out there? He'll be coming 
after you with a policeman." 

Recalled to his role, David exclaimed a phrase of 
thanks, swept the pile of money into his hand and 
ran out with every appearance of haste. Around the 
comer of the building, he stopped and carefully be- 
stowed his wealth in various places throughout his 
shabby garments. After which precaution, he con- 
tinued his way to his own side of the city. 

He stopped first at a worse than dingy basement 
restaurant, to eat, to fill himself luxuriously, extrava- 
gantly, improbably, with hot food. The process took 
considerable time. But at last he settled himself over 
a third mug of strong, cheap coffee, set elbows on 
the oilcloth tablecover, and began to think seriously. 
He had a vague plan, long meditated; bom of an 
encounter with a very drunken sailor whom he had 
helped on board his boat at an East River wharf. 
The man had taken a maudlin liking to the boy and 
urged him to sail with the Maya Girl. A boy was 
needed to help the steward. David was eager enough 
to go, but the question of suitable attire had reared 
a forbidding face. He could not present himself in 
soiled rags with any hope of being accepted for cabin 
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service. And neither the sailor nor he had any money. 
The Maya Girl had departed for the far south, next 
day, without David Noel. That was six months ago, 
but he had not forgotten. He remembered, now, when 
he had money. 

Warmed and fed, drowsily comfortable, thought 
soon merged into dreaming. His head drooped for- 
ward, he forgot the mug of coffee. Unaware, he was 
asleep in his chair, his head on the table ; altogether 
a child in the reaction from exhaustion and cold. 

He was not disturbed. The shirt-sleeved pro- 
prietor of the place, a cigarette drooping from his 
pendulous lower lip, lounged over to stare at his novel 
patron, and grinned tolerantly. 

** Paid for his feed, didn't he? " he summed up the 
situation. ^*An' ordered it like he was forty an' 
used to eatin' at the Plaza, blamed little cuss ! Leave 
him alone." 

The gracious command was obeyed. David slum- 
bered serenely until creeping twilight compelled the 
lighting of the restaurant's flaring gas-lamps, burn- 
ing Uue-tongued and crookedly from need of cleans- 
ing. That feeble yellow glare aroused him. 

By one of those every-day miracles familiar to 
most people, the boy started awake with a definite 
purpose in his mind, where all before had been vague- 
ness. He knew exactly what he meant to do. When 
he emerged from the basement into the gray street 
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where icy gusts of wind hunted like a wolf -pack, he 
stopped for a moment, but not from indecision. He 
had determined how he would invest his fairy gold. 

Presently he turned still farther east, and down- 
town. He never went back to the bare, lonely shelter 
he had called home. Nor did he again seek warmth 
before the areaway of the house on Madison Avenue. 
That is, not warmth for his body. 



CHAPTER n 

ThS TllAIL OF THE ShOES 

A GREAT deal has been written about David Noel, 
by his chosen people and by others, but few of the 
chroniclers look farther back than his eighteenth 
or twentieth year. It was then that his figure began 
to move before the public vision from which it has 
never since withdrawn. Yet the years between the 
gift of the little shoes and his return to New York 
at sixteen were those of deepest change in him. 
They, perhaps, fixed what he was to be. 

David made his first trip down the coast, on 
the Maya CfirU as a useful pet rather than a serious 
employee. He was so very small and thin, so in- 
tensely earnest and uncannily acute, that he was 
almost embarrassing to the good-natured men about 
him. He insisted upon being hard-working, and he 
learned with avidity. He wanted to stay on the 
Maya Girl; indeed, he was secretly superstitious 
about her good luck for him ever since the evening he 
came to her wharf in wistful inquiry, and found she 
had docked that very day. It really seemed that she 
had come for him, come at the first moment when 
he was able to go with her. His sailor had remem- 
bered him, too; and bribed a Chinese boy to desert 
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that David might have his opportunity. The sailor 
had not yet been ashore to dispose of his wages in 
riotous living, and had aided the boy in the wise 
outlay of his own money. Decidedly, fortune was 
with the Maya GirU in David's judgment. 

" Am I gettin* enough done? " was his most fre- 
quent query, during the first weeks. " Am I? *' 

And the answer was always an assent. David had 
never read sea tales of the abuse of cabin-boys, and 
was quite unaware of how his experience contradicted 
tradition. He merely enjoyed the fact of kind 
treatment. 

When the South began to open before him, there 
stirred in David Noel the seed of that strong love 
which was to grow, liana-like, and bind him by green 
tendrils to the tropics. From the biting cold which 
his body loathed in every shrinking fibre, the ship 
slipped down the coasts into a warmth like nothing 
his experience could match. He knew stove heat, 
in its inevitable association with foul, unaired rooms 
and evil odors, yet nevertheless a magnificent luxury 
seldom enjoyed. He knew the sickening, poisonous 
heat of summer in the slums of a huge city; heat 
accompanied by sounds as nauseous as the atmos- 
phere, when the tenement dwellers lounged in win- 
dows or doorways and filled the dirty streets instead 
of huddling within walls. But this new warmth — 
clean, both salt and sweet, wind-swept and universal \ 
Before it, he was inarticulate. 
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There were details which might have marred the 
Yojage for a sybarite, details of which David was 
scarcely conscious. Cockroaches of unbelievable size 
and lustiness were nothing to him, or the later advent 
of great spiders and still stranger creatures. He 
learned to dispose of them nonchalantly, with casual 
indifference, when they trespassed over far. The food 
seemed to him delicious, and of an almost ludicrous 
abundance and regularity in appearance. 

At Montevideo, he was allowed to go ashore with 
the men. Mr. Blake, the ship's second officer, had 
a business visit to pay and took David with him. 

That visit marked a new development for the boy. 
He saw beauty of life for the second time, and recog- 
nized it. The wide avenue of villas set in private 
parks violently colored by such greens and flower- 
hues as he had never conceived possible, the play of 
fountains in shaded patios, the leisurely people 
attended by native servitors clad in white — ^David 
walked through it all with a sensation of windows 
suddenly flung wide on every side of him, so that vista 
after vista leaped into his view. He said little. But • 
changed forever were his ambitions. Never again 
would the house on Madison Avenue represent for 
him the epitome of handsomeness and wealth. 

^^ Rotten climate, old man ! " Mr. Blake observed 
to his small companion, as they walked back through 
the town. " It's the wind off the pampas ; the 
pampero** 
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He moved his shoulders disgustedly. But David 
did not agree with him. 

^^Fm goin' to live here, sometime,'' he stated, 
soberly. 

The officer stared, then laughed. 

** Don't pick your town too quick," he counseUed. 
** Wait until you've seen more. Uraguay, the Argen- 
tine — ^pooh ! Too flat ! Too much day ! Now, far- 
ther down — there is something to see," 

David nodded gravely. 

" I'll see more, first," he accepted the advice. " I 
meant some place like this. I mean to have a house 
like one of these." 

# His voice trailed out into silence, his habitual 
reticence in revolt at having said so much. 

** You had better learn the lingo, then," said Mr. 
Blake, without irony. He found David Noel an un- 
usual boy, and he had seen fortunes made in these 
lands with less foundation of forcefulness than his. 

** I will," promised David, with equal brevity. 

He was unconsciously heartened by the man's lack 
of surprise. 

Later, when the Maya Girl finally reached her 
port at Rio de Janeiro, Mr. Blake's advice gained 
precious value for the boy. He had bade him wait 
and see " lower down." When the matchless harbor 
opened before David, the stretches of pure water 
made opalescent by delicate mists in which islands 
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seemed to float like bouquets, the shining city clasped 
by forests densely rich that rolled back to distant 
mountains starting up against the horizon in lofty, 
jagged peaks, the dazzled boy understood the wisdom 
of the counsel. He thought then, and never after- 
ward altered the opinion, that he had come to the 
most beautiful place in the world. 

On the return voyage up the coasts, David hired 
a sailor from Argentina to teach him Spanish. No 
one had told him of the difference in language in 
Braz3, or that he really wished to study Portuguese. 
The fee to his teacher was one of the dollars remain- 
ing from the bounty of the Princess of the little shoes. 
Perhaps that knowledge helped him to hard study; 
it was part of his adventure fund. He learned with 
rapidity, with the accurate mimicry of youth to help 
him ; and practised assiduously at every port the boat 
touched. 

That study called his attention to a difference 
in English diction. The captain and Mr. Blake did 
not speak like the dark-eyed gentleman who had 
bought the white shoes, but neither did they speak 
like the men of the crew nor like David himself. The 
boy set himself to the tasks of observation and imi- 
tation of what he found desirable. He made com- 
parisons, and took mental notes ; becoming, in time, 
a fastidious critic of himself and others. From lan- 
guage, he passed to the consideration of many details 
of manner and deportment. 
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The Maya Girl did not return to New York. Her 
new cargo was consigned to a port in South Carolina, 
and from there she again ran down the coasts far 
below the equator. David did not regret the erratic 
movements of the floating home he had adopted, but 
welcomed the changes. He would have shunned New 
York, from choice, in those days. He had a shy, 
proud dread of meeting the little girl or the gentle- 
man, lest they might think him begging more favors. 
He was in no hurry ; his thoughts were the long, long 
thoughts of youth. 

He spent two years on the Maya Girl. Then Mr. 
Blake attained a position for which he had manceuvred 
for years. He became master of a vessel belonging 
to Brazilian owners, and plying between Boston and 
Rio de Janeiro. He took his prot^g^ David with him 
to this new position. The boy was thirteen years 
old, then, and much Spanish intercourse had made the 
language almost as truly his own as English. 

On its first voyage, the ship had the honor of 
carrying as passenger the brother of its owner. He 
was an aristocrat of the extinct Brazilian Empire; 
an old man with a voice that flowed like poured cream 
and a manner at once mild and lofty. He had an air 
of being magnificently indifferent to everyone about 
him while in reality observing all things with an in- 
satiable inquisitiveness. The lives and emotions of 
other people entertained him enormously. He was 
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not slow to perceive an entertainment of novelty in 
Captain Blake's interest in David ; and proceeded to 
investigate its source by the simple method of himself 
talking to the boy. 

The Baron soon found there were deeps in David 
Noel beyond shallow soundings. Delighted by an 
unanticipated diversion, he summoned the boy to him 
on every possible occasion, delicately grappling for 
the satisfaction of his curiosity. So deftly managed 
were these conversational grappling irons that the 
inexperienced David never perceived their use. Yet 
quite unconsciously he continued to baffle the 
searcher's whim to know ; a whim akin to the passion 
of a collector. David never imagined himself as an 
enigma, or the distinguished passenger as a student of 
such matters. He was too young to conceive, as the 
Brazilian did, that the most simple person in the 
world has secret ways of thought, concealed wind- 
ings of the heart rarely traced by any knowledge 
save his own, and therefore offering to an explorer 
the allure of all forbidden places. It never occurred 
to him to speak of himself, still less of his days as a 
street boy in New York, although he was always glad 
to pause beside the Baron's deck-chair for a chat 
in English or Spanish. The Brazilian spoke both 
flawlessly. 

It was the question of language that dredged 
up his first desired pearl-shell of knowledge for the 
Senhor da Fuentes. 
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You speak better Spanish than English, my 
boy," the old man one day informed him. ^^ Do you 
understand what I mean? Your Spanish is that of 
a shop-keeper ; your English is that of the slums." 

David Noel looked at the other with his vivid 
gi'ay eyes, and nodded. 

'^ Yes, sir. I learned Spanish by talking in the 
shops and to sailors. The English — ^well, I grew up 
where you say ! But I'm trying to fix it. Some day 
I've got to talk decent ! " 

" Decently," supplied the Baron. ** Decently ! 
Why?" 

*^ Because," said David, his voice low, ^ some day 
I'm going to talk to a lady." 

"Ah!" The Baron looked long at the boy. 
** Well, we have a long voyage before us. Suppose 
I teach you the Portuguese of a gentleman? " 

The scantiness of kindness in David's life had 
made gratitude a fervent emotion with him. How 
inestimable a gift the Senhor was making him, he 
could not divine, but his glance was an ardent answer. 

Before the end of the voyage, the two who were so 
different became friends. Afterward, David spent 
the intervals of his voyaging at the da Fuente house 
in Rio de Janeiro. The Baron was not a very 
wealthy man, but he had a library open to the boy. 
He had a wife and a family of grown sons and grand- 
children who were good nature itself to the little 
Northerner. 
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When David was sixteen, he had assembled the 
oddest sort of education. He had had two tutors, 
two schools. He learned of Captain Blake and the 
life aboard ship; and he learned of the old grandee 
and his household. From the last he gained something 
of the quiet bearing, the gentle courtesies, the stately 
amiability that made an atmosphere he eagerly and 
easily assimilated, seeing its worth. Youth and the 
Baron aided his desire, until a stranger might have 
supposed him a young kinsman of the house. 

In the other half of his life, with Captain Blake 
and the sailors, he learned practical navigation and 
an understanding of the vast business and shipping 
affairs of South America. He could fight with the 
cunning and hardihood practised on the East Side 
and perfected in ports all down both coasts. He was 
a fair shot with a revolver and a good one with a 
rifle. As a contrast to the charming home life of 
the da Fuentes, he had seen in his short experience 
more varieties of wickedness than most men or women 
ever hear of ; and learned to look on at such things 
with the unsurprised, matter-of-fact distaste that he 
felt for the huge spiders and roaches sometimes 
brought on board the boat with cargoes of rankly 
tropical things. They were to be kept aloof from, 
when possible. When not possible, they were to be 
crushed out of the path, of course. One had to go on ! 

That cold, steady persistence in going on was 
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David Noel's most individual trait throughout his life. 
His tenacity of purpose, an idea once conceived, 
never loosened. His methods were fluent; he would 
abandon essay after essay without regret to take up 
new means of possible accomplishment, but he never 
abandoned the object toward which he had set him- 
self. Among the more volatile, easily swayed people 
of the South he found a mass ductile to that force of 
his, rarer among them than among his own race, yet 
rare even there in one so young. And he was in a 
land where men have been revolutionary leaders at 
sixteen and, dying before their majority, yet have 
left histories behind them. 

There was something more, without which he 
might never have reached and maintained himself on 
the heights : he loved the people and the coimtry. He 
did not exploit them, he was one of them. He liked 
the mobile faces that smiled readily instead of grudg- 
ingly ; he thrived in the strong light and heat like an 
Indian; he was at home in the swarming, good- 
natured, dangerous cities. 

One day he came to Captain Blake, when the ship 
lay in a port far to the south of Brazil. 

" I'm going to stay here, next trip, sir," he an- 
nounced. " I'm going up country.'* 

Captain Blake studied him thoughtfully. Even 
when he spoke English, David had grown to use un- 
consciously the grave, composed manner caught 
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from the old grandee of the Empire. He was fas- 
tidious about the neatness of his coarse white shirt 
and trousers girded by a broad black belt as the 
Baron could have been. But he moved with the 
soundless swiftness of a mocassined Indian instead of 
the southerner's languor. The meagreness of star- 
vation had long since given place to wiry litheness. 
Yes, he had changed amazingly, Blake reflected, sens* 
ing the approach of still further change. 

" What for? " Blake asked. 

" To — work ! I don't want to be a sailor ; as you 
know, sir. I've got a plan." 

Captain Blake shook his head doubtfully. 

** Groing to stay ashore now? " 

** Next time, sir. I," — a heat that was not of the 
sun flared over the boy's dark face, — ^** I've got to 
go back to New York for a day. I've not been there 
for five years — and — ^I've got an errand. I can go 
down from Boston and get back the same day,' 
can't I?" 

" Pretty nearly," nodded Blake. 

He was very curious, but somehow David did not 
invite and never had invited questioning. 

So once more David made the familiar voyage 
north. 



CHAPTER in 

The Kiss 

The day was exquisite, with the breath of spring 
in the air, when David Noel returned to New York. 
Spring sunshine overlay the city graciously and 
gayly. David had debated much in his foresting 
mind as to how he might obtain an interview with 
the little lady of the shoes. He had considered the 
matter during long, warm nights when he lay stretched 
upon the deck of the ship. He had re-built the scene 
with patient exactitude, recalling each detail etched 
upon his inner vision. If he went up the stone steps 
and boldly rang the bronze door-bell, there would 
appear one of those sleek servants he remembered. 
Perhaps he might not see Constance at all ; or if he 
did, it might be in the presence of one of the two elder 
ladies who had entered the carriage after the little 
girl. His only near approach to social life had been 
in South America; consequently, he had an exag- 
gerated idea of the severe chaperonage exercised over 
well-bred girls, even girl children. He could not bear 
the thought of a witness to what he planned to say 
to the small creature upon whose large heart he had 
launched his future. Perhaps, if it should be the 
gentleman who was with her — the gentleman with the 
32 
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quick dark eyes and the lazy voice who had called 
him a Dante — ? But no ! Even that was unthink- 
able ! He must see her alone. Already he knew how 
to wait for what he wanted. He would wait a day, 
two days, a week, but he would see her as he wished. 

When he emerged from the old Central station 
that morning, he knew the weather was playing for 
him. Surely such a day as this must bring out even 
the children of this cold-haunted city ! 

He walked the crowded streets with a pleasure he 
had not anticipated, being still unaware of the differ- 
ence in any place whether one sees it hungry or full- 
fed. He looked at the shops, the hotels, the passers- 
by with an agreeable sense of equality with them 
all. Once he was halted by a row of people standing 
in stolid patience, a human line that reached across 
the sidewalk into the lobby of a theatre, where it 
coOed upon itself to accommodate more people who 
moved in slow progression toward the ticket office. 
Glancing up at the wall, David saw it was covered 
by an immense poster displaying the one word: 
"VASn.1." The isolated name brought back to 
him vague recollections. It had covered walls and 
fences beneath which he had found shelter, before 
he went away from the city on the Maya Girl. His 
companions of the streets had picked up the name 
with gamin facility; he remembered they had said 
Vasili was the greatest dancer living. 

3 
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** Mating to-day? " he asked of a man near him. 
It enchanted his boyish vanity to think that he was 
able to buy a ticket, if he chose. 

The other nodded. 

^* Last appearance before he sails for Europe,'' 
he said, with a vicarious relish of so much celebrity. 
" They're paying twenty dollars a seat, I heard, and 
five dollars for standing room. He's giving a new 
ballet, written for him. Oriental piece ! " 

David turned back to gaze at the waiting people. 
He respected everyone who had succeeded magnifi- 
cently ; as he himself meant to succeed ! 

There was a portrait poster in the lobby, of 
which he could just glimpse the general effect from 
where he stood. And suddenly he was seized with 
one of those vivid recollections of trifles which are 
so strangely impressed upon childhood. He remem- 
bered that there had been such a poster upon the 
door of the wretched tenement in whose cellar he had 
contrived a refuge for himself; the portrait of a 
slender, straight man wrapped in a richly furred 
overcoat. The little David Noel had passionately 
envied him the possession of that coat — ^not the great 
Vasili's fame or wealth, but his coat ! 

If anything could have intensified his gratitude 
to the baby Constance, it would have been that re- 
membrance of past misery. David, sobered beyond 
thoughts of vanity or theatres, hurried on his way. 
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Opposite the house on Madison Avenue, he took 
his stand beside one of the few trees progress had 
left. The house looked just the same ; just as immacu- 
late and correct, with its polished window-panes that 
always appeared to have just been washed, its gleam- 
ing door-fittings, its steps and rails upon which 
grime never seemed to settle. 

He noticed here a quality apart from subequa- 
torial luxury, and mentally added a requisite to his 
plans; cleanliness and sumptuousness were not 
enough, a house must also possess order within and 
without. He was glad to have seen that fact so 
early. 

The aquarium was still in the window ; the gold- 
fish all fringed and fantastically tailed, moved like 
flashes of sun through their submarine groves of 
delicate green. David, who had seen the marvellous 
hues and forms of tropical under-sea life, eyed the 
captives with lofty contempt. They were hers, no 
doubt. He remembered her admiration of them. He 
must have fountains when he built his house. 

He leaned there against the tree an hour, watching 
the life of the avenue, and the windows of the house. 
Surely she must come out some time ! 

But she did not ; she came in. About two o'clock 
a carriage trotted up to the curb and halted. The 
footman descended, opened the coup6 door, and a 
little figure sprang out. David started forward. 
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The carriage drove on at once, to his relief, leaving 
him all he desired. She was running up the steps, 
when he boldly stopped her. 

^* Excuse me," he said. ** I have to tell you some- 
thing. Do you remember me? '* 

The little girl studied him, arrested in her dancing 
flight upward. Five years may be a long space, or a 
very short one, and surely the five years from eleven 
to sixteen are longer years than those from five to ten. 
At sixteen a boy may have become a man, but a child 
of ten is surely a child. There was little to recall the 
ragged boy of five years before in the neatly-clothed 
youth who challenged her memory. David Noel 
dressed as a man. It had not occurred to him that 
he could be considered of less than that estate. She 
was too young to criticise the cut or fineness of his 
dark grey suit. Her glance passed lightly over his 
attire, but dwelt upon his unchanged grey eyes, upon 
the enduring energy and power of the strong young 
face which had claimed her baby attention. 

" Why, why — you are the shivering boy ! '• she 
exclaimed in swift recognition. 

" And you are the little princess," he answered. 

Her red-brown eyes laughed surprise at the title, 
then she looked down. 

** You have shoes now," she approved naively. 

« Yes." 

There was a pause. The boy gazed at the small 
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creature before him, a dull spot of color smouldering 
in his swarthy cheeks. He felt an actual suffocation 
as the flood of deep, slowly-accumulated thought 
surged and pressed against the barrier of his habitual 
reticence, and found no outlet in speech. He clenched 
his hand on the stone rail of the steps. 

" You've been to a party? " he questioned, rather 
hoarsely. 

She glanced at her pale blue chiffon frock, visible 
through her half -opened coat of dark velvet. 

"Only to my dancing-lesson. Do you like to 
dance, boy? " 

" I don't know. Do you want me to learn? " 

**0h, if you want to." Surprised, she poised 
on one small foot in a blue kid boot, and smiled 
engagingly. 

" I want to learn whatever you want me to know." 
He moved nearer, his eyes fired by strange lights. 
He was himself unconscious of the force that made 
jpowerf ul his stumbling, inadequate speech. ^* I found 
out who lived in this house, so I know who you are. 
Your people are rich. You have had things; you 
always have to have things I never even heard of; 
but 111 find out about them and I'll make money to 
buy them. I'll give you a better house than this one. 
Pve seen houses — ^I've worked on a boat since that 
day, and seen places — ^Yucatan, the Argentine^ 
Brazil ! " He made a vague gesture. " I'm going 
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away again to-day, but I'm coming back when you're 
grown up. I made up my mind when you gave me 
your shoes. Will you marry me, princess, some 
day? '' 

Astonished, but with a ten-year-old's adaptabil- 
ity to new ideas, she considered him, her curly head 
tilted aside. 

" Yes," she consented serenely, " if grandmamma 
will let me. I like you better than the boys I know." 

" You will not forget? " 

** I don't forget," she reassured him. 

** Then will you keep this to remember me by? 
I bought it for you." 

She readily held out her little gloved hand for 
the package he offered, but with a swift and unboy- 
like passion he placed his hands on her shoulders and, 
stooping, kissed her childish mouth — a mouth as cool 
and unconscious of life as the red flower it resembled. 

" I'll come for you," he promised. 

This time it was he who fled, leaving her standing 
there all amazed and rosy. So, if the first gift was 
hers, the second was his, but again it was he who car- 
ried the magic away with him. 



CHAPTER IV 
The Spectacles of Mb. Bruce 

In the year 1916, in a dark, foul-odored cell in 
the prison of Rio Nabuco, a man sat on a three- 
legged stool and listened to the rain pour down 
with the unceasing violence of a waterfall. It was 
a noon in January; the season of rain in that in- 
terior of Brazil where Corey Bruce had made an end 
of life with as shocking suddenness as if he had 
stepped from the brink of a precipice. That shock 
was now a year old, yet he was still striving to accus- 
tom himself to its fact. He sat with his elbows on 
his knees, his forehead resting in his palms, his thin 
fingers clutched into the bush of his red hair. His 
angular figure had grown stooped from hours, days 
spent in this attitude. His eyes were closed, because 
there was nothing in his cell he wished to see and 
much that he did not ; also, because he was trying to 
concentrate thought. In his ability to withdraw 
into the retreat of imagination lay his only amuse- 
ment, his only occupation, his only refuge from 
stark panic and madness. 

Lest he lose that ability, he set himself mental 
tasks to be done. He recalled books that he had 
read, chapter by chapter, and continued their narra- 

39 
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tive through additional episodes of his own creation. 
He rehearsed plays he had seen; his college-days; 
his life at home in Philadelphia. Sometimes this lat- 
ter form of discipline took on the torture of the 
unattainable, but he persisted; he believed that he 
had to persist. This afternoon he had set himself 
to cataloguing the things he would first demand, sup- 
posing he should find himself free and at liberty to 
have his desires. Eyes shut, he strove to attain the 
art of sel.(*hypnotism. 

What would he have first? His hot, perspiring, 
reluctantly but undeniably dirty body vociferated 
the answer. He would have a bath, a long-drawn- 
out, ceremonious bath ; with unscented soap and piles 
of clean, agreeably rough Turkish towels. A 
savagely hot bath, followed by a cold shower. . Fresh 
clothing next — ^with shoes. Somehow, it always had 
seemed to him the last degradation to be barefoot. 
And then, after that orgy of cleanliness, food, real 
food ! For thirteen months he had been either sick- 
ened or hungry, as a permanent condition; he was 
free to choose which he would endure. No doubt, 
the food was edible from a native point of view, but 
not from his. He was too badly out of condition 
for appetite to*arouse before bowls of black beans 
and manioc. He craved air and exercise. Inaction, 
mental and physical, was killing him. Sometimes 
he blundered into black alleys of thought, wondering 
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if a man could go mad from such things, without his 
own knowledge, and if insane men really are uncon- 
scious of their surroundings. • Suppose a man should 
live thirty or forty years as an unkempt madman in 
a lost village — ^insane men were said to be long- 
lived — ^would not such a man have done better to 
refuse food and die, while his last remnant of sanity 
remained? Yes — ^but how know when one stood at 
that last outpost of hope? What if one lingered too 
long? Or if one died too soon; just, perhaps, as 
rescue arrived and arrived too late? Yet what rescue 
could be hoped for a condemned, and justly con- 
demned, convict? Corey Bruce had killed his man. 
He never had denied it, he did not pretend to regret it. 
But he could not evade the payment. 

A great spider ran across his bare foot and 
startled him. He sat up and saw the dark thing re- 
treating as a moving blotch across the earth .flooring. 
The effort to trace the loathsome creature's course 
recalled to him his greatest material desire. How had 
he come to forget in his reverie that which in reality 
he most desired? At the head of his list, should 
have stood his eye-glasses. Only one who suffers like 
him from nearsightedness, could conceive the captive's 
misery of blurred sight; a misery that had been his 
since the day of his arrest. To be in a place so 
repugnant ; to hear a swarming life about him or feel 
its creatures brush past him in the cell and be unable 
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to see them or judge of their quality; to live, as it 
were, in a twilight, tortured by violent headaches — 
all these had been unwittingly meted out to the pris- 
oner by the zambo who had snatched his spectacles 
from his nose, on the memorable day when he had been 
made captive. Bruce thought of those tortoise-shell 
rimmed spectacles by day and woke in the night to 
long for them. 

When he could no longer see the spider, he fell 
to speculating as to the insect's method of attaining 
its place in his cell. Had it come from a tree branc 
through the slot-like, high-set window? Or had it 
crawled down the corridor and under the door? After 
all, that hardly mattered ; but what did it now intend 
by way of a campaign? Would it leave him in peace, 
or would it remain to run across his shrinking flesh 
after nightfall? He could not know, and he did not 
like to imagine. He sighed wearily and returned to 
his stool and his meditation. But the door to his 
mental retreat was closed; crashed shut, as it were, 
by the shock of his encounter with the tarantula. 

Bruce sighed heavily. What was to be done 
now? He could neither dream awake nor asleep. 
Think, he did not dare. He was too apt to remember 
that he had spent one year in this place, and that his 
sentence was fifteen. 

By and by the rain ceased, with the abruptness 
of a faucet turned off. An hour later, a thin voice 
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broke the silence — the sharp, piping voice of a very 
old man. 

" What are you saying, friend? " 

^ I did not speak,'' denied Bruce, hoarsely. 

He did not move or look up to the door of rough 
wooden bars beyond which the speaker stood. He 
knew it was ^* the Little Bald One," a prisoner some- 
times privileged to wander about the place from 
which he had not the strength to escape. 

The old half-breed peered in between the bars. 

" It is bad to-day? " he questioned. 

** Yes." 

•* ShaU I talk to the Senhor? " 

** If you like," said Bruce. He stammered slightly 
in his speech, not because he knew the language im- 
perfectly, but as a failing he had never been able 
to overcome in moments of agitation. 

The old man nodded, and squatted down on the 
opposite side of the barrier. Made garrulous by age 
and monotony of life, he loved to recite long, aim- 
less tales of his active days. And the American had 
found a relief, sometimes, in listening to the confused, 
endless narrations that Tnanafiff'd to retain a certain 
vividness and movement. Sometimes, as now, he 
merely let ^ the Little Bald One " have the enjoy- 
ment of a fancied listener, too good-natured and too 
sad himself to check another's pleasure. 

" Grood," grunted the old man. " To-day I will 
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tell of a scene of yesterday: of when I followed the 
Caudillo, Dom David Noel. Yes, I was a cook in 
his camp, eight years ago." 

He launched into a long wandering story; an 
account of a military expedition against a group of 
cattle-raiders and bandits. 

At first Bruce heard little. He had caught the 
rapid stamp of hoofs upon the road through the vil- 
lage without. A party of riders was passing. He 
could imagine their sinuous bodies swinging to the 
horses' stride, their brown faces turned to the clean 
sky, and the lift of their sleek black hair to the wind. 
Once such a call from without had stirred him to 
frantic rebellion against captivity. Months ago, he 
had learned to listen apathetically. But to-day he 
was stirred to bitter envy. If he might only have 
one more such ride! If he might even hope to be 
transferred to another prison! But his trial was 
over, his sentence passed, nothing stretched before 
him except monotony. If he had been in some coun- 
tries ; say, in Central America, he might have hoped 
for a revolution, but Brazil lay basking in peace. 
To fend off desperation, Bruce began to fasten his 
attention on the old man's speech. And gradually 
attention ceased to be an effort. His interest was 
snared. 

This time, the story had a hero not the old half- 
breed himself. Against the wild background of the 
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tale of courage and endurance, of adventure with man 
and beast, poisonous snakes and insects — ^a tale pos- 
sible only to the tropics — ^the figure of one man stood 
out. Yes, the figure of the man called David Noel 
stood out like that of a living man standing before 
a wall of painted scenes laid on in crude, barbaric 
colors: pictures of men and things, among which he 
was the only reality. Bruce, listening dazedly, head 
in hands, seemed to see the actual wall and the cele- 
brated South American standing before it. He him- 
self never had met David Noel, soldier, explorer, 
8tate*sman — and popular man ! But he visioned him 
as arrogant success embodied in one of the local types 
he knew, a powerful leader in a country without mid- 
dle class, a country of ** big whites '* and submissive 
masses. He had known him to be a man of power; 
^ the Little Bald One " was showing him to be a man 
of action, a fighter in the strange green tropical wil- 
derness as well as in the conflicts of cities and civiliza- 
tion. Bruce contrasted his own life with that of this 
other man with wonder rather than bitterness. How 
had he slipped into so deep an abyss, in the very 
places where the other had walked so securely? He 
felt quite sure that David Noel would have killed 
as he had killed in the like circumstance. The story 
to which he listened seemed to prove so much to him. 
Why had the black walls closed around one man and 
not the other? 
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Drawn into listening and contemplating he had 
forgotten the riders who were free, and the spider, 
also free for a time. He was justly aggrieved when 
the abrupt cessation of the monologue startled him 
from his welcome abstraction as a man is startled 
from sleep. After waiting a moment vainly, for " the 
Little Bald One " to continue, Bruce languidly lifted 
his head from his hand. 

For one dazed moment, he had all the sensations 
of an occultist who has materialized a solid matter out 
of mind vapors. Against the wall opposite the door, 
a wall painted by a ray of sunlight to an unfamiliar 
brightness, stood a man in a grey linen riding cos- 
tiune, holding a curious riding-whip or grey braided 
leather in his hand, his grey eyes intent upon the 
prisoner. He was not playing with the riding whip. 
Afterward, Bruce learned this man had no such ner- 
vous habits; when he stood still, he was still as an 
animal at watch. He was still now, so still as to ex- 
cuse Bruce's momentary doubt, hampered as he was 
by his nearsightedness, of his guest's reality. Slowly 
the American arose from his stool, peering with 
anxious fixity at the figure in the corridor. As he 
moved forward, he more clearly distinguished the 
man. The stranger was, perhaps, half a dozen years 
ol^er than Bruce himself, of medium height from the 
Northerner's point of view, built very powerfully, 
and had a dark face too strong for handsomeness. 
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Fumbling for an appropriate speech, Bruce muffed 
his Portuguese rather badly. 

** Grood-day/' he stammered. ** I — ^I— excuse my 
staring, but I'm" — ^he touched his eyes in a futile 
attempt to remember any word expressive of short 
sig^t — ** my eyes are bad/' he finished lamely. 

What he actually said was, that his eyes were 
wicked, but the other man did not smile. Indeed, 
Bruce presented a sobering spectacle of misery and 
dejection, rather enhanced than relieved by the tremu- 
lous animation aroused in him by this visit. 

** Senhor Bruce? My name is David Noel." He 
spoke in smooth and exquisite Portuguese. ** I am 
sorry to hear that your eyes trouble you. Pardon 

^" as Bruce would have spoken. ** Might you 

not prefer to speak English? " 

Bruce, already startled by the identity of the 
other man, and his knowledge of what David Noel 
could do for him if he chose, was overjoyed by the 
question that released his tongue from the bondage 
of the half -known language. 

" By Jove, I certainly would," he gratefully 
exclaimed. " I have heard a lot about you, of course ; 
but I never happened to learn that you understand 
English. Yes, I am about half blind without my 
glasses. My eyes are all right, you know, except 
for lack of them. But they are a big lack ! " 

"Broken, I suppose?" queried Noel. He con- 
tinued to speak in Portuguese and to look steadfastly 
at the prisoner. 
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Bruce nodded ruefully. 

^^ A fellow pulled them off when I waa arrested^ 
and put his heel on them." 

" Here? " 

*^ No, sir, back in the camp, at the bridge. I had 
some extra glasses in my grip, but I was hustled off 
before I could get at them. No doubt the natives 
cleaned up everything in sight, as soon as we were out 
of sight, after I '* 

'* After you killed the man," finished Noel calmly. 

Bruce's sallow cheeks colored. 

** Yes, I killed him. I never denied that, Greneral 
Noel. He had been paid by a rival Grerman concern 
to destroy my people's railroad bridge, and I caught 
him at it. He was in the act of touching off his dyna- 
mite. In a way, it was self-defense, too! He went 
for me when I caught him. I fired — ^got him ! " 

" And a fifteen-year sentence." 

^' If my judge had not believed me justified to 
some degree, I should have been shot," Bruce retorted. 

^^ Quite true. Still, fifteen years ! How long have 
you been here, Mr. Bruce? " 

** One year," answered Bruce. 

He strove to speak calmly, but the muscles of his 
face twitched. His near-sighted eyes dwelt on Noel 
with an anguished tenacity of question. Why had he 
come here, this Brazilian? Merely to amuse himself 
with the captive? The cruelty seemed improbable; 
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he could read nothing in Noel's face that hinted of 
delight in the pain of others. It was not a soft or 
a gentle face, but it was of tempered metal, not base. 
And nothing in the narrative of ** the Little Bald 
One " had spoken of wanton cruelty in its hero. 

Li his absorbed intentness upon Noel, he was 
quite unaware of how closely Noel was studying hiuL 
In the pause that ensued, the prison seemed very still ; 
only the stir of insect life troubled the damp, foul air, 
and the occasional ring or stamp of a horse waiting 
outside the gate. Bruce gasped, breathless with the 
tension of waiting upon the event. Surely, he 
thought, there must be an event; Noel would not 
simply go and come no more. They were both white 
men, in a country where white men were in the minor- 
ity. He did not expect Noel to free him, of course ; 
but if he could have a cell from which he could see 
out — ! Or, if he could have some occupation! 

^' In the prisons in the South of the United States 
of America, convicts sometimes are hired to outside 
men in need of laborers, or paroled in custody of 
their employers," Noel finally spoke. " Do you know 
that custom?" 

" Yes." 

Noel's penetrating grey eyes considerately looked 
away from the strained face before him. 

^'I understand you are a mechanical engineer, 
Mr. Bruce. A college graduate? " 

** Pennsylvania, yes." 
4 
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** Would you like to vary the monotony of your 
sentence by working outside on parole? " 

Bruce caught his breath. All the evils attendant 
on peonage of which he had read at home, rose before 
him. He knew absolutely nothing of Brazilian cus- 
tom in such matters. He had a panoramic vision of 
convict camps, of himself in subjection to a native 
overseer, of toil and abuse ; yet, better anything than 
dry-rot and creeping insanity in this loathesome, 
seething den. At least he would bo outdoors some- 
times ; sometimes breathe unpoisoncd air. 

" Yes,*' he made laconic reply. 

He had hardly known what he expected from 
Noel's visit, but he was conscious of renewed dejection 
and vague disappointment. 

" Good ! You are on parole, then, with the 
understanding that any attempt to escape means 
your return to this place? " 

** Yes," said Bruce again. 

He wondered if he could ever be so supremely 
wretched as to grasp at that alternative of return 
here as a relief. Perhaps ! He knew not at all what 
he must expect from this future. 

Noel looked at him curiously, as if wondering 
at his attitude, but he made no comment on the 
absence of enthusiasm concerning the proposition. 
He dropped the grey riding-whip with a decided 
movement, letting it swing from his wrist by its 
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braided loop. His smile was infrequent, and illu- 
minating as an unexpected light. 

" Grood ! '• he repeated his approval. ** Someone 
will come for you. Just allow yourself to be guided, 
please. I will bid you farewell, Mr. Bruce." 

The Latin formality of the leavetaking aroused 
Corey Bruce to a sense of his own lack of gracious- 
ness. He could not doubt that Noel meant kindly 
by him in offering this amelioration of his sentence, 
however dubious its prospect of comfort. 

** I — I — thank you, General Noel," he stammered, 
raising his hand to his eyes in a mechanical effort to 
adjust his missing spectacles, an old habit of his 
when in moments of embarrassment. ^^ Awfully good 
of you to trouble over my affairs ! I am — ^gratef ul. 
Before you go, may I ask what I am to be turned 
over to? For whom I am to work, I mean? " 

Noel turned back with an air of surprise ; stand- 
ing in the narrow corridor, which his broad shoulders 
seemed to fill, he leaned to survey the prisoner across 
the wooden bars. 

** I thought you understood. For me, of course." 

The black spider ran across Bruce's foot in its 
hasty retreat from the ring of the retiring visitor's 
footsteps. The cell presently quivered with a faint 
shock in response to the crash of the closing doors 
at the end of the corridor. Bruce continued to stand 
inert in the grip of his utter astonishment. 
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Yet, why should he be so astonished^ he later 
asked himself? The first bewilderment of the brief 
visit over, he sat on his three-legged stool, trying to 
steady and quiet himself. Noel had asked if the pris- 
oner was a graduate engineer ; no doubt, then he had 
occasion to employ such a man. Perhaps engineers 
were not so common here as at home. It was not sur- 
prising, after all, that Noel should utilize the convict 
skilled labor at his command. Bruce had grimly 
accustomed himself to acknowledge his status as a 
convict. He did not feel like a murderer. But he 
knew that he ranked as one ; officially at least. Noel 
had made it very clear that the light in which he 
intended to consider the prisoner was that of a sort 
of ticket-of-leave man, Bruce thought. It gave him 
a sharp twinge to recall that Noel had not offered 
his hand, nor any expression of sympathy for the 
other man's situation. He simply had questioned, 
listened to the replies, and departed. Now what? 
Would he be employed under Noel personally, and 
frequently see him, he speculated, or would he be 
shipped off to some remote place where engineering 
work was to be done? Bruce scarcely knew for which 
he hoped. Noel had intrigued his interest to a high 
degree in that one interview, following so oddly upon 
" the Little Bald One's " story. Moreover, he was 
the first white man Bruce had seen in a year, and if 
he had not been effusive he certainly had brought 
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relief. Surely to be near Noel would afford a certain 
protection, yes, and lessen the dreadful sense of isola- 
tion from all his own people and race; it would be 
almost a distant companionship. But to this first 
impulse succeeded humiliation in Bruce's reawakening 
mind. He looked down at his ragged, unwashed per- 
son, at his bare feet. How trim, clean and soldierly 
Noel had looked! No, almost he would choose to 
be sent to some isolated mountain camp where he 
might bury his identity and disgrace. 

Not that he had any choice ! 

He fell into a fury of impatience to leave this 
place, where an hour before he had expected to remain 
during his life. He paced his cell, going again and 
again to the wooden door to listen and look across 
the bars for any evidence of his approaching relief. 
But there was nothing. It crept upon his mind that 
Noel had not said when he would be sent for ; perhaps 
he would not be needed for days, for weeks, for 
months ! His forehead grew wet at the idea. But on 
the trail blazed by that thought, came another yet 
more appalling. Suppose Noel returned to the city, 
plunged into his many affairs, and forgot the caprice 
or business which had led him to visit the little prison 
where Bruce was confined? Suppose he forgot Corey 
Bruce forever? He panted and sickened with the 
dismay of that possibility. Unable to stand, he went 
to the stool and sat down upon it, hiding his face in 
his hands and shivering like a man in delirium. 
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He was still crouching there in the same attitude, 
two hours later, when the jailer came to the door and 
summoned him. Then he sprang up, giddy and reel- 
ing with excitement. The guard caught and sup- 
ported him until he was able to stand alone, and fol- 
low where he was bidden. 

The way taken led to a courtyard where a large 
stone basin caught the waters trickling down the 
cliff that formed one side of the enclosure. On a 
bench nearby was a pile of garments, toward which 
the jailer made a gesture. 

^* You are to make a toilette before going to his 
Excellency," the man explained; he went and took 
his place near the door, lighting a cigarette. ** It is 
true that you are no savory morsel, my friend, to 
present yourself at the Casa Noel ! " 

Bruce had no ears for the justified comment. 
His gloating, short-sighted eyes had fixed upon the 
water and the clothing. He asked no urging of the 
jailer's invitation. His whole body ached for those 
divine luxuries before him. 

The jailer, who was half Indian, half negro, and 
had the stolidity of both, watched the prisoner, with 
contemplative surprise at the enthusiasm of for- 
eigners in such matters. He was, on the whole, a 
good-natured fellow. He finally became interested in 
the proceedings, and contributed a very dull razor 
Bsxd a comb to improve the effect. When Bruce was 
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clothed in a linen riding suit, with boots not too bad 
a fit, clean-shaven and trimmed, the jailer offered him 
a bowl of beans. Under these new conditions, Bruce 
actually ate with a sense of appetite. After this he 
again followed his custodian. This time he was led 
outside. At the door a grave-eyed Indian arose from 
his seat and saluted the white man. He was clad like 
a servant in a wealthy household, but there was some- 
thing wild and untamed, something unusual in his 
face. He was not of the type with which Bruce was 
familiar, and his speech had a strange accent. 

*^ I am Benito," he announced. ^^ His Excellency 
has sent me." 

His gesture indicated two riding-horses beyond 
the doorway. Bruce walked forward into the softly- 
clouded afternoon, and stood still. 

No one stayed or hindered him. The breeze moved 
swiftly across his face and stirred his hair. One of 
the horses reached its soft muzzle to touch his hand. 
Away before him stretched the immensity of the moun- 
tain ranges mantled in thick forests. 

A murmur from Benito aroused him from his 
abstraction of delight. The Indian was proffering 
a small covered dark box. 

** His Excellency sent," he murmured by way of 
explanation. 

Bruce focussed his blinking, light-dazzled gaze 
upon the box with a growing incredulity and hope. 
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" Why ! Why ! " he stammered, fumbling 

the lid with nervous fingers. 

A loud cry broke from him as the box opened. 
Out into his hands fell a familiar pair of black-rimmed 
spectacles. With a passion of eagerness he fitted 
them on — and saw the world leap into glorious dis- 
tinctness and color. 

Absolutely crushed by the ecstasy of this miracle 
of his restored sight, for it seemed no less, glowing 
with a fervor of gratitude toward David Noel that 
a woman could only have expressed by tears, Bruce 
mounted the horse presented to him. 

They had ridden several miles along the mountain 
road, or rather, trail, before Bruce realized that he 
and the Indian were quite alone. Practically, he 
was unguarded, since Benito obviously assumed the 
place of an attendant, not a keeper. The trust in 
his parole heartened him. It was a tonic to his self- 
respect, reacting upon his whole body. He straight- 
ened himself in his saddle and looked with more confi- 
dence at the Indian.- He began to think with less 
acute embarrassment of meeting Noel; Noel who 
could not despise the prisoner, since he trusted him. 

" Where are we going? " he asked. 

"To the river, Senhor; to the boats," answered 
Benito somewhat vaguely. 

** Yes, but afterward? '* 

** Home, Senhor," answered the Indian — ^^ to the 
House of the Little Shoes." 



CHAPTER V 
The House op David Noel 

Fob a long time the road had been winding among 
passes, high walls of rock and verdure. Now turning 
back, the way had opened out before the traveller, 
and Corey Bruce saw the magnificent coast far be- 
low him, like an unbelievably lovely picture that had 
no limit, but finally merged into the blue immensities 
of the ocean. Involuntarily he reined in his horse 
and looked, baring his head. 

Far to the northward, like a magical vision the 
city stretched gleaming along the shore of a bay all 
rose and silver light in the afternoon glow, and dotted 
with islands green as the plumage of the parrots in 
the forest around the travellers. Away on either 
hand as far as the eye could follow, masses of moun- 
tains of fantastic forms seemed piled one upon an- 
other, until they merged finally into sea or cloud. 
The superb forests crept down and clasped the city, 
and the city reached up toward the mountains ; villas 
rested here and there on clefts or great ledges where 
highways went winding devious courses. As Bruce 
gazed, feeding his sight with beauty, the Indian be- 
side him uttered a sound to attract his attention and 
pointed across the height on which they were. 

57 
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** It is there," he uttered in his guttural speech. 
"It is home, Senhor; it is the Great House of the 
Little Shoes." 

Bruce followed the pointing hand with his gaze. 
On a slope, perhaps five miles from him, one white 
mansion gleamed out of the setting of violent tropical 
colors. Even at that distance, it showed a columned, 
classical stateliness of design, in contrast to the 
usual florid Italian architecture prevalent in South 
America. 

Bruce stared at it. 

*• Why do you call it that? '* he finally queried, 
" and whose is it? " 

** When we reach it, the Senhor will see why that 
is its name. It belongs to the master. Who else could 
it belong to? Who else is great enough to build the 
house which is his? Years ago were its first stones 
laid, when the master could come but seldom to view 
the building of it; yet he ordered all. All day for 
seven days has he ridden, only that he might pass an 
hour there where it rose out of the ground ; speaking 
to the overseers who directed all as the master com- 
manded. Yes, between battles, between talking in the 
cities, from the forests and from the sertaon^ has 
the master turned to visit the great house. And it 
is his." 

He urged his horse forward with the last word, 
and Bruce's mount followed. But the engineer con- 
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tinued to look toward that distant house whenever 
the road permitted. He recalled now things he had 
heard of David Noel before his arrest. His imagina- 
tion was seized by the idea of the man who had fought 
his way up to such influence in the country, planning 
at the same time this house to match the success he 
meant to attain. He glimpsed across the Indian's 
speech the figure of the explorer, the commander in 
wild countries, the statesman of the capital, turning 
aside to the building of his house as to a recreation 
and a design formed in some moments of dreaming and 
held through all the turmoil of his work. He must 
have stood within the rising walls of that house, in 
the dusty travelwom garments of a man from the for- 
est jungle, in the uniform of a soldier on campaign, 
and latterly, in the fine linen of a statesman from the 
adjoining capital. Bruce thought of him thus, in 
consultation with his architects, bending over blue- 
prints and plans. Benito had called the builder of 
the house an overseer, but Bruce knew only an accom- 
plished architect could have developed that white 
building with its exquisite proportions, its stateli- 
ness that was not stiff, and its massiveness that was 
not clumsy. He grouped these things, and the things 
^ the Little Bald One " had told him, about the cen- 
tral figure of the grey-clothed, grey-eyed man who 
had visited him a few days before. Assembling his 
own impressions, he found his keenest surprise was 
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that David Noel knew of him. His keenest anxiety 
was, what did that man want with a convict engineer? 

Bruce's mind had had time to clear on the journey 
down the river and the ride following it, which was 
now drawing to a conclusion. He knew, or thought 
he knew, something of the southern disposition. It 
must be for some purpose that Noel had taken him 
from an interior prison and brought him here. Was 
that purpose one which could be best accomplished 
by a man helplessly in NoePs power? Bruce had 
heard of such things; everyone has heard of such 
things in every land. What use had Noel for a man 
who was free, yet a prisoner. 

The cool air of approaching evening was soothing 
his long-parched lungs, and cleansing his long-pois- 
oned brain of remembered foulness of odor and sound. 
His body luxuriated in the contact of clean linen. 
Just what would he refuse to do, if confronted with 
the alternative of return to that prison? 

Before he had ridden another mile, it had fully 
penetrated Bruce's conviction that he had been unbe- 
lievably blind ; that David Noel had tried to convey 
to him the very understanding at which he now had 
painfully arrived. He recalled the frank and un- 
compromising statement that the prisoner would be 
paroled in cusody of his employer. Noel had made 
no affectation of pity or charity in the matter, and 
his last remark gathered new force: ^ I thought you 
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understood. For me, of course ! " Well, it was best 
to be prepared by realization of what lay before him, 
even if realization brought despair. 

A turn in the road brought them beneath a great 
tree wrapped from bottom to summit with a mass of 
brilliant blue blossoms. When he rode beneath and 
as he passed, a gust blew lighly a pendant branch 
against his face. Involuntarily he raised his hand 
to protect his beloved glasses from injury. And, 
touching them, he touched a new collection. Noel 
had sent to him his eyeglasses. He must have gone 
or sent to the old camp where Brace's effects had 
lain abandoned for a year, to find the case containing 
those shell-rimmed spectacles. That action was not 
born of self-interest, but of pure kindness. As long 
as he lived, Corey Bruce was never to touch or see his 
glasses without a renewal of the poignant gratitude 
he had felt on opening the case at the prison door. 
Touching them now, he hated his own distrust of Noel. 
Might not his purpose be secret without being evil? 
Might not 

The voice of Benito summoned him from his 
gloomy abstraction. 

" The gate of the great house,'* said Benito. 

Bruce started and raised his head. They had lost 
sight of the white villa as the road wound down the 
mountain. He could not see it now, but he stood 
before a magnificent jungle of tropical trees and vines 
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of clingmg blossoms, some crimson, some blue, some 
lavender. Opposite them was the only visible break in 
this jungle; two marble gate-colunms from behind 
which a broad white road curved away through the 
wall-like masses of jade-green and flame-colored 
foliage. The colunms were taller than a mounted 
man, octagonal in shape and tapered to cununits per- 
haps eight inches square. Upon each of these pedes- 
tals stood a small object carved of white translucent 
stone. Bruce leaned nearer to verify his first im- 
pression, incredulous of his sight. But he had been 
right, singular as the ornament had seemed. On 
either pillar was set a little shoe, carved of white 
onyx ; so daintily done that the little tassel upon each 
one seemed to sway in the breeze, and a child's little 
foot to have rounded their outlines but a moment 
since. 

** The House of the Little Shoes," murmured the 
soft guttural voice of Benito. ** The Scnhor under- 
stands now? " 

•* But why were the shoes put there? Why were 
they chosen for the gate? " wondered Bruce. 

" It was the will of the master, Senhor." 

^^ But there might be a story, perhaps a legend, 
to account ^ 

" Who knows, Senhor? No one ever heard such 
a tale in this country." 

Bruce stared at the pillars. No coat of arms, 
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no insignia, no monogram or name ; simply the shoes 
exalted above those who passed in and out of the 
house of David Noel. If they had been a woman's 
shoes, he could have smiled, shrugged, and guessed* 
But a child's ! Yet, there they stood, strangely com- 
panioned by tropical forests. 

" The Senhor Noel is married? "Bruce hazarded* 

" No, Senhor." 

"He— has been?" 

" No, Senhor." 

Bruce rode on, as the Indian's glance urged him. 
As he passed between the pillars, he perceived that 
they supported massive gates of ironwork. There was 
no guard or lodge-keeper, and the gates stood open 
with an appearance of permanency in their position. 
To Bruce's nervous fancy, those open gates had an 
air of insolent security. It was as if they proclaimed 
to all who passed that the master of the house beyond 
feared no one, repelled no one. 

**But he may be protected well, for all that," 
reflected Bruce. 

He thought of himself. The Indian was his only 
guardian, yet how hopeless would be an attempt to 
escape ! The American might ride free for a day, a 
month, perhaps a year ; but in the end he would be 
run down, no doubt, and brought back, if he lived. 

The belt of forest proved to be a half-mile deep. 
Abruptly the road emerged from it, ran under a green 
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arch, and before the dazzled eyes opened a great 
stretch of gardens lovelier than a dream landscape. 
Hi^y cultivated as an English estate, colored with 
the opulence of the tropics, cunningly designed with 
the flash of waters here and there, and the gleam of 
distant pergola or carven seat to forbid monotony, 
the whole fairness folded around the white villa like 
an embroidered garment planned to enhance its 
beauty. Bruce closed his eyes, reopened them, gazed 
and gazed, and was yet unsatisfied. 

Well pleased, Benito did not disturb his ward. 
Waiting in sleek and satisfied content while Bruce 
admired. 

The horses chafed finally at the delay, recog- 
nizing themselves at home. As soon as permitted by 
their riders, they loped along the road that curved 
past limpid pools, over a high-arched bridge, between 
lovely scented things that grew in masses or swung in 
graceful loops from trees or columns set for them. 
Bright-hued birds plunged among the trees, long- 
legged cranes waded in pools. 

Arrived at the broad central entrance, a servant 
appeared to take Bruce's horse, and guide him up the 
steps. Benito effaced himself, his duty obviously 
completed with the safe delivery of the engineer. 

Weak from long and hideous confinement, tired 
by the long ride and the uncertainties of his situation, 
Bruce gathered only vague, kaleidoscopic impres- 
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sions of an entrance hall of columned airiness with a 
fountain as its center, of rooms artfully beautiful 
opening on either hand, through which he was led. 
Once he glimpsed himself in a long mirror, and was 
profoundly startled and abashed. Was this he, this 
gaunt, stoop-shouldered man whose shock of unkempt 
red hair made his head appear out of all pro- 
portion to his lean body, whose face was hollow- 
cheeked and sallow beyond his own recognition? 
And how came he to be tolerated here, with 
his imperfect cleanliness, his soiled boots and 
dusty garments, bringing his convict atmosphere 
amid all this immaculate luxury? Surely the ser- 
vant was mistaken in bnnging him here! Or, no! 
No doubt he was being taken before Noel, where he 
would be instructed as to his future work. 

He was taken to a bedchamber, and received by 
a deferential native boy, who undertook the duties 
of a valet. 

A few hours later, Bruce sat on the balcony 
opening from his room, reclining in a long chair. The 
evening meal was over. Replete with food, real food, 
holding a cigar between his fingers, certainly clean, 
he lay combating a sense of dazed imreality. He 
had dined here, in the evening coolness, shaded candles 
lighting his table. He had seen no one except the 
brown boy who attended him. He had heard the 
life of the establishment flowing smoothly around his 

5 
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room, but he had taken no part in it. Now he could 
hear the light-hearted laughter of a young man in 
some room below, and the occasional sound of a 
piano apparently touched by the same individual in 
illustration of his discourse. Bruce closed his eyes 
and heard again the raucous voice of *^ the Little 
Bald One," droning outside the barred door of his 
cell; to his confused mind the one sound seemed as 
real as the other. He hastily reopened his eyes; 
breathing deeply the sweet mountain air, he yielded 
to a physical content which made all the rest of life 
a matter of little moment. 

The pianist hurled himself into the fiery music 
of a fandango. 

Bruce started out of sleep with a ludicrous sense 
of surprise that the music had ceased without Uis 
hearing its conclusion. He was certain that he had 
drowsed only a few moments, at most. But the villa 
was very quiet, and the rays of light from his window 
no longer checkered the garden's darkness. Had he, 
then, slept a long time ? The electric lamp stiU burned 
in his own room, and shone across his balcony. Not- 
ing this, he first perceived that a man was seated on 
the broad railing opposite his chair; a man whose 
white garments' oneness of hue with the white pillar 
against which he leaned rendered him indistinguish- 
able to a casual glance. His dark profile was simi- 
larly sheltered by the night darkness, as he gazed 
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across the garden. But Bruce recognized him, none 
the less ; not so much by f eature, perhaps, as by the 
man's characteristic effect of stiUness that suggested 
force rather than repose. 

"Greneral Noel — ^Your Excellency !" he 

stammered, starting to rise. 

NoePs gray glance flashed across the dark 
toward his guest. 

*^ Sit down, Mr. Bruce,'' he invited, speaking in 
English. ^* And as everyone else calls me ^ Dom 
David' you might as well begin to accustom your 
American tongue. You have been made comfortable, 
I hope?" 

Through his surprise at NoePs English speech, 
his doubts and wonder, the dominant gratitude strug- 
gled to the surface of Bruce's mind. 

" My eyeglasses," he essayed. ** You do not 
know — ^you cannot imagine what they meant to me. 

To be half -blind for months, and then, then ! 

And you must have sent for them to the old camp 
where my traps were? " 

" Yes, I sent a rider over,** corroborated Noel. 

He did not smile at the grotesqueness of the grati- 
tude which thanked him for a pair of spectacles and 
omitted mention of being taken from a prison, clothed 
and fed. He had met many sorts and conditions of 
men, and he had made his estimate of this one. He 
understood quite well what lay in the mind of the 
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gaunt young man who peered anxiously at him 
through those round, black-rimmed glasses. He 
lifted to his lips the cigar he held, looking at the dark 
sky, and waited. 

" Thank you, Dom David." 

^^ You are welcome, Mr. Bruce. Do you not 
smoke? ** 

Bruce turned to the smoking-table that had been 
left at his elbow, after dinner. He nervously lighted 
a cigarette, rather for something to do than because 
he wanted to smoke. Noel continued to regard the 
sky during the process. 

" That is better," he approved, when the other 
had finished. ^^ We never do anything in this country 
without smoking or drinking coffee ! " 

^* You speak English like a native." 

" I am a New Yorker." 

^But, but," stammered Bruce, amazed beyond 
coherence, " I thought that ^" 

** Yes ; many people do. I have two countries, 
equally native to me. No doubt Valdez will tell you 
that story ; if you stay here." 

The significance of the last phrase was like a 
dropped barrier between the two men. Bruce winced 
and shrank. He thought it to be the first step 
toward the revealment of that purpose for which the 
prisoner had been brought here. 

" Valdez? " he echoed, with a panic-born effort to 
postpone the ultimate understanding. 
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** A young gentleman who is good enough to be 
my hard-worked secretary. His father is now Grover- 
nor of this state." 

Bruce stared at the speaker with a new view of the 
man for whom the Grovernor's son was willing to serve 
as a clerk. He wondered if Noel had told him that 
fact with intent to impress his own power. Hardly, 
he grimly decided. It would not have been worth 
while ; besides, it was superfluous ! 

" Yes? " he murmured. 

Noel smiled, a white flash like that his eyes had 
sent across the dark. 

" You feel the Devil bargaining for your soul, 
do you not, Mr. Bruce? You want to know what 
underhand work must be done by the prisoner who 
would remain out of prison. You have been thinking 
since that morning we met in the prison. You were a 
little slow to suspect, then, but you have collected 
ideas since. You have even sounded Benito ! Yes, I 
have seen him since your return! You have decided 
what you are up against ; and I think you have sur- 
rendered ! The thing was well managed ? The change 
from your cell to this house, the journey here after 
long confinement, the liberty and comfort? You have 
reflected that for all this you must pay. Come, I 
give you back the question in your own mind: What 
will you not do to stay where you are? " 

" Mighty little," admitted Bruce, miserably hon- 
est and ashamed. 
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He put down his cigarette and clutched his thin 
fingers in his hair ; head sunk, elbows on knees, in the 
attitude grown second-nature during his months of 
imprisonment. His dumb, beaten expectancy re- 
minded the other man irresistibly of a young collie 
he had bought from a brutal master years before. 

" Mr. Bruce, I once owned a fine dog whose spirit 
had been broken by abuse," he spoke sharply. ** I 
shot it, out of pity. What sort do you think I am, 
to drive such a bargain with your necessity! Pull 
yourself together, and let us talk sanely. I want 
you to work for me, yes. What gave you the right 
to suppose that work guilty? No, do not answer 
me ! Cleanse your mind, first, of what has been look- 
ing through your eyes at me ever since you awoke. 
I will wait." 

The bitter wholesomeness came to Corey Bruce 
with the effect of quinine forced between the lips of 
a fever-patient. He started at the tone of the open* 
ing words, half -raised his head, then literally obeyed 
the final command and sat still, clarifying his 
thoughts. Noel kept his promise of waiting. He 
dropped his cold cigar into the garden below and 
lifted another, after which he returned to watching 
the clouds scudding across the sky, dark masses 
against the lesser darkness. A storm was gathering 
over the mountains. 

After a time Bruce spoke. 
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** I beg your pardon, General Noel.** 

*^ You are weakened by a hard experience, Mr. 
Bruce. I once had a different, but sufficient, experi- 
ence of misery. You will outgrow it. Shall we have 
our discussion? '' 

•* Please.'' 

*^ You have nothing to ask me? ^ 

«« No." 

^^ Did you notice I spoke only Portuguese to you, 
at Rio Nabuco? " 

" Yes." 

^ I never speak any other language unless I have 
to. Since I was sixteen, this has been so ; although 
now I speak Spanish and French almost as welL 
Many of my friends here, like yourself, scarcely know 
it is not my native language. Did you pass my 
library on your way to this room? Its shelves are 
filled fairly well. I am passably well read, for a busy 
adventurer, Mr. Bruce, in the three languages I have 
mentioned. There is one case of English books down 
there, scarcely more. I read them regularly. But I 
do not speak English." 

Bruce stared at the other man in utter perplex- 
ity. No address could have been more unanticipated 
by him than this one. 

** Why — ^why not? " he ventured. 

** Because my native English is common, lower 
river-front and East Side New Yorkese. Until I was 
twelve years old, I was a street-boy." 
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** But you speak perfectly ! " 

*^ Because I speak deliberately," Noel retorted. 
^Because I am unhurried and I choose my words. 
I have studied grammars and rhetoric ; I have read a 
few good books painstakingly, over and over. I have 
listened to correct speech when I could." 

" But ? " 

** I do not fear my knowledge, but my habit, Mr. 
Bruce. I want practice. I want to bury old fluency 
of wrong speech under new fluency of right. For fif- 
teen years I have striven to forget my own tongue, 
and to study the English of cultivated people as a 
foreigner might study it. I believe that I have suc- 
ceeded. But I must be sure! The time is coming 
when I must speak English to " — ^he checked himself 
— ** to an audience that must find no flaw," he con- 
cluded. " In brief, I want a tutor." 

Bruce was quite wordless. Seeing his condition, 
Noel paused a moment. 

'^ I want an American gentleman to talk with 
every day," he sent home his point. " One who will 
shade my speech to match his; suggest new books 
that I should find time to read, take the stiffness out 
of my tongue, and tell me what you people talk of at 
home." 

Still Bruce was dumb. He understood now, why 
Noel had asked if he was a college man ; and that he 
had bidden the prisoner answer him in English, that 
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first time, in order that he might judge of its quality. 
He respected Noel's abilities more than ever. But 
his mind teemed with questions old and new. 

•*Do you like the idea of the position?'* Nod 
queried with a touch of raillery in his accent. 

" You don't expect me to answer that," Bruce ral- 
lied his forces. ^^ Not after you have taken me out 
of that prison into all this, and offer to let me stay ! 
You saw a few minutes ago that I wouldn't stick at 
much, decent or indecent, that would keep me out of 
that place. You, you must know what I feel. And 
I am not too dull to know that you could get dozens 
of men, with clean records ; you could import a college 
professor from home to do this thing you wish. Tak- 
ing me in is a pure charity." 

" Now you go too fast," dissented Noel, his quiet 
voice cool upon the other's warmth. " Perhaps I 
have a motive of my own. A while ago you underrated 
me ; now you overrate. No doubt, after I leave you 
alone, your active fancy will supply a reason why 
I choose a man under a fifteen-year sentence to be my 
instructor. You are the only man in the republic 
who knows of my origin. You are going to continue 
to be the only man. It will occur to you that I am 
a politician, that I am unofiicial dictator in this part 
of the country, that I necessarily have enemies as 
well as friends. You will readily suppose that I am 
not willing to supply either enemies or friends or the 
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interested public with the story of my childhood in the 
streets, my first education, and the belated tutoring 
I now propose. You will conceive that when I rise 
to address the Chamber, I will not tolerate the amused 
curiosity in the glances of my fellow-members that 
knowledge of this would direct to me. It is natural 
that I should not risk the loose tongue of any man 
I might bring here; that I will not risk any man's 
carelessness, or malice, or stupidity. Now you, 
Mr. Bruce, will not gossip or forget. For if you do, 
you may go back to the prison to finish your sentence 
at my pleasure. Is it not perfectly logical.^ " 

Bruce stood up in tremulous agitation. This 
time, all his questions were answered, in full. That is, 
if David Noel spoke in earnest. There was a dryness 
in his accents, an irony the other man found impos- 
sible to translate. 

** You would compel,'* he began. 

Noel shrugged. 

*^ After all, I would compel you only to what 
should not require compulsion. If you choose to put 
it that way, do so. I have told you a private matter, 
^eep the confidence, and you are undoubtedly Mr. 
Corey Bruce, one of my household staff. Break it, 
and you may be a convict on his way back to his 
prison. And that time, I fear you might stay there, 
indeed ! " 

^^Yesi" said Bruce. He took off his glasses. 
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looked at them on both sides, then put them on again. 
^* I9 I think I should deserve to ! I am not sure you 
are serious. Perhaps you are laughing at me because 
I was — ^suspicious. But, you did not need to say 
that ! I am under your roof, you know.'* 

'^ Then, suppose we shake hands instead of bar- 
gaining," said David Noel. He rose. '^ I hope all 
unpleasantness is done with between us. Down here, 
it is our way to bury such things promptly and 
silently ; and forget the place. Imitate us. Now, it is 
past one o'clock, and you had a long ride to-day. I 
will keep you up no longer. Grood-night." 

Taken by surprise, Bruce grasped the muscular, 
brown hand offered him, looking into the other man's 
eyes. He had yet to become accustomed to the swift- 
ness of Noel's methods. 

" Good-night," he returned, incapable of more 
adequate speech. 

He continued to stand on the balcony, watching the 
lightness and ease of movement with which Noel car- 
ried himself. When the door closed behind him, Bruce 
turned his glance around the pleasant room where 
he was to stay. 

He began to comprehend why the gate stood open 
with security before the House of the Little Shoes. 



CHAPTER VI 
The Inside of the House 

His first week in the house of David Noel passed 
in a dream-like haze, for Corey Bruce. The change 
had been too sudden. He would awake in the night, 
clutching at the cool linen sheets and gasping in his 
dread of finding the unclean prison bed beneath him. 
At first, he would have to switch on the night-lamp 
placed on a table beside his bed, and sit there in the 
lighted room, drawing greedy breaths of the air that 
drifted in from the garden loaded with sweets. Per- 
haps he would have to rise and walk about, or cool his 
parched lips with water from the carafe that stood 
near the lamp, before he could succeed in dissipating 
that wild panic and sleep again. But gradually these 
awakenings became less frequent, and their effect less 
powerful. After a few nights, he found it suffice to 
move on his pillow, or look toward the windows where 
white tropical starshine made the darkness luminous. 

Throughout the rest of his life, he never learned 
to sleep in a room with the blinds drawn. He never 
could overcome a suffocating horror of blank dark- 
ness, darkness that might conceal the walls of the cell 
where he had first learned how black night might be. 

He was granted a few days to recuperate, quite 
76 
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unmolested by any problems, for Noel was absent dar- 
ing that first week, and his secretary was with him. 
Benito, too, attended his master abroad as at home ; 
so only servants strange to Bruce occupied the villa. 
At first diffidentiy, then with growing confidence, 
Bruce wandered through the beautiful rooms, the 
wide verandas set behind those tall columns he had 
seen afar on the mountain, and the garden where 
some new grace seemed to be discoverable every day. 
His presence in the villa seemed to be accepted as a 
matter of course; he never had been quite so well 
attended in his life. He soon discovered that the 
numerous servants, all clad alike in white with bril- 
liant sashes which set off their dark skin amazingly, 
conducted themselves with the precision of an army 
corps, rather than the usual shiftlessncss of their 
kind. It amused him to discern in that fact a proof 
of Noel's unfailing efficiency. If the atmosphere 
seemed a trifle too rigidly military, why that was not 
surprising in a bachelor's establishment. 

He found and investigated the library with con- 
siderable curiosity. After studying the shelves de- 
voted to English books, he employed himself in 
making a list of more modem literature than any 
found there. He began to understand what Noel had 
meant and how accurate was the self-analysis in 
saying he was well read in Spanish and French, and 
the brilliant new literature of Brazil and her sister 
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republics. Noel had received his education in the 
years between sixteen and thirty ; had received it as 
a young South American. The study he presented 
was interesting. And it was wholesome, if humiliat- 
ingy to the man from the North to discover that here 
he himself might be called an ignorant man, since he 
knew nothing of a rich and copious literature, was 
scarcely aware of its greatest names. 

On the sixth day his solitude ended. Nilo Valdez 
arrived at the villa; in an automobile he himself 
drove, attended by two servants laden with port- 
folios, a folding typewriter in its case, and several 
suitcases. The private secretary himself was slim, 
sleek and debonair; a sallow young diplomat with a 
most engaging smile and the soft black eyes of a 
young girl. He came straight to the library upon 
entering. 

There Corey Bruce had retreated In a sudden 
recurrence of abject shyness on perceiving the motor 
car sweeping up the white driveway. Bruce readily 
guessed who the arrival was. He had not forgotten 
Noel's remark concerning his hard-working secretary, 
and somehow, the aspect of the motorist fitted with 
the laughing voice of the pianist whom he had heard 
from his balcony on his first night in Noel's house. 
What would the son of the Grovemor of the state have 
to say to the ex-convict from the interior? Bruce 
did not like to speculate. Or had Noel concealed the 
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past of his newly-added member of the household? 
That hardly would have been possible ! 

He was standing behind the long ebony table cen- 
tral in the library, affecting to examine a book, 
when Valdez appeared in the doorway, flanked by his 
burdened attendant. The secretary halted at sight 
of the other man, then bowed with punctilious cour- 
tesy and advanced with outstretched hand. 

** Ah ! '* he exclaimed vivaciously. " Dom David 
informed me that I should find a new companion. 
Welcome, Senhor Bruce, welcome to a busy house! 
If you lighten my labors, I shall embrace you with 
all my heart. I am Nilo Valdez, his Excellency's 
secretary. Pardon me one moment ! " 

He turned to direct the bearer of the portfolio 
to a curtained recess in an angle of the octagonal 
room, where he himself went upon one knee to open 
a safe which stood there. Bruce, who had warmly 
returned the cordial handclasp without finding an 
available word at his conmiand, stood watching the 
proceedings with a disproportionate interest. It was 
one of his peculiarities never to look quite like any- 
one else, no matter how carefully he attired himself. 
He stood now, peering through his heavy spectacles, 
his bushy red hair rumpled over his forehead by his 
nervous fingers while he had awaited the visitor, his 
shoulders stooped by the habit of that last dreadful 
year, an unconsciously quaint figure. Nilo Valdez, 
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Nilo Valdez was back within fifteen minutes ; look- 
ingy if possible, more sleekly immaculate than before 
and still better satisfied with himself. 

^^We shall lunch outside, not so?'' he inquired, 
leading the way to a veranda used as a breakfast 
room. ** I am a hungry wolf ! It is pleasant out here, 
yes? '* 

" Yes,** agreed Bruce. He braced himself. There 
was something which had to be said ; something he did 
not want to say, yet was obstinately determined to 
convey to this smiling young Brazilian before they 
sat at table together. He would take no advantage, 
morbidly proud as a Scot. 

" Yes," he said again. ** Much pleasanter than 
at Rio Nabuco.'' 

The shameful name of the prison was spoken. 
He waited the result. Nilo Valdez, leaning forward 
in his chair to inspect the contents of a dish just 
uncovered before him, nodded without any evidence 
of shocked amazement. 

" Truly ! Yet you should have seen it some years 
ago, before Dom David was Grovemor of the state. 
But such reforms are made slowly ! Naturally, those 
who are outside object to paying taxes for those who 
are in ; especially in these times when few people go 
to prison. This country is quiet; there are coun- 
tries where no one knows what night he will sleep in 
jail; where election time — well, no more could be 
6 
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^' My older brother is a Senator," he declared. 
^And has his fingers on the poise of great events? 
Yes, perhaps he has, a few times a year. But I, I 
live with the making of those events ! I see them start, 
I see them grow, I see them in the completion. Not 
only politics ! When the new diamond fields were dis- 
covered some years ago, who knew six months before 
the public? My brother, the Senator? My father, 
the Governor? No, Senhor, I did. It was I who 
wrote the document sealing Dom David's colossal act 
of magnificent patriotism, there in the library I 
wrote it! Yes, with tears of rapture in my eyes, I 
wrote from his Excellency's dictation that which was 
to set every heart in the Republic at his feet. What, 
you stare? You do not know what it is? Is it pos- 
sible that you do not know of the Noel Mines? " 

Bruce shook his head, keenly interested. 

^ No. Won't you tell me? " he urged. 

Valdez rose ceremoniously, bowed, and sat down 
again, pushing aside his dessert-plate. 

'^ Senhor, to tell that story to all men is the duty 
of every citizen of the state where I was bom, and 
is also a debt of honor. Yes, we owe gratitude. And 
we pay it ! But no one knows the story so well as I, 
who — but you shall hear ! " 

" You must know, Senhor, that ten years ago 
when David Noel was one of an exploring party 
strayed far up an obscure river seeking for gold, he 
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discovered a certain tract of land reached by no roads 
or railroads, in fact, by nothing at all. He was a 
very young man then, but he had ideas. He obtained 
a grant of that land from the government. Already 
he had rendered services to the state, and in return the 
place was granted to him and his heirs forever. He 
had discovered it, you see. After that, everyone for- 
got the Vallejo Noel for a while. I believe Dom David 
forgot it, too, for he was busy with many things. 
Four years ago, my state, the state of which Dom 
David was then Governor, was desolated by a fright- 
ful drouth and famine. The people were unprepared 
to meet such a calamity; how could they be other- 
wise? It was frightful, it was terrible ! I was twenty 
that year, and it was my first year as Dom David's 
secretary. Ah, the night he first dictated his glorious 
address to me and I grasped his intention! In the 
library we were, then a room only half completed. 
But let me tell you of it as he rose in the Chamber, 
and spoke to his colleagues. Pedro," Yaldez turned 
to the servant, " bring here a bottle of Veuve Cliquot, 
but do not open it." He smiled at Bruce, his black 
eyes kindling. 

^^The Chamber, Senhor Bruce, had met to dis- 
cuss the taking of measures and borrowing money to 
meet expenses and relieve the sufferings of the people, 
which were horrible. Do you know what a two-year 
drouth is? The loss of two years' harvests, the cattle 
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dead in thousands, the people dying of hunger along 
the roads to the cities — ^where there is no food for 
them if they do arrive. It was so then! Men 
despaired. When Dom David rose I was in the gal- 
lery. He told, Senhor, how he had discovered dia- 
mond-bearing clay in the great tract of land belong- 
ing to him, how he had sent for experts and had the 
place examined, how it promised to be rich as certain 
world-famous fields, and already had yielded gems 
of great size. Can you guess what he did, Senhor 
Bruce? '' 

** He offered to supply the money needed? *' 
guessed Bruce. ** That was generous ! '* > ' 

^^ No, Senhor ! He returned to the state all that 
tract of land which was his, reserving for himself only 
a fifth part of the future revenues from it. Yes, he 
gave up to the people of his state the Noel Mines, 
saying the grant was made in ignorance of its value, 
and that he could not keep it with honor amid the 
people's necessity." 

" Gave— up ? »» 

^' Absolutely ! He gave it to be used for the 
present relief and future devlopment of the state. 
And that gift was the gift of life to many; fortune 
to many others like my own family, whose estates 
must have perished otherwise. What sums the state 
borrowed, the mines paid off in a short time. Since 
then our country blossoms with improvements, public 
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works, benefits from the revenue of that gift. The 
Noel Mines have yielded growth and commerce and 
prosperity ; have gathered a hundred interests around 
them. In more directions and branches than one can 
measure, they extend, those interests : steamboat lines, 
railways, population of empty lands. And the people, 
they do not forget. They will never forget. Pedro, 
open ! Senhor Bruce, I drink with you to the health 
of his Excellency, Dom David Noel.'* 

The cork flew promptly under the ready hand of 
Pedro, poised for the command. And, mindful of a 
certain empty cell — Corey Bruce very willingly stood 
up opposite the ebullient Valdez and drank the toast. 

The breeze fluttered long sprays of carmine blos- 
soms against the veranda screen. Valdez touched his 
forehead with a scented handkerchief and selected 
a cigarette before sitting down. 

*' After all, to-day is as hot as an onmibus full 
of devils," he commented, with a return to his usual 
nonchalance. *^ And there is much work to be done 
before night. Half an hour to recover from my drive 
and my luncheon, and then I must be about my 
affairs.'' 

Bruce hesitated, recalling a remark of Valdez 
when they first met in the library. He was eager to 
aid, yet doubtful of his offer's reception. 

*^ Can I help? " he ventured. '* I should like to, 
if I may." 
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"But certainly!'* the other welcomed the sug- 
gestion. ** In the business correspondence, why not? 
Can you use a typewriter? '* 

" Yes." 

"Good! I can tell you briefly what is to be 
answered to a letter, and you can — ^wait ! You write 
our language?'* 

" Yes, better than I speak it. I have a college 
knowledge of the language, the slow and ponderous 
kind. I took up the study in preparation for work 
in this country." 

Yaldez laughed cheerfully. 

" Twice as good ! " he exclaimed. " Later, we 
can exchange practice in our respective tongues. It 
is my dream to visit your United States, some day. 
I will leave you, then, and an hour from now we shall 
meet in the library? *' 

Bruce nodded. 

The two young men turned towards the door in 
pleasant comradeship. The Northerner's mind 
teemed with questions which he desired to put, con- 
cerning the man who had taken him from the prison 
of Rio Nabuco and brought him here. But it was 
wiser to wait, his discretion warned him, and he meant 
to obey the inner voice. But one query he did ad- 
vance, as the cool interior of the villa received them. 

" The man who brought me here — ^Benito, said this 
was called the ' House of the Little Shoes.' " Is that 
right, I wondered ^" 
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N3o Valdez laughed and shrugged. 

^* Yes, and no ! Dom David's house is known by 
that name all over the republic; among the native 
and lower classes it never is called anything else. But 
of course it is really the Villa Noel, and so called by 
people who know better. There is nothing surpris- 
ing about the matter. You saw the gate pillars at 
the entrance? " 

« Yes.'' 

** Those alabaster shoes were made in Italy by 
a very great artist. It was a caprice of Dom David's 
to have them there, no doubt. Perhaps they are the 
luck of his house, like the Vase of Edenhall. Who 
knows? At least, they are original, which is always 
something! You will wait for me, then? I shall not 
be long." 

Bruce watched the other spring up the broad white 
stairs and pause at the foot of the exquisite blue 
Chinese rug that hung from the upper balustrade, 
to wave an airy adieu to the man below. V\^en 
Valdez was gone, he turned aside into the library. 
He meant to pass the hour of waiting by getting out 
some of the detail maps from their cases and locating 
the Noel Mines. Of course he had heard of them 
vaguely, but he had not realized their importance any 
more definitely than the average North American 
realizes the vast extent and wealth of South America 
and its people. 

The maps showed him other things than the mines. 
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He could trace the railroads, for instance, of which 
Valdez had spoken, the steamboat lines that climbed 
the rivers of that district and the highways built 
across them. There were notes here and there upon 
the margin of the maps, some in a fine, meticulously 
perfect writing that he learned was Noel's, some in a 
wide-open scrawl of abbreviations and references 
which proved to be Nilo Valdez's conception of writ- 
ing. At that time, Bruce exactly reversed in his 
mind the authorship of these notes; attributing the 
delicately exact work to the secretary. 

The notes gave him a new view of David Noel's 
action in returning the diamond mines to the state. 
Whether the gift was made in generosity or foresight, 
certainly Noel must gain as large an income from 
the related enterprises in which he had a share as the 
full ownership of the mines could have yielded him. 
Judging from the memoranda on the maps, scarcely 
any undertaking was carried on in that part of the 
country in which Noel had not some share. 

And yet he had turned aside to pick insignificant 
Corey Bruce out of an obscure prison. How had he 
ever noticed the ruined engineer's existence, amid all 
the varied affairs which engaged him? The explana^ 
tion given on the balcony that first night did not 
satisfy him. Bruce absently twisted his fingers in his 
hair, as he stared unseeingly at the maps, tangling 
his locks as his thoughts were tangled. 
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So much pity for an utter stranger seemed un- 
reasonable. He did not believe that Noel had acted 
from self-interest. He reproached himself for his 
first doubts as for a meanness. Freed from clogging 
suspicion, his gratitude expanded unhampered; also 
his curiosity. Compassion might have urged Noel 
to rescue the prisoner from his misery, but could 
compassion alone have made Noel to bring him to 
this house as an honored guest, to trust him so far, 
to prepare Nilo Valdez to meet him with so much 
kindness ? 

Well, perhaps! All Bruce's speculation, how- 
ever far ranging, returned to the thought of Noel's 
one undoubted kindness that he knew: he could not 
forget that Noel had sent twenty-five miles for the 
prisoner's spectacles. 

He wanted to see Noel again. If all were as it 
appeared to be, he wanted to recognize the full debt 
he owed his rescuer. There was a Scotch angularity 
of conscience in Corey Bruce. He wanted to face a 
debt, even though he might never be able to pay it. 
But there was also in him an element of Scotch cau- 
tion. He must be sure. After that ! 



CHAPTER Vn 
The Letter to a Ladt Named Rose 

^ You know, dear Rose, I promised to write 
you of my experiences, and what they did to me. 
Well, I have kept my promise ! And it has not 
been easy to tell you. I would have liked to 
keep this year hidden from you, of all people on 
earth ; and from your father. But it would not 
be honest to do so. You were always strong 
for honesty. Rose. I don't mean only because 
you may not care to write to me again. There is 
something else. I have just told you how Nilo 
Valdez said it was the duty of every citizen of 
the republic to repeat the story of David NoePs 
generosity to everyone who would listen. Rose, 
I have a queer feeling — no logic to it — ^just a 
feeling — that it would not be honest to Noel 
to conceal from you his kindness to me. I don't 
know whether any one else could understand 
that feeling; I know you will. I am a worm and 
you are a firefly, but we have some mental meet- 
ing-places, haven't we? 

" I have been in this house a month, now. It 
is three weeks since Noel came home for the first 
time after bringing me here. I was at work with 

91 
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Nilo Valdez, in the evening, when I looked up to 
see Noel in the doorway, watching us. Since 
then, he treats me ahnost as he does Valdez.'' 

Corey Bruce straightened in his chair with an 
unwarranted change of color and pulled a blotter over 
the letter on the desk before him. 

** I — I did not hear you come in, Dom David," he 
stammered, with that guilty embarrassment upon him 
which usually overtakes a man when found speaking 
of another, however inoffensively. 

Noel sank into a chair opposite the desk, motion- 
ing the other man to keep his position. 

" I am interrupting you," he remarked perfunc- 
torily. " You were writing a letter, I see." 

** Yes. A letter home. You see, it is a year 
since, since ^" 

** A year since your family heard of you? " 

Bruce fancied he detected disapproval in the tone. 
A flush colored his thin face; he had the trans- 
parent complexion corresponding with his red hair, 
rendered more transparent by his long confinement. 
He nervously took off his glasses and replaced them 
before replying. 

" Oh, I really meant North," he explained. ** I 
haven't a home, in the intimate sense. No parents 
living. No brothers or sisters. A cousin and— 
everyone has relations more or less distant or indif- 
ferent, I suppose, but they hardly make a home." 
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^^ I have no kin at all/' Noel stated. He took 
a cigar from a humidor on the desk, looking at it 
abstractedly. " Most men have, of course ! Your 
first name is a family name, is it not? '' 

" Yes, my mother's family name was Corey." 

Noel continued to look at the cigar he had taken, 
without lighting it. 

"Yes? You are a New Yorker, I think you 
said? '' 

" A Philadelphian, Dom David,'* Bruce corrected. 
" But there are branches of both sides of our family 
in New York, both Bruces and Coreys." 

** Yes. I thought that possible." 

Struck by some indefinable significance in his com- 
panion's tone, Bruce peered at him, hesitating. Noel 
lifted his grey eyes to the inquiring brown ones for a 
moment, seeming to scrutinize his features in a search 
for some vague resemblance. If he found what he 
sought, he said nothing. He returned his attention to 
the cigar without comment, yet the gleam of a new 
idea enlightened Bruce's vision. Noel was, or had 
been, a New Yorker ; he himself had said so. 

** Did — do you perhaps know some of my people 
at home? " he wondered. 

" Perhaps," said Noel. ** I was about to ask you 
that question. No doubt there are a good many 
people of that name in the city, yet it is possible that 
I did know — ^your family. There wa9« perhaps still 
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way through college, and all that sort of thing. I 
usually spent a short time there each vacation. Con- 
stance is a handsome girl, and kept on the social 
merry-go-round nowadays." 

Noel nodded and at last proceeded to light his 
cigar. He looked suddenly uninterested, almost 
bored. The unbroken reticence of years concerning 
that inner life wherein he cherished the image of the 
princess of the little shoes, the concealment of its 
very existence, had developed jealous sensitiveness 
almost morbid upon that subject. Noel did not like 
to hear Constance's name handled with cousinly ofF- 
handedness ; the name he himself never spoke aloud. 
He had f oimd out what he wanted to know about 
Corey Bruce; now he wished to abandon the subject. 
At least, for the present ! He had not the slightest 
intention of taking Bruce across the threshold of his 
mind. He was even willing to take elaborate pre- 
cautions to prevent that intrusion. Perhaps, also, 
he was stirred with his first misgivings as to the pos- 
sibility of making a childish dream into the solid 
fabric of life for a man and a woman. The Con- 
stance evoked by Bruce's speech was no phantom, 
but an actual modem woman, perhaps too actual ! 

** Senhor Ferraz will be here, this evening, bring- 
ing more of those reports upon which you and Valdez 
are working," he remarked, laying his extinguished 
match in the tray. *^ I mean, the secret census of 
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the Germans in this country. Remember, this matter 
is not to be spoken of except to Valdez or to me. The 
fact that the census is being taken, is Jmown to very 
few.'' 

Bruce hardly heard the caution. His mind had 
been actively employed for the last moments in ego- 
tistical human fashion with his own affairs. He went 
on, not with a reply to Noel's speech, but with a con- 
tinuation of *his own thoughts during the interval. 

** Then that was why you came to Rio Nabuco 
after me ! That is why you took me from the prison 
and brought me here! You recognized my name as 
one you knew." 

Noel's black brows knotted, his eyes narrowed to 
flashes of very light grey in his dark face. 

** I thought that I had told you why I brought 
you here to work for me," he retorted. ** Was not 
once enough, Mr. Bruce? " 

Bruce shook his head, rising in his excitement and 
resolve, so that he looked doiym at the man in the 
chair. He could not, of course, know how he intruded 
in forbidden places. 

'*No, General Noel. You see, I can't believe 
that at all. ^/Wiy, it is not even reasonable! Why 
should you take a convict from Rio Nabuco to prac- 
tise English with you? If you were in earnest at all 
when you spoke about my gossiping, why, you must 
have known there was nothing to gossip about. You 
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speak better English than I do, now ; so if ever you 
do slip into the wrong kind, you could laugh it off and 
no one would ever imagine — anything." He floun- 
dered, and recovered himself. ^^ If you did choose 
to use such a man for such a reason, why should you 
bring him into your house as a guest and treat him 
with the most delicate kindness? Kindness! It's — 
it's consideration! I do not know why you like to 
hide your kindness and, and masquerade as indif- 
ferent. Perhaps you are afraid I would expect the 
impossible and ask you to turn me loose. I shall 
not, of course. But I do wish you would tell if I'm 
not right in guessing that you took me from Rio 
Nabuco because you know some of my family. If I'm 
wropg, if you only brought me here to use me as 
you say, I am content and grateful. But unless it is 
so, don't tell me that you only trust me because you 
have got the prison to hold over me like a club. That 
kills what poor self-respect I've got left ; it, it is rank 
in every breath I take. If it is so, why, I've nothing 
to say. But if it is not, I wish you would tell me so." 
The stammering, fervent protest pierced Noel 
with a conviction of selfish cruelty. He knew why he 
had masqueraded, as Bruce called it ; but he had not 
known how hardly that masquerade of his motives fell 
on the other man. He had thought only that he 
wanted no premature imveiling of his dream of the 
Princess Constance. He did not want his romance 
7 
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known before he made it known to her, and if by some 
chance he failed in winning her, he could not bear that 
it should ever be known at all. Nor*did he want her 
to suppose, when he went to her eventually, that he 
had tried to buy her favors by kindness to her kins- 
man; but neither was he willing to shelter his own 
pride behind Corey Bruce's hiuniliation. Simply, he 
had not considered Bruce's point of view. He rose 
now, with the extreme Southern courtesy which seemed 
formal in Northern eyes, but which long custom had 
made natural to him as to a Latin. 

*' You are right, and I was wrong," he conceded 
without reserve. ^^I might have been more frank 
with you — ^I should have been! Yet you must re- 
member that I knew nothing of you personally, be- 
fore I met you at Rio Nabuco. You might have been 
the kind of man best left in prison ; or best returned 
to it. There is no reason why you should not know 
that your name caught my eye, in a set of registers 
I had occasion to examine. I had investigations 
made, and found you were an American engineer. I 
had the minutes of your trial brought to me, and read 
them over with Nilo Valdez. Your trial did not seem 
to me to have been conducted without prejudice, 
neither did it to Nilo. Also, I knew Rio Nabuco and 
what it would mean to a white man. I should have 
investigated the case, had you been a stranger in 
every way. Suspecting you to be of a family I 
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respect, I thought investigation an urgent duty. So 
the next time I was in that neighborhood, I rode over 
to see you. Now, is the air clear between us? " 

Bruce gripped the hand offered him, struggling 
with his usual inarticulateness. 

^^ I am glad that you spoke frankly," Noel filled 
the empty moment. '^ We will say that Rio Nabuco 
is forgotten. If you are content in my house, I am 
content also. Put it on the ground that we are both 
Americans, if you like. Have you seen Valdez re- 
cently? In his room? Thank you. I will see him 
there." 

Bruce did not at once renew his letter-writing 
after Noel had gone. He sat down again and drew 
out the letter, then remained for a long time leaning 
upon the desk, head in hand. The attitude implied 
nothing of desperation or grief. On the contrary 
he thought all the loathsomeness of Rio Nabuco was 
drawing away from him as he sat there, like an un- 
seen presence driven afar. Now he could feel grati- 
tude to Noel without loss of self-respect. He could 
give rein to his cordial liking for Nilo Valdez. Had 
not Noel said that he and Valdez had investigated 
the trial, and had not their verdict been expressed 
when the prisoner was brought to their home, and 
accepted into pleasant intimacy? Yes, they were 
friends. 

Fourteen years of his sentence remained to be 
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served. His plans for his life and career were, of 
course, hopelessly shattered. He recognized that, 
but he was still incapable of realizing it ; the present 
relief was too profound. He had recovered much 
during the last four weeks, but he was still a man ex- 
hausted mentally and physically. It was almost, he 
thought, as if he had died instead of the Indian whom 
he had shot, and had awakened in another world. 
The ambitions of his former life seemed faint, futile 
things ; pathetic, perhaps, but too far behind him to 
claim much consideration. Other purposes must fill 
the coming years. Just now, to remain in the Villa 
Noel was enough. That, and to be able to write to 
Rose. 

After a long time, he straightened himself in his 
chair and rubbed his hot face with his handkerchief. 
The heat was unusual, even in the shaded room. He 
thought of the probable atmosphere in the under- 
ground cell at Rio Nabuco, and recoiled with sick 
disgust from the reply of his too excellent memory. 
Suppose Noel had not noticed his name on that prison 
register? He shuddered in a horror of the place, 
greater even than he had felt when he dwelt there. 

When his hand was steadier, he drew towards him 
the letter; the unfinished letter to a woman called 
Rose. He gazed at it soberly, then took up his pen. 
At first he wrote slowly, then more and more rapidly, 
his heart driving his hand. When he finally ceased. 
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he was surprised and somewhat dismayed at the num- 
ber of sheets of paper he had covered, throwing them 
about the desk in his excitement. He began to assem- 
ble and number the pages, folding them together with 
methodical neatness. 

They made quite a formidable bulk, altogether. 
Bruce snapped a rubber band about the packet, then 
ruefully contemplated the result. Decidedly, the let- 
ter resembled a legal document rather than a dainty 
epistle to a lady. He had a vision of small fingers 
tugging at the heavy band. 

** It looks like most things I maul. I do beat 
the Dutch at everything ! " he muttered aloud, petu- 
lantly choosing a large manila envelope as the only 
possible container. 

He hardly knew that he had spoken his complaint 
aloud, iintil someone's shadow fell across the space 
before him, putting out the little glittering lights 
struck by the sunshine from the crystal and copper 
fittings of the desk. Expecting to see Valdez or Noel 
behind him, and somewhat embarrassed at his display 
of ill temper, he turned, and collided with a man 
who had stolen up to look over the writer's shoulder. 

The two came together with considerable violence. 
Bruce's spectacles were knocked awry by the in- 
truder's chin, so unanticipated by either man had been 
the collision. 

The blinking American raised his hand to replace 
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the spectacles before he thought of speaking, but a 
brusque gesture of the other man's struck his arm and 
sent the glasses tinkling to the floor. Bruce uttered 
a cry of veritable anguish, stammering in his angr j 
distress. 

** What — ^what? My glasses ! *' 

The man made no answer; he was neither Nilo 
Valdez nor Noel ; even Bruce's blurred vision at once 
discerned that fact. He was pale, tall and thinly 
made. He stood like a pointer after the dog has 
flushed a bird : straining forward, yet inunovable. He 
was looking toward the desk. 

Visitors were plentiful at Villa Noel. Bruce's first 
thought was that here was merely some guest less 
well-bred than usual. Puzzled and angry, he leaned 
down to grope for the glasses; afraid to step lest 
he tread on them and complete their destruction. 

The room was strongly lighted by the noonday 
sun. Just as he located what he sought, Bruce saw 
the shadow of the man's arm extended towards the 
desk. He snatched up the glasses with his left hand, 
and sprang erect to pinion the stranger's wrist with 
his right. 

" Here ! " he exclaimed. " What are you doing? " 

He checked his speech in amazement, for the man 
grasped the yellow manila envelope containing the 
letter to Rose. 

" These papers are for me," the man stated, with 
a false mildness smoothing the surface of his guttural 
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Toice. ** I was to call for them, Senhor. Pardon my 
clumsiness, I beseech you." 

Without releasing the man's bony wrist, Bruce 
put on his spectacles, shaking them into place with 
a jerk of his head. He looked again, and verified 
his first impression : the stranger indeed grasped the 
yellow envelope. 

" You're crazy," he snapped. " Papers? You've 
got a private letter. A letter of mine." 

The man's pale lips spread into an ingratiating 
smile. He offered no resistance to Bruce's grasp upon 
his wrist, but he continued to hold the yellow envelope. 

^^ Oh, there is no need of so much caution with 
me, Senhor! I am in his Excellency's confidence. 
He sent me for these." 

** He sent you — for what? I tell you that you 
hold a letter of my own." 

'^ So ! And what you said when I entered, what 
of that, Senhor? " 

"Why, what did I say?" 

The man repeated Bruce's vexed exclamation of 
a moment before, in strongly accented, but correct 
English, as it had been spoken : 

" I do beat the Dutch at everything ! " 

" Well? " queried the puzzled Bruce. 

** You perceive that I am well informed, Senhor." 

" I perceive that one of us two is crazy," Bruce 
exclaimed in exasperation. "Let go my letter, please.** 
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They were standing close together, Bruce's face 
aUnost touching the pale bony face of the other with 
its pointed yellow beard, as the American pressed 
down upon the desk the hand he had pinioned. 

** His Excellency sent me for it," the man mildly 
insisted. 

" He did nothing of the kind. Whatever he sent 
you for, it certainly was not this letter." 

** And, the Dutch, as you wrongly name them? " 

Bruce stared at his captive in complete bewilder- 
ment and irritation. The allusion had no meaning for 
him. He utterly distrusted the man, but he could 
imagine no reason why anyone should want to gain 
possession of his letter, and there was no other 
document on the desk. Indeed, no documents were 
kept in this little music-room. All of Noel's work was 
done in the library, all important papers were kept 
in the safe, locked in by the meticulously careful 
Valdez. 

** If Dom David sent you here, why did you sneak 
up behind me that way? " he challenged, *^ and why 
did you try to snatch the letter while I was picking 
up my glasses? You are not telling me the truth. 
There is something wrong." 

**You doubt my word?" reproached the man. 
** Ring for a servant, and send to Dom David. Ask 
him if he did not send me for the papers." 

Shaken by the apparent candor of this request, 
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Bruce wavered. Certainly, he might send for Nilo 
Valdez and ask him if this stranger had been sent for 
any documents. There was no reason why he should 
not do this. Valdez would not ask to see the contents 
of Bruce's letter, of course. Bruce had poured out 
his shy and reticent heart in those pages; the mere 
idea of their being read by another than the lady 
named Rose made him writhe. But he could see no 
harm in accepting the man's suggestion; indeed it 
seemed the only way to convince him that he did not 
want this particular letter. Slowly he released 
the wrist he held and turned toward the call bell 
set in the wall, keeping between the suspect and 
the door. 

Scarcely had Bruce moved across the room when 
the man leaped for the open window. It was a well- 
calculated attempt ; by no possible means could Bruce 
turn and reach him in time to prevent his escape. But 
the American had not neglected to foresee that 
chance. Catching up a light chair, he hurled it 
spinning towards the fugitive's legs. The chair glided 
across the polished floor like a sled, and struck its 
target with accuracy. The awkward missile was 
effective. The man went crashing down. Before he 
could recover and rise, Bruce was upon him, grasping 
at the letter. The man tried furiously to free the 
envelope, striving to regain his feet and disentangle 
his limbs from the projecting legs of the chair. 
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^ Get up," Bruce panted, sayagely. " Here P 

The yellow envelope tore across, too roughly 
handled. From between the clutching hands it poured 
out its contents; the pages slipping and fluttering 
over the floor. Bruce promptly dropped his man 
to make a wild dash after the scatter^ letter. The 
other made a similar move ; then, arrested, crouched 
staring at the pages nearest him as he stooped for- 
ward. Corey Bruce wrote a round, legible hand, not 
very small. From sheet to sheet the man's glance 
shifted over the easily-read lines, gathering their 
obvious purport. 

^' Here ! " the outraged Bruce repeated, sweeping 
the pages into a heap. ^'What do you mean by 
that? '» 

The man uttered a guttural ejaculation, started 
up, and setting his palms on the window sill, vaulted 
out into the garden. 

The crash of the chair, the stamp of feet and 
angry voices had sounded loudly across the noontide 
repose of the villa. As Bruce rose to his feet, 
triumphantly holding the huddled mass of pages he 
had rescued, one of the white-clad, orange-sashed 
servants appeared in the doorway. The native's 
opaque brown eyes roamed from the dishevelled figure 
of the American to the disordered desk and shattered 
chair. He was too well-trained to question or ex- 
claim, but his expression assumed an austere disap- 
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proval. Beyond the servant appeared the quizzical 
countenance of Nilo Valdez, as that gentleman 
reached the scene of battle. 

"What is it?'* the latter queried. "A snake 
or a tarantula? Shall I order a pistol or a 
lemonade? " 

Bruce shook his head in deprecation of the rail- 
lery. He was panting and so bewildered by an epi- 
sode all at variance with the placid life of the villa, 
that he scarcely knew how to convey the happening 
to Valdez's mind. 

" It was a man," he answered, his tongue tripping 
as his hurrying thought hastened it. " He came in 
here — ^he said Dom David had sent him, for this.'* 
He thrust out the handful of pages he had gathered 
with a confused idea of explanation. " Looking over 
my shoulder, he was, when I caught him at it, trying 
to read my letter ! When he found I would not give it 
to him, he tried to snatch it from the desk and bolt. 
I — ^through there ! " he motioned toward the window 
dazedly. " I got it — but I could not stop him, he 
was off through there.'' 

The smile had left Valdez's lips. His soft eyes 
began to glisten as he looked from the window to 
Bruce's face. 

" What is it? " he demanded, briefly. 

" The letter? Only a letter to one of my people 
at home." 
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"Why did he want it?" 

" I don't know. I can't understand. I think he 
made a mistake. He said Dom David had sent him 
for it." 

"A lie! Ihave just come from Dom David. What 
did the man look like? " 

^^ He knocked off my eyeglasses, and I was ex- 
cited," deprecated Bruce. " But he was taU and 
pale ; pale eyes, pale light-<;olored hair and Van Dyke 
beard. Sort of bony, big — ^yet thin, you know the 
kind." 

The glitter obliterated aU the softness in the dark 
field of Valdez's eyes. He beckoned Bruce to him, and 
drew aside the drapery at the doorway. 

" Did he look like that man? " he demanded. 

Bruce followed the indicating finger with his gaze 
and looked across the lovely hall with its central 
fountain. Through the wide doors beyond he could 
see a limousine standing under the porte cochere of 
the villa. It was a handsome car, with two liveried 
servants on the box. Inside, just leaning back 
against the cushioned seats and opening a little 
book, was a man. Nilo Valdez was prepared. He 
seized Bruce's arm as the American would have sprung 
forward. 

** Hush ! Hush ! " he cautioned. 

" But that is he ! The man," rebelled Bruce ex- 
citedly. ** The impudence — ^why ^" 
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"Yes. I thought so.'' 

" He, he just ran aroiind the comej of the house 
and jumped into that car? " 

" Yes. He is very clever.'* 

"But, let us go out; confront him. He tried 
to steal from me." 

"Why should we go out? He will swear that 
he never left his car, and his two men wiU bear him out 
in everything." 

"What? Why, I know him! Vd know him 
anywhere." 

" You would be one against three," said Valdez. 
" He is an influential man and you are a stranger, a 
foreigner. You have no witnesses. Your word 
would not be enough. Be patient; he got nothing 
by his risk, and he has shown his hand to us. 
Certainly, he is furiously angry beneath that calm- 
ness you see." 

" You mean to let him go? " incredulously. 

" Of course ! " 

" Because my word isn't ^" Bruce wrenched 

his arm away from the restraining hand, his face 
twitching with bitterness. " I understand. I sup- 
pose, if it had been you or Dom David ^" 

Valdez shrugged. 
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He never would have tried it, my dear Bruce. 
Because you were a stranger, he dared. My friend, 
you are innocent as a girl ! Would you fight in the 
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open against a barricaded enemy? Wait, wait!** 

" Let us go to Dom David." 

" We will tell him, presently. Now, he is going 
out — with your acquaintance, there, and two other 
gentlemen who are this moment with him in the 
library." 

** Going out? He is going out with that, that 
thief? " 

"With Dom Jacinto Meyer," Valdez corrected 
the question, " whose political views sometimes clash 
with those of Dom David, as will happen with states- 
men. Yes, they are going out together. Listen ! " 

Voices issued from the drawing-room as the doors 
opened. Nilo Valdez drew Bruce back into the little 
music-room, turned to the desk and caught up a sheet 
of paper. On it he hurriedly traced a few lines in his 
individual scrawl of abbreviations acarcely compre- 
hensible to one who did not know his system. He 
showed it to Bruce, who gathered its import, not 
without difficulty. 

" You see? It will tell Dom David enough to put 
him beyond Meyer's trickery, should the man attempt 
any," Valdez hurriedly murmured, as the voices came 
nearer. " I think he will do nothing, though ! He 
will await our move." 

He folded the sheet, thrust it into a used envelope 
taken from his pocket, and motioned to Bruce to re- 
main where he was. As Noel came across the patioy 
accompanied by two elderly men and preceded 
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by a servant who sped to attend at the door, 
Valdez stepped forward with his usual air of 
alert nonchalance. 

^^ Pardon one moment, gentlemen," he saluted the 
group. ^^ Dom David, may I beg an instant before 
you leave? The matter of this letter — ^have I 
answered it correctly? '* 

Noel took the offered envelope with a word of 
apology to his guests; who politely turned aside to 
admire the lilies floating in the railed fountain. 
Bruce, watching between the door curtain, dried his 
face, streaming with the heat of recent exertion, and 
settled his garments in anticipation of being sum- 
moned to bear witness against Jacinto Meyer, in spite 
of Valdez's opinion. He could not understand why 
the man should be allowed to go unchallenged. He 
waited, his expectant eyes fixed upon the four men 
standing beyond in the hall in the soft yet ample 
light which flooded through the rose and blue shades, 
metamorphosing hot noon to blended dawnlight and 
twilight. But he was disappointed in his vengeful 
expectation. Noel returned the note to his secretary 
without a change of expression visible in his dark face. 

" You understand the matter perfectly, Nilo," he 
observed. ^^ Continue as you are doing." 

Valdez bowed, and escorted the group out to the 
limousine. Bruce heard the laughing voices, heard 
the false mildness of Meyer's voice joined with the 
others, until the car rolled away. 
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When Valdez returned to Bruce, he sat at the 
desk smoothing out the wrinkles from his outraged 
letter before placing it in a fresh envelope. 

" I can't see why he wanted this," he chafed. 
" Why anyone should want it ! " 

" He did not want it,** Valdez promptly returned. 
" He believed you had something else. Now, why 
did he believe that, and what did he think you had that 
he did want? " 

" You must be right," agreed Bruce thoughtfully. 
** Because he abandoned the letter as soon as the 
envelope tore and he saw the contents." 

^^ Did he say nothing? Nothing that might serve 
as a clue? " 

*' Yes." Bruce ran his fingers through his hair. 
*^ He said something, but it had no sense. He kept 
repeating a slang phrase I spoke before I saw he 
was in the room." 

"What was it?" 

" Why, I was clumsy about getting the letter 
evenly, and it put me out of temper." Bruce colored, 
slightly confused. ^^ I said ^ I do beat the Dutch at 
everything ! ' Meaning, you know, that I'm as awk- 
ward as a Hun. It is slang — ^English slang. It really 
means Grermans, and not Dutch at all. It hasn't 
much sense, but ^" 

He stopped questioningly. Valdez had uttered an 
exclamation and slapped his palms upon his knee. 
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'^ GrermansP Grermans? That was what he 
dwelt upon? " 

" Why, yes ! " 

" And your letter is bulky enough," nodded 
Valdez, regarding it. "In a heavy envelope, too! 
I see. Have you forgotten the census reports upon 
which we are working? " 

Bruce stared. 

" He thought I had those? " 

" Without doubt. Jacinto Meyer knows academic 
English fairly well, I think, but he doesn't know 
slang expressions. He supposed you were boasting 
of your powers ! " Valdez broke into a peal of his 
gay laughter. " And you threw a chair at him? I 
hope it hurt! " 

" He is a Grerman? " Bruce puzzled. 

" His father married one of our ladies. He is by 
birth half a Brazilian. But he was educated in Grer- 
many, and he is altogether German in sympathies 
and taste — everything ! " 

** And he is Dom David's enemy? Yet he comes 
here " 

" Oh, of course ! The enmity is beneath the sur- 
face. My dear Bruce, do enemies in your, country 
refuse to speak to one another and shoot each other 
with pistols? Let us be modem in all things ! " 

Bruce sat thinking for some moments ; there was 
a question he had more than once wanted to ask, yet 
8 
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had hesitated to do so. Now, in the new confidence 
gained from his clearer understanding of David Noel, 
he ventured. 

** Is Dom David a citizen of this country? ** 

" But yes." 

**I, I thought that he was bom ^ Bruce began, 

then stopped with an alarmed wonder if he had be- 
trayed Noel's confidence. 

**In the United States?'* Yaldez took up his 
speech readily. " He was ; in the city of New York. 
Is it possible you do not know that story, either? 
How many stories have I told you, I wonder? '* 

^^ I do not know much," confessed Bruce. 

*^ Well, after the episode of the diamond mines, 
Dom David was suggested as President of the Repub- 
lic. But when the nomination was offered to him, 
he declined. He said that he was a citizen of your 
United States. He was one of us ; he wanted to be- 
come one of us, but he would not abandon the country 
of his birth. Up to then, it had been generally sup- 
posed that he was a Brazilian. Then as the greatest 
honor we could give in return for his services, he 
was made a citizen of our Republic, without resigning 
his citizenship in yours. I do not know whether there 
has been precedent in modem history, I know once 
it was done in Venice, long ago. At any rate, it was 
done here. Dom David is a citizen of both countries. 
But he never would listen to being President. Per- 
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haps he was wise! He has since held other high 
offices. He is the Senator from our state now." 

" Yet this man Meyer is his enemy? " Bruce 
wondered. 

^^ Ohy yes. Does any man in public life escape 
enemies? And he — ^but wait; I think he will tell you 
something, too." 

Bruce nodded gravely, continuing to look at the 
letter in his hand. He had sealed it. Now he wished 
that he had added an account of the recent event to 
explain the crumpled pages. And this last bit of 
information would have rounded out the sketch of 
David Noel' that he had tried to make for Rose. 
Well, he meant to write soon again; as soon as he 
received an assurance from her that his letters were 
welcome after his confessed disgrace. 

Nilo Valdez watched his absorbed companion with 
a quizzical smile of comprehension. The young South 
American had his own idea of the kind of letter for 
which a man is willing to fight, and at which he stands 
gazing in forgetfulness of all around him. Valdez 
was very romantic, he had been in love several times 
every year since his twelfth birthday, when he began 
by losing his heart to a married cousin of thirty who 
presented him with an English polo-pony. He felt 
a new sympathy for the shy, odd American who was 
a prot^g^ of Dom David. 
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When Bruce finally looked up with a start, Valdez 
laughing, urged him towards the hall. 

" The mail will be taken to the city in ten min- 
utes," he warned the other. " Put it in the bag, put 
h in the bag and send it ! You beat the Dutch in that 
race, did you not? '* 

And Bruce took the advice with simplicity. 

When he returned from the hall he found Valdez 
looking down at the torn envelope which lay face 
upward upon the floor. He was humming a little 
verse : 



u 



I pursue a form which my pen never knows. 
The Bud of a thought that would be a Rose." 

^* But mine is not a love-letter," said Bruce 
anxiously. 

" No? " retorted Valdez. " Well, neither is my 
song a love-song. On the contrary, it is the plaint of 
a dissatisfied poet." 



CHAPTER Vm 
The Secbet Wae 

David Noel entertained at dinner, that night. 
Bruce had known the fact, but the episode with 
Jacinto Meyer and the excitement attending his 
letter to Rose had driven his thoughts abroad. More- 
over, he had not expected to be numbered among the 
guests, who he understood were to be few and 
distinguished. 

He was on his own balcony, watching night shadow 
the garden into new forms of loveliness, when Nilo 
Valdez tapped perfunctorily and then followed his 
siunmons into the room. 

" Up, sluggard ! '* he mirthfully greeted the spec- 
tacle of Bruce's disarray, as the latter lifted himself 
in his chair. " Behold me ! '* 

He pirouetted airily in his evening attire. 

" Made in Paris," he announced. " You are in- 
vited to dress and dine with my respected father, with 
Dom Juan Ferraz, and Marshal Granados." 

^^ I? " uttered Bruce, amazed. 

" You, certainly." 

" Meet — the Grovemor? " 

" Informally, yes." 

"But, butwhvr" 

" Well, somewhat to discuss the Meyer incident. 

117 • 
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Somewhat to discuss — other matters. Never mind! 
But dress, dress, my friend* Unless you prefer to 
dine that way? '* 

Bruce rose, puzzled ; decidedly more embarrassed 
than delighted at the unexpected honor. Nilo Valdez 
sat down and watched his preparations. 

" Have you,'* the secretary drawled presently, 
fluttering the pages of a book upon the table beside 
him, ^^ have you any German connections, Bruce? " 

"I? No; I have not. Why, if I had been free 
a couple of years ago when this war started ; if , if I 
were free, now ** 

"Yes?'' 

** They need engineers in France," Bruce said, his 
voice low. He stared gloomily at his own image 
reflected in the mirror of the chiffonier. " If I hadn't 
made such a bad mess of things, I might be at the 
front instead of — at the bottom ! " 

He tried to laugh at the feeble jest, smoothing his 
hair, which stood upright with fresh resiliency after 
each stroke of the brushes. Valdez considerately bent 
over the book, affecting to be interested in an 
illustration. 

"What?" he presently questioned. "What 
would the lady say to that? The lady to whom you 
were writing the famous letter ? " 

" I suppose she would rather see me dead than 
where I was." 

" I am not sure," Valdez mused. " Women love 
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absolutely ; for love itself. Men often love their own 
vanity reflected in another. At least, it seems so to 
me. Mothers love their children equally, whether they 
are successes or failures, ugly or lovely, or even de- 
formed. It is the fathers who want to boast of ' my 
son, the soldier,' ^ my daughter, the beauty.' My 
mother and sisters are so ; I know." 

^ Some women are hard enough," qualified Bruce. 
'^And ambitious! But I believe my cousin is like 
you say. She is only a girl, yet. Still, I know how 
she would feel about this war. The Belgian children, 
now ; she loves children." 

Nilo Valdez nodded with marked satisfaction. He 
did not say why he was interested in the political 
sympathies of the lady named Rose. 

When Bruce was ready, the two young men went 
downstairs together, greatly to Corey Bruce's relief 
of mind. His natural disposition to diffidence had 
been warped to a morbid nervousness by his trial 
and his ^r at the prison. 

There was nothing especially formidable, how- 
ever, about the three quiet gentlemen who were found 
strolling in the garden with their host. The Gover- 
nor proved to be an older edition of Nilo Valdez; 
Senhor Ferraz was round of face and figure. Marshal 
Granados was a score of years younger than either of 
his fellow-guests ; a gaunt, soldierly man about Noel's 
age. Evidently he and Noel had been campaign 
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comrades, and comrades in many scenes. They ad- 
dressed one another by their first names, with affec- 
tionate friendship. Bruce noted immediately the inti- 
mate cordiality prevailing between the four men. 
They all possessed that calm poise stamped upon men 
accustomed to absolute authority. As Bruce knew, 
a fazenderOj or great landowner, reigns upon his 
immense and isolated estate as unquestioned master 
and judge. He is the law, and the only law. He 
rewards, punishes, hires, dismisses, and from his 
decision there is no appeal. Of his family he is 
unquestioned head ; his sons, entering his house, kiss 
his hand no matter what their own age or dignity. 
Such a man was Senhor Yaldez and his friend Ferraz. 
Granados and David Noel only differed from them 
by lesser years and a greater cosmopolitanism. Bruce 
studied them with extreme interest. He was not sorry 
that he and Nilo Yaldez as juniors, chiefly played a 
r61e of listeners! 

The dinner to which they went was elaborate 
and elaborately served in the French fashion. The 
diners were easily informal as at a camp mess, yet 
always retained the gracious courtliness which lingers 
among Brazilian society as a reminiscent perfume 
from the not remote past. Watching David Noel 
act the host of his table, Bruce could have found it 
in his heart to disbelieve what he had been told by 
the man of his own childhood. Listening to his speech 
with Granados, and recalling brief gleams from Nilo 
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Valdez's chatter, Bruce knew those two men had 
fought a revolution in company; had hunted and 
been hunted; had been defeated, yet ultimate con- 
querors. The lonely American eyed them wistfully, 
envying their friendship and wondering at the energy 
and driving force which had carried the two to this 
eminence before they were thirty-five. Of course, he 
reflected, the Noel Mines had helped. But even that 
discovery had been almost as much due to enterprise 
as to luck; and Noel's subsequent gift of the mines 
had advanced him farther than any mere exploiter 
could have foreseen. 

When the last of the many courses was removed, 
the servants retired. The diners did not rise, but 
a little pause ensued. Noel's man Benito appeared, 
carefully closed the doors of the dining hall, and went 
to take his stand between the windows, arms folded, 
eyelids half closed. More than ever, the Indian 
appeared different from the other native or negro 
servants ; he seemed wilder, more primitive, akin to 
life of the animal kind. Standing there between the 
lustrous blue hangings that screened the windows on 
either side of him, he looked like a panther muffled in 
silk. Presently, when David Noel looked towards 
him, the Indian's broad, wide-nostriled face answered 
with a quickening intelligence of expression significant 
as speech. Noel nodded, satisfied, and turned back to 
his guests ; who appeared cognizant of the cause for 
Benito's presence. 
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During the dinner, many subjects had been dis- 
cussed, lightly, yet with sufficient earnestness to give 
the discussions interest. Philosophy versus Catholi- 
cism, the topic never outworn in Brazil, had furnished 
material for a time. The theatres of Rio and San 
Paolo, the coffee market and the sugar crop, each had 
served their turn. But now, for the first time, Bruce 
realized that all these things had been mere diver- 
sions ; that there was a serious purpose to the occa- 
sion, yet to be developed, and for which they now 
waited. 

*^ Mr. Bruce, will you tell us exactly and in full, 
what happened in the music room this afternoon? " 
Noel requested. 

Bruce started and looked around the table; a 
table not too large to allow intimate speech. In its 
center was a mass of violet orchids with small violet- 
colored electric lamps buried under the flowers. The 
lavender-hued light, kind to the darker faces watch- 
ing him, made the young engineer look pale to the 
point of ill health. In recompense, however, the same 
radiance showed the sober honesty and steadiness 
of his homely, pleasant face, under the shock of red 
hair. Although Corey Bruce did not know it, all 
the men were acquainted with his history, and saw 
the traces of Rio Nabuco overlaying his natural 
appearance as a dark net laid over a fair surface, 
not altering the substance, but deluding the casual 
eye. They understood him, and that Noel's demand 
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addressed to him came as an embarrassing surprise. 
Perhaps thej were not ill-pleased with his lack of 
preparation for the demand. 

It was not a long story, that of Jacinto Meyer's 
attempt to seize the letter to the lady called Rose. 
Shy at first, Bruce warmed in the telling of it, and 
reached the end in quite a glow of animation. 

^^ I, I would have gone out after him to the auto- 
mobile," he concluded. 

The other men exchanged a smile. 

^^And he would have denied the whole affair, 
Senhor Bruce," Ferraz informed him. ^^ More ! He 
might have gone away and complained bitterly of the 
insult he had suffered in Senhor Noel's house; he 
might have hinted at an attempt to ruin his credit, 
for political reasons." 

" Did Meyer hint of the affair while you were with 
him afterwards, David? " asked Bernardo. 

" Meyer is not stupid, Gil," Noel drily returned. 
« No." 

" Nilo advised you wisely, Senhor Bruce," nodded 
the Governor. " Perhaps surprising, but true ! " 

He glanced across at his son kindly, who laughed, 
and deprecated the jest with a little gesture, but said 
nothing. 

"I have been back in the sertaon for three 
months," Granados observed. He put the butt of his 
cigar in the tray before him, and lighted a fresh one, 
with admirable deftness. Bruce first noticed then 
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that two fingers were missing from his right hand. 
" What are we to discuss, to-night? '* 

" Senhor Noel wiU teU us/' Dr. Valdez said. « He 
alone is clearly determined; he alone among us has 
foreseen an imminent danger before us, but not yet 
upon us. We need not tell one another, my friends, 
that the European War is a mammoth whose tread 
shakes the earth even to our remote comer. We 
have suffered in our commerce and our pride. Let 
Dom David tell us what more vital things will suffer in 
the future." 

** Our half the world is at peace," objected Fep* 
raz, uneasily. " Let Europe fight her own war." 

" No corner of the world is truly at peace while 
Europe is at this war," Noel contradicted without 
heat. ** Yet, let us speak as if we were unaffected. 
Senhor Ferraz, when you were the age of Nilo, how 
common were Germans in the republic? " 

Ferraz blinked, his expression introspective. 

" Wait, wait ! You ask me of forty years ago, 
Senhor Noel. You return to the Empire. The first 
German I ever knew was the captain of a boat. They 
were few among us, then." 

" And now, they are many. You know ; you have 
aided in the secret census." 

" They are very many; too many ! " agreed Fer- 
raz ponderously. ^ Business brings them. I do not 
like them." 

** Our prosperity brings them," Noel said firmly. 
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** They gather about us like carrion birds about an 
animal apparently lusty and strong, but which they 
know bears a secret injury that eventually will make 
it a corpse for their feeding. Our country has not 
filled with these people by natural immigration, as 
it has filled with those of other nations ; it has been 
colonized by the outposts of a nation which is an army. 
These invaders have not developed new advantages 
for us; they have waited until we discovered and 
developed enterprises, then they craftily seized upon 
them and made our work their possession. By busi- 
ness methods, Senhor Ferraz, yes ! Stealthily, none 
too scrupulously, yet still by methods outwardly those 
of legitimate business or trade, they grasp more and 
more of our commercial existence. We hold ourselves 
aloof from them, perhaps, socially, but we are indif- 
ferent to them. These invaders are insolent. They 
will take the trouble to learn our weaknesses, our 
customs, our thoughts. But in schools upon our own 
soil, do they not educate their children in their lan- 
guage and not ours, which they teach them to de- 
spise? Do they not boast that they occupy eight 
thousand square miles of our territory? They would 
drive out foreign competition. Who now speaks in 
the voice of authority in our counsels? " 

" As for that, you," answered the Marshal 
Granados, drily. 

The retort was unexpected and checked the 
speaker. He turned his gray eyes upon his friend. 
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" You," Granados reasserted. " You are the 
thinker among us four, David. Our Governor is a 
finished diplomat. Ferraz is a master in managing 
our finances. I can fight a little, and my men know 
me and have some respect for me as a leader. We 
each see what we are doing, but you see afar. I do 
not speak now for the whole of Brazil, but for our own 
State, which we love. Nevertheless, I can see things 
also. And I know of no one whose single control is 
strong upon all those people you have mentioned, 
except you. We all recognize it, and we are well 
content that it should be so." 

Noel neither smiled nor deprecated the tribute. 

^* You speak of one man," he answered; ^* I speak 
of many men working together under the will of one 
supreme. Can an individual combat an army? " 

^* You mean that all the Germans in our country 
are working in unity," Ferraz began. 

^^ They work in unison and obedience to the im- 
perial authority in Germany, yes," Noel averred. 

** Senhor Noel is right," the Grovemor corrobo- 
rated, his alert eyes contradicting his restrained voice. 
^ You, Ferraz, like many of us, live too much alone, 
and are too indifferent to the world outside our iso- 
lated estates. Our writers and thinkers have tried 
to awaken us also. But we see, and we do not heed. 
The Republic is passing from the hands of its own 
people while they dream." 

** I remember," Granados spoke in the slow tones 
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of reminiscence ; ** I remember one night eight years 
ago, when we were in camp after the fight at Rioch- 
uelo, you, David, told me that the revolution we 
combatted could not have existed without the will 
of the Germans in the cities. We were both younger 
then, as hot with patriotism as Nilo there, or Mr. 
Bruce, who listens to all this with eyes afire. I had 
lost these two fingers that day, and you had a cut on 
your arm. No doubt we were foolish boys; for we 
quarrelled over the matter and slept by separate 
fires. I could not believe that those fat moneyed men 
who cared tenderly for their carcasses in the cities 
had a power among our people or could threaten the 
liberty we others had toiled and bled for. Yet I 
think I see what you meant that night." 

Noel nodded, his gaze dwelling on that of 
Granados. 

'* And when I awoke in the dawn after that quarrel 
of ours, Gil, I found your poncho covering me." 

^'Dios! I was under it also!" Granados 
shrugged away sentiment. ** Had I been a hero, I 
would have thrown the poncho over you alone, not so? 
But what is dignity to the cold? I meant to say, you 
were right that time." 

" Yes ; not by my own wisdom, then ; but with the 
teaching of my wise old friend Senhor da Fuentes. 
The Germans themselves have not concealed their 
dreams of a new empire here, nor their resentment at 
the interference of the North Americans. We are a 
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new republic. We have had much to combat ; much 
financial trouble. During these anxieties, our ene- 
mies have encamped among us." 

" Yes," Ferraz agreed ; he was upon ground he 
knew and his heavy face lighted with interest. " Aye, 
our finances were bad. They were very bad. Few 
had understood that. But now, all is remedied, or 
nearly so." 

" Few understood then," interjected the Gover- 
nor. ** Let us not be among those who refuse to 
understand the menace of to-day." 

" Few ever troubled to understand," NikrValdez 
exclaimed, leaning impulsively towards his father, 
and throwing out his slim, nervous hands in a gesture 
of appeal. *^ No, let us not be of those blind ones ! 
Let us not only look in time — ^let us act ! Dom David 
has not finished. He has not commenced. Listen, 
Senhor Ferraz, listen. Marshal, to what he has done, 
to what we must all do. Oh, I know ! I have seen ! " 

The men smiled very kindly at their ardent junior. 
Nilo sank back into his chair, with a little grimace 
aside to Corey Bruce. 

^^ I should wear a muzzle," he confided, sotto voce. 
" But, I burst, I explode ! " 

Swift to appreciate from Bruce's answering 
glance that the American was scarcely less interested 
than himself, Nilo lightly slapped the other's knee 
under cover of the table and settled back to further 
attention. 
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All looked toward David Noel in the brief pause 
that followed. Bruce observed again how absolute 
was Noel's stillness, almost like the inunobility of the 
Indian who stood between the blue curtains. The 
other men played with cigars or glasses, mechanical 
reliefs to mental tension. Noel sat in thoughtful 
repose. He took no heed of the tribute paid or im- 
plied by his companions, he offered no protesta- 
tions or thanks, he showed neither vanity or humility. 
Bruce's respect for his achievements grew to admira- 
tion of his personality. 

" A while ago, Gil, you spoke of my control of 
many enterprises," Noel spoke at last. " Let me 
speak of that now. It is generally supposed that I 
engage myself in these affairs to make money. That 
is true. It is also true that I could have made as 
much or more money with less risk and labor by con- 
centrating my investments in a few undertakings. 
This is not a new thought to me, nor a matter of 
doubt. After the diamond mines were discovered, 
I had that problem up before me and decided it." 
The problem? " Ferraz hesitated. 
The problem of combatting as far as one man 
can the Germanizing of our state. Of combatting 
an insidious propaganda which might eventually 
bring upon our own state the final disgrace of seces- 
sion from the republic, to become a nominally inde- 
pendent country, but really a German dependency. 
You look incredulous. Come then, Senhor Ferraz, 
9 
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outside of our estates and vast holdings of land, name 
to me one company in our state — commercial, mining, 
railroad, or river transportation — in which the citi- 
zens of our republic control the majority of stock.'' 

Surprised, the old man hesitated, then began to 
name a list. 

** Thank you,** Noel checked him. ** Do you know 
that in each of these companies I am interested? " 

" Yes, Senhor Noel." 

** The enterprises you have not named are chiefly 
controlled by Germans. Some of these, like Jacinto 
Meyer, claim to be citizens by birth. Some are natu- 
ralized citizens, many are frankly foreigners. But 
they are all one in mind and intent; they work to- 
gether. They are specious, blandly insinuating. 
They live among us, sometimes they marry among us ; 
always they exploit us and despise us in their hearts. 
They would eat the fruit and leave us the rind. Their 
influence is concentrated, our people's is diffused. 
Few of us, living in the calm serenity of our estates 
almost as each in a little kingdom of his own, have 
thought seriously of opposing this advancing wave. 
I have found many willing to discuss this, few willing 
to take action against the invasion. It does not 
please you, Gil, if I say our country is passing from 
our hands." 

Granados moved angrily in his seat. 

" Do not say it, David ! " 

^* Yet, it has been so, Gil. It may still be so.'' 
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" What did you do, then? " 

** I gave the German influence a rival, at least,^ 
Noel answered. *^ After the diamond mines were re- 
turned to the state, I had the benefit of some popu- 
larity. When I advanced a railway company or a line 
of river boats, many people were eager to favor them 
also. I chose to draw to us and encourage interests 
and capital from England, France and the United 
States of America. I did not campaign against the 
Germans, but no Teuton was admitted into an enter- 
prise in which I had a voice. Of course, you all 
comprehend no one man could handle alone these 
various developments of which you know. I never 
imagined doing so. But I could and did draw our own 
citizens into a union with me, and formed a concen- 
trated power. Now, for every German company 
there is one that may be called ours. The balance 
of power is at least more equal." 

** And all these years you have been doing this 
work, tmaided, while you were busy in statesmanship 
and managing your estates," exclaimed Senhor Fer- 
raz. ** It is colossal ! '* 

**No, because I am not alone,'* Noel reminded 
him. *^ Of many companies, only their reports and 
meetings concerned me. Yet there is. much labor, 
as poor Nilo might witness, and as Mr. Bruce is 
learning. There are the interests of our citizens to 
be cared for; no man must say he invested where 
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David Noel advised, and lost. And there have been 
losses ! When the great Reservoir project failed, for 
lack of water, the French company resigned the 
project and refunded the money subscribed to all 
who had invested. As a matter of fact, the French- 
men had no more money. They were ruined. I had 
to make good the losses from my private resources." 

Senhor Ferraz uttered an odd sound, staring. 
Noel looked towards him and smiled. 

" Yes ; I had forgotten, Senhor Ferraz, that you 
were one of those investors! That was in the be- 
ginning, when none of us were so well off as we are 
now, and such matters affected us more. There was 
little work done on this house, that year. But there 
are some stones in every road, they are passed and 
forgotten." 

" You are not fair, David," here Granados spoke 
out. His dark eyes had been restless and afire since 
his protest and its reply. ^^ You say the balance of 
power is at least equal. It is not. Our people are 
the richest and the most flourishing, if not the most 
numerous. Our party is paramount. There is no 
influence in the state to match ours. And even 
where the aliens are thickest and prosper, it is through 
our people's sufferance." 

** I hope you are right," Noel returned ; " for we 
are at the point of trial of strength in the open." 

There was a general move of surprise. Nilo Val- 
dez impulsively gripped Bruce's hand. 
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" Why, now? " 

« Explain, David." 

"Gentlemen, have you forgotten that half the 
world is at war against the nation to which these 
people belong? " Noel asked, his grave glance sweep- 
ing the faces of those before him. " I say to you what 
I know, so far as any man may know the future: the 
Americans cannot continue at peace with Germany. 
The United States of America will be at war within 
a year. Can South America remain neutral, with 
North America and Europe at war? '* 

The other men regarded one another. 

" The United States of America is neutral, it 
bears with patience,'' Ferraz uneasily objected. 
** How can you predict war for it, then? " 

** I am not at liberty to tell you the sources of 
my knowledge, Senhor Ferraz. Confidences would 
not be made me if I were not strict in keeping them. 
But the great financial centers of the nations are 
often surer prophets than their statesmen. I am in 
touch with these. The crisis is coming, and our 
republic will have to choose its side. I know this — 
and Jacinto Meyer knows it." 

Corey Bruce started so abruptly as to sweep a 
fork from the table with his sleeve ; illumination of the 
day's events flooded his mind. Coloring hotly with 
embarrassment, he stooped to pick up the bit of 
silver. The tinkling crash had drawn all eyes to him, 
and Noel smiled. 
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" Yes, Mr. Bruce ; you are right. The papers 
Meyer was willing to risk much to obtain, this after- 
noon, concerned the last act of my private war against 
the Germanizing of our state, if not of our republic. 
Jacinto Meyer is a clever man. He has put to- 
gether the pieces of a puzzle only vaguely guessed at 
by his countrymen. He has seen that the business 
rivalry against which they have had to compete has 
not been a matter of chance. He has seen a single 
player marshalling the pieces on the board against 
their array and dividing honors with him. He sus- 
pects, perhaps he knows, who that director of the 
opposition is. But he must make sure before he 
attacks me. He will not have long to wait! The 
battle is moving into the open.*' 

"The battle?" echoed Granados, his bronzed, 
soldierly face lighting. 

** The battle, yes. Gentlemen, the time ap- 
proaches when we must choose between an alliance 
with the United States of the North and the civilized 
world, or an alliance with Grermany. Our people, 
who have fought for liberty, who have wrested their 
necks from the old yoke of Portugal and European 
tradition, who have waded through revolt, dictator- 
ship, and gained to our present freedom — ^are they 
to join a vile imperialism at last? Or will we choose 
to keep the Americas for the Americans? '' 

" There is neutrality," Ferraz began. 
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** There will be no true neutrality,** denied Noel. 
** To be inactive will be to afford a base of supplies 
and activities to the Germans; to be a stumbling- 
block under the feet of the marching men of civiliza- 
tion and a furtive traitor at the board of nations. 
That is what Jacinto Meyer wants, what he hopes 
to gain for his master ; that we may be a secret weapon 
for their use, that we may feed and nourish the assas- 
sins of liberty. Well, the republic may choose, must 
choose, when the hour strikes. But for me there is 
no neutrality and no choice. Where I am, I must 
stand, though I stand alone." 

"Why?" Senhor Ferraz objected again, with 
the pertinency of an old man. 

Noel stood up, his dark face keen and glinting 
as a ready sword. " My friends," he said, " have 
you forgotten that I am twice an American, North 
American and South American? Shall I fail the 
America of my birth or the America of my adoption? 
Shall I fail both by failing either? Shall I open the 
door of my house to an enemy and bid him seek the 
hearth where my two mothers sit while I look on? 
For if North America falls, my friends, South Amer- 
ica falls. Has the Grerman so borne himself with 
honor that we can imagine him master of the world, 
political and actual, yet forbearing to close his hand 
upon us, because of our weak acquiescence in his con- 
quest? No!" 

" He is right," said Dr. Valdez softly. 
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**I am right," Noel spoke without arrogance, 
^ because the world is right and the German is wrong. 
My individual thought is nothing; the thought of 
the world is much. But as an individual, I say that I 
am enlisted in this warfare now. My friends, I want 
you beside me. But if you are not beside me, I must 
nevertheless fight. If I knew defeat and ruin and 
death were to be the end for me, still I would have no 
choice. I do not look for that end; I look instead 
towards such a union of clean nations as shall make 
a new atmosphere about the earth where men may 
draw such calm breath as they have never drawn. 
But now, I plan my fight." 

"Our fight," corrected Marshal Granados; he 
drew his lean, muscular form erect and laid his muti- 
lated hand on Noel's shoulder. **Tell me when, 
David ; I am here." 

" But I was there before you, Gil Granados," 
declared the Governor. He leaned to give his slender 
brown hand to Noel. *^ Dom David and I made our 
pact six months ago." 

Ferraz rose ponderously; his full face looked 
distressed ; his lips quivered, and his eyelids. 

** I am seventy years old,*' he said, his voice 
trembling. ** I love peace. My home, my wife, my 
children and grandchildren, my lands and my horses 
of fine breeding — ^I had hoped to live out my years 
with all these. My blood does not run hot like yours. 
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Granados, or yours, Senhor Noel. I have lived too 
long. Perhaps I have seen too much fighting. Never- 
theless, I stand with you, my friend. And perhaps 
the cold fighter may do as well as the hot man, when 
the rifles are out." 

His plump fingers, dimpled like a woman's, clasped 
Noel's. Nilo Valdez and Corey Bruce were standing 
also, restless and eager, their eyes fixed upon the 
older men. 

" I serve already, and for ever, Dom David," 
pleaded Nilo. 

Nod leaned across the orchids to grasp his young 
secretary's hand. His grey eyes sought and found 
the wistful, excited gaze of Bruce. 

. "And you, Mr. Bruce?" he questioned kindly. 
" Have you had enough of Jacinto Meyer to-day, 
or are you minded to seek battle again? You are in 
no way compelled. Take your side." 

** If — ^If you win have me," stammered Bruce ; 
to his dismay, his treacherous voice failed him. " Kill 
the Huns !" 

Noel's firm handgrip received his. Bruce felt Nilo 
Valdez draw him down to his chair once more. Some- 
how, they were all sitting down, again. Benito had 
left his post, and was filling the glasses with some cool, 
sherbet-like beverages; after which the Indian re- 
turned to his place between the windows. 

" For months to come," Noel presently said, 
our campaign must be conducted under cover. The 
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time has not yet come to confront the public with the 
situation and the choice. But there is much to be 
done, by all of us." 

** David, you underrate our strength," Granados 
insisted. *^ There are many now associated with the 
(jermans in business or socially who would never 
support them as enemies among us." 

^^ Yes. Also, there are malcontents in every 
country : men out of office, politicians, fanatics, and 
professional disturbers. Jacinto Meyer works among 
that element ; with promises and money." 

" Arrest him ! " 

The Grovernor shrugged his shoulders. 

« Gladly," he smiled ruefully. " Only, for what? 
He is clever, as Senhor Noel says; he never speaks 
openly of his purposes. Never when we hear, at least ! 
We are a neutral country ; we have no right to silence 
his German propaganda or his speeches against other 
neutral countries.'* 

** Yes, he might — disappear," muttered Ferraz, a 
dark implacability clouding his plump features. 

*^ He is a leader, but after all, he is only one 
man," Noel pointed out in the hush that followed. 
** Let us rather work. Violence is only an invasion, 
not a remedy. But it grows late! You, Senhor 
Governor, and you, Senhor Ferraz, have to return 
to the city to-night. Gil, you wiU stay with me a 
while, will you not? " 
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^^ Yes/' Granados assented. ^^ I want to talk 
with you, to-morrow.'* 

Corey Bruce gained comprehension of the fact 
that Noel wished to say no more to the group, but 
he preferred to take up certain details with each man 
alone. Ferraz's plain hint of assassination gave some 
idea of the differences Noel had to encounter and 
blend, even among his intimate friends. It was 
obvious that Marshal Granados was meditating some 
hot and hasty means of cutting off the evil plants 
whose roots had crept underground for decades. 
Only Dr. Valdez and Noel appeared in Bruce's eyes 
to be in mental accord as well as the accord of sym- 
pathies and friendship. Bruce was gathering a deep 
respect for Nilo's father. 

The meeting was ended. Benito glided to unfasten 
and roll back the wide doors. Other servants ap- 
peared in attendance. The Governor's limousine 
waited under the porte cochfere. He had come in- 
cognito, or at least unofficially, to dine with Noel; 
but two closed cars stood one behind and one ahead 
of his own. It was not hard to read that they had 
come as safeguards to the state's executive. Bruce, 
lingering in the hall to watch the little ceremony of 
the departure, wondered if Jacinto Meyer would not 
indeed prefer a different man in the palacio. He 
wondered if Nilo Valdez had thought of that, as he 
watched Nilo's farewell to his father; an exuberant 
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farewell interspersed with messages to the mother, 
sisters, and younger brothers in town. South Amer- 
ican families are large and affectionate, as a rule. 

After the three automobiles had departed with the 
guests, Gil Granados and Noel strolled off together 
across the garden. Something in the leisurely bear- 
ing of the two men moving into the scented darkness 
of paths closed in by flowering masses of shrubbery 
and tree-like ferns, suggested to Bruce a pendant 
thought to that evoked by Dr. Valdez's departure. 
Once Meyer had assured himself of his master- 
opponent's identity, would he not be very glad to see 
a catastrophe overtake Senhor David Noel? 

*^ Nilo," Bruce exclaimed as that young man 
came up to him, " should — ^is it right for Dom David 
to do that? Safe, I mean?" ^ 

Nilo Valdez traced the other's indicative gesture, 
then laughed, slipping his hand to Bruce's arm. 

** What, have you arrived so far? Truly, you are 
then one with me ! Yes, he is safe, here." 

" Yet " 

" To-morrow, to-morrow ! Remember, we have; 
months of work, and months in which to discuss — 
many things, but, for your comfort, did you not see 
Benito flitting into those shadows yonder? " 

" No." 

*^ Well, neither did Dom David, or he might have 
sent him in. However, Benito is there ; he is always 
there." 
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As they parted in the upper hall, Nilo turned 
back. "Bruce ^" 

« Yes." 

** The wind of prophecy is stirring my hair," he 
laughed. " Do you know what I think history will 
call Dom David? For he is going to make history, 

friend!" 

"Yes?" 

** He himself said it to-night ! * The Twice- 
American.' Wait! You are like a man who sees 
a little light through the chink of a closed house. 
Wait until the door opens." 

" Nilo, a few weeks ago I was in prison. Now, I 
can share the work — an American work. I, I want — 
to return something." 

"You did to-day, when you fought Jacinto 
Meyer.'* 

" That was for my own letter. I did not even 
know of the papers." 

** True ! Your letter to a lady named Rose." 

" To a lady named Rose," Bruce echoed dreamily. 

He was overwrought, lacking in his usual re* 
serve. He held the marble rail and closed his eyes. 
The rippling fountain in the patio iSlled the pause 
with a patter like that of little feet crossing the hall 
below. Bruce thought of the two pillars at the gate, 
where the alabaster shoes were posed against the 
sky. Suddenly he entered one of those strange inter- 
ludes of abnormally clear thought, almost clairvoy- 
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ance, when the mind emerges from the normal haze of 
life. '' The House of the Littie Shoes ! '' Noel had 
admitted that he had taken Corey Bruce from prison 
because his name was known to him. He had said 
he had known Constance Bruce when she was a child. 
The shoes on the pillars were a child's shoes. He 
opened his eyes to find Nilo Valdez staring at him. 
Without heeding his friend's bewilderment, Bruce put 
a question. 

^^ One of the servants to-day called the other wing 
of the house, the Senhora's," Bruce said slowly. ^ I 
have never been there. What did he mean? " 

^* What he said ! There is an exquisite suite 
there, never used since the villa was built, designed 
for the future mistress of the house. Dom David ex- 
pects to marry, some day, of course! All men do, 
I suppose. He provided for that event when the house 
was designed. It is even a trifle romantic, those wait- 
ing rooms, always in order, never used. Believe me, 
there have been many mothers who have imagined 
their pretty daughters established there. But Dom 
David is too busy, or too indifferent. Some day, 
no doubt ! " 

** No doubt,*' agreed Bruce. 

More and more the ripple of the fountain sounded 
like the patter of little feet. Only now, they seemed 
the little feet of a woman whose high heels tapped on 
the marble floor, hurrying, hurrying to come in time. 

Suppose he, Corey Bruce, looked towards the 
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travellers he dimly perceived, and held up a little light 
to the one he knew? If his fancy were wrong, no 
harm would be done. No one ever would know. But 
if he, like Nilo Valdez, had felt the wind of prophecy 
stir his hair to-night, if he were right 

He wanted to do something for David Noel. 

** You are well? " Nilo asked, more and more puz- 
zled by the other's attitude. 

Bruce started. 

** Yes ! Oh, yes,'' he stammered. ** I, I — ^good- 
night." 

** And good repose," wished Valdez. 

He watched until Bruce had entered his room, be- 
fore turning away to his own. He was puzzled. 

In his room, Bruce turned out the light and lay 
down in the dark. He did not draw the curtain, but 
he fixed his gaze upon the blank ceiling. He thought 
deliberately of the prison of Rio Nabuco, recreating 
its miseries. Then he thought of the orchid-piled 
dinner table, of the guests with whom he had sat, of 
the work for the two Americas in which he was to 
share. He, who had never thought to share in honor- 
able work again ! 

After a long time, he heard the murmur of voices 
in the garden beneath. Steps sounded upon the path 
beneath his balcony. Noel and Granados were com- 
ing in from their walk. When they had passed, Bruce 
arose, switched on a light, and sat down at his desk. 
Drawing paper to him, he wrote the first words: 
** Dear Rose :— " 



CHAPTER IX 
A Yeak 

Had he ever lived any other life than this existence 
in the Villa Noel? Sometimes Corey Bruce asked him- 
self that question as weeks passed into months. Cer- 
tainly, he did not wish to live any other life, now. 
He was deeply interested, profoundly content. He 
worked as hard as Nilo Valdez, and almost as ardently 
as that enthusiast. Quite as ardently, when the work 
concerned the secret struggles shadowed forth at that 
first dinner ! That, however, was comparatively sel- 
dom ; although he divined that much work apparently 
unrelated to the silent war, really bore upon it. He 
had glimpses. 

He found himself in the official position of Noel's 
English secretary, was introduced and so accepted 
everywhere. There were many visitors to the villa, 
with whom he became acquainted and among whom 
he learned to distinguish those to be trusted and those 
to be warily treated; educated under Nilo Valdez's 
lively tutelage. There came business men from the 
city, planters, fazenderott who owned domains im- 
■Noae in extent, men who were associated with Noel 
in different enterprises and men who brought in re- 
ports from his own fazendas or sought consultations. 
There came engineers from mines, railroads or other 
144 
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constructions going on in the state. With these lat- 
ter, Corey Bruce was at home, indeed ! Some of them 
were from his own country. None of them appeared 
to have heard of Rio Nabuco. 

David Noel was often away from the villa. Nilo 
Valdez usually accompanied him ; Benito always did. 
The Indian's devotion to his master was of a fidelity 
animal rather than human. Bruce learned the man 
was of a tribe lost far up a little-known river that 
lay fifteen hundred miles north of his present home ; 
a wild, isolated people who had strange and discon- 
certing accomplishments. Benito's hearing, for ex- 
ample, was uncannily acute. Nilo Valdez once told 
the American that Benito could hear a snake move 
across the clipped grass of the garden at a distance 
truly incredible. 

"Do you remember how he stood between the 
windows, the night my father and Senhor Ferraz 
dined here — the night we enlisted? " he questioned. 

** Yes," nodded Bruce. 

" Well, if a foot had trod within fifty yards of 
those windows, if a leaf had stirred except naturally, 
Benito would have heard. He can see in the dark, 
too. He sleeps near Dom David — and did you ever 
see his knife? " 

" No." 

** Well, it is sufficient," said Nilo drily. 

" How did Dom David get him? " 

" I do not know. But he has him." 
10 
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Which was an indisputable fact. 

Bruce was not always left behind, when affairs 
called away his companions. He was taken more 
than once to the beautiful, gay capital; a city pic- 
turesque and vivid. But he preferred the life of the 
villa to that of the town. He suffered a return of 
shyness when Nilo Valdez dragged him to meet ladies 
driving in the park or at a ball. He had difficulty in 
understanding at the theatre, and he did not care for 
the opera. Among such surroundings, he was mor- 
bidly pursued by the sense of being an outcast, a 
pariah. 

On his second visit to the city, Nilo Valdez took 
him to hear Noel speak in the Senate. And it was on 
this occasion that Bruce again met Jacinto Meyer. 

It was on the steps of the Government palace, 
where Meyer had come up to speak to Noel before 
he perceived the identity of the young man beside 
him. When he did perceive it, he kept himself well 
in hand. His round pale eyes fixed in expressionless- 
ness when they encountered Bruce's unmistakable fig- 
ure and ruddy hair. He gave no sign of perturbation ; 
he simply looked obstinate. Bruce had been care- 
fully coached by Nilo Valdez in expectation of this 
contingency. Now, seeing that look settle over 
Meyer's face, Bruce understood how wise had been 
Nilo's advice and Nilo's course on the day the other 
had tried to steal the letter. The intent to deny 
everything cried out of the Grerman's expression. 
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Noel met his secret enemy with a serenity perfect 
as Meyer's. After the usual compliments, he casually 
presented his English Secretary, Mr. Bruce of 
Philadelphia. 

^ Senhor Nilo and I are old acquaintances," 
Meyer said, staring woodenly at Bruce. ** Your new 
secretary I have not before met. It is a pleasure." 

^* Thanks," returned Bruce. He took the limp 
hand offered him and blinked behind his spectacles 
with placid amiability. ^* No ; I have been out at the 
▼ilia mostly. I have not met many people." He 
Uinked again. 

" The sun here troubles your eyes, Senhor 
Bruce?" questioned Meyer. 

"It does," Bruce, declared, untruthfully. He 
took off his spectacles and put them on again. 
'^Without my glasses I am about blind. All right 
for reading, you know," he added hastily, with a 
glance towards his listening employer. " Just a bit 
bad for the strong light ; or for pictures. Not serious, 
I hope !" He cdlowed his voice to trail off into silence. 

Meyer murmured something sympathetic and 
.turned back to Noel. Apparently he was satisfied 
that Bruce did not recognize him. No doubt he 
recalled that the American's glasses had been knocked 
off at the beginning of their encounter. He did not 
know, of course, that Bruce inmiediately afterward 
had seen him in his limousine and identified him 
through Nilo Valdez. Probably he imagined that 
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Bruce believed his assailant had fled across the 
garden. 

After Meyer had passed on, Noel nodded approval 
to his ally. 

** Remember never to recognize Meyer at any 
great distance,'' he gave a caution for the future. 
** He may test you that way. Even if he does not, he 
will never forget should you betray yourself." 

After that encounter, Corey Bruce and Jacinto 
Meyer met more than once around the city. There 
arose no awkwardness; no hint of that combat in 
which Meyer had played so ridiculous a role. But the 
city fretted Bruce and make him unhappy. Learn- 
ing this was so, Noel allowed him to remain in 
peace at the villa ; where, indeed, he was most useful. 

" What do you do when you are here alone? I 
mean, when you are not working," queried Nilo Valdez 
one day. 

^* Walk, and ride, and read," said his friend, 
diffidently. 

** And write, eh? " maliciously. 

** Yes," assented Bruce. He did not color or look 
sentimental, although he understood Nilo's innuendo. 
Nilo Valdez flirted as naturally as he breathed, and 
was much diverted by Bruce's taste for solitude and 
contentment with an occasional letter received from 
New York. A distant love affair presented no appeal 
for Nilo. 

There had been several letters from New York, 
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by the time Bruce had quite accustomed himself to a 
life so different from any he had ever visioned as his 
own. With each letter from the north, his thin, angu- 
lar face smoothed into greater placidity. He lost the 
haggardness Rio Nabuco had stamped upon him. 
After a time, his morbid shyness became no more than 
his normal state of student abstraction. 

Marshal Granados was at the villa a great deal^ 
during those months. He took a marked liking to the 
young man who was his opposite in almost every trait 
and taste, and delighted in drawing Bruce into argu- 
ments calculated to ruffle the evenness of temper he 
found so amusing. He later confided to Noel that 
he was trying to find out how Bruce had ever been 
goaded to kill a man; even an Indian. He did not 
believe the thing was possible, confession or no 
confession. 

** He is as gentle as Nilo's sister Januaria," Gra- 
nados declared once. ^^ He had the fever and dreamed 
all that, David." 

Noel only smiled. He understood Bruce better. 
He was unvaryingly kind to the kinsman of Con- 
stance, without either giving or asking confidences. 
He had not very much time to spare his proteg^, 
but he liked to watch Bruce regain assurance and 
health, and he savored the compliment of the other's 
content in his house. Perhaps, he fancied it indirectly 
prophetic of the content of another Bruce. 

The progress of the great war was closely followed 
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by the group in the villa. Gruided by NoePs predic- 
tion, it was not hard to see how the United States was 
being pushed slowly toward the precipice. At home 
in the republic the Grerman propaganda was carried 
forward more and more actively. 

Noel's campaign was being waged as diligently. 
The activities at the House of the Little Shoes were 
increased. Of much of the campaign Corey Bruce 
was ignorant, although in much he shared. After all, 
he was an outsider. He recognized that without re- 
sentment, content to do the share allotted him. 

It was after he had passed an entire year at the 
villa, in the spring of the year 1916, that Bruce heard 
the first whispers of a plan that seemed to grdw over- 
night like a magical tree. Nilo Valdez was almost 
wild with excitement at the prospect of his part in 
it. Granados was grave and disapproving. Dr. 
Valdez wanted Noel to go on a secret mission to 
Washington. 

There was another dinner at the villa, when doors 
were closed and Benito at guard between the blue 
draperies at the window. The guests were those 
of the former occasion. The consultation was long 
and grave. Granados vehemently opposed NoePs 
absenting himself at a period so critical. The Gov- 
ernor and Senhor Ferraz urged the importance of 
the mission ; a mission to which they only alluded, so 
vital was its secrecy to its success, and of which Corey 
Brace and even Nilo Valdez only guessed the purport. 
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Nod himself was neutral, listening to the arguments 
on both sides. Yet, Bruce, watching him, judged 
shrewdly that he wished to go ; perhaps wished it so 
strongly that he distrusted his own bias and let his 
friends decide. 

Granados was argued down. Slowly he was forced 
to admit the others had reason in contending that 
NoePs work at home could be carried on by his asso- 
ciates, while no other so fit as he for the delicate 
northern work could be found among them. 

But not too long ! Granados finally capitulated. 
** Do not stay away too long, David." 

On this understanding the matter was settled. 
Noel was to spend a month in setting his affairs in 
order before leaving. He was to remain in the United 
States no longer than the work required. Nilo Valdez 
was to acompany him. Marshal Granados was to 
stay at the villa as much as possible, and Corey Bruce 
was to aid the soldier in looking after Noel's aif airs. 

When Benito opened the doors and the guests 
rose to depart, a subtle atmosphere of change had 
already settled over the villa. It seemed that a page 
of its life had been turned, and a blank one awaited 
the writing of the future. 

That sense of change persisted during the weeks 
that passed before Noel sailed for the North. They 
were crowded weeks of planning and arrangements 
made, of interviews with the chiefs of varied under- 
takings. As Nilo Valdez pointed out, when Bruct 
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or Granados were dismayed by the charges left in 
their hands, there existed cables and wireless appa- 
ratus. Noel could be reached at any time. Never- 
theless, there was much to be done. 

The day before that one fixed for the departure, 
Noel spoke abruptly to Corey Bruce on a subject not 
broached between them for over a year. They were 
alone in the library together, Bruce writing, Noel 
standing behind him at a filing cabinet. Unobserved 
by Bruce, the other man had been watching him for 
some moments. There was a conscientious attention 
and care expressed in every line of the engineer's 
stooping figure, as he bent over his desk, that had 
something of pathos to one who knew his history. De- 
barred from ambition for himself, he toiled patiently, 
and wholeheartedly along the road of other men's 
achievements. An exile from his country and his 
people, he made no complaint, but served where and 
how he could. No one but David Noel thought how 
ironic a reversal of apparent destinies it was that 
Corey Bruce should be working so for him. One of 
them bom to an inheritance of everything desirable ; 
the other bom to a heritage of less than nothing, with 
every handicap of environment. Yet they stood here, 
both of them still in their youth, in the practical 
relation of patron and dependent. 

" Bruce, did Nilo Valdez give you a paper from 
his father, to-day? " Noel broke a long silence. 
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The other man carefuUy marked his place in the 
work that engaged him, and turned around. 

" Yes," he affirmed. " This morning." 

" You understood it? You knew what it was? " 

** Yes, yes, indeed ! " Bruce ran his fingers through 
his bushy hair, looking earnestly toward the safe in 
the comer behind the hangings that concealed its 
steel ugliness. " I put it away." 

Noel leaned on the high back of the chair near 
him. The expression in his grey eyes was rather of 
curiosity than of resentment or disappointment, 
although he had a certain justification for both 
emotions. 

** Take care of it," he counselled, a trifle curtly. 
*^ Submarines have made ocean travel less of a cer- 
tainty than it used to be. If anything happens to me 
on the way up the coasts, or the way back, you might 
find trouble in duplicating that document. Espe- 
cially as Nilo goes with me ! " 

** But submarines aren't attacking coasting ves- 
sels ? " Bruce exclaimed, startled. 

" One might make a mistake," dryly. " Such a 
mistake might suit Jacinto Meyer very well ; he might 
even communicate that possibility to the commander 
of an undersea craft. Oh, I do not say there is any 
likelihood of such an event. Still, it is well to be 
prepared for accidents." 

" I, I hope there are precautions taken," Bruce 
stammered. 
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*^ Yes. We shcdl sail a week before the date giveii 
out as that of our leaving; on the steamer in advance 
of the one on which our passage is officially and pub- 
licly engaged." 

Another pause followed. Noel surveyed his com- 
panion, his first curiosity becoming keen speculation 
as Bruce evinced no intention of speaking further on 
the subject. He did not understand the usually 
transparent Bruce, and his failure to do so annoyed 
Noel more than the other man's lack of warmth,, 
Gratitude from Bruce would have embarrassed rather 
than gratified him; Noel disliked effusion of every 
kind. But the absence of a word, a glance of appre- 
ciation was unnatural. Surely it was an ungracious 
pride that would bend to no acknowledgment of a kind- 
ness ; a pride he had thought foreign to Bruce. 

The engineer, becoming aware of an unusual 
element in the long silence presently drew himself 
out of the abstraction into which NoePs hint of disas- 
ter had immersed him. He took off his glasses, 
Jooked at them on both sides, and replaced them, then 
;umed his brown eyes to the other man's. 

** Yes? " he murmured, with a vague idea that he 
had not replied to the last remark. 

There was a simplicity and candor in the homely, 
pleasant countenance, a quality in his very absent- 
mindedness, which gave the lie direct to NoePs doubt. 
He straightened his powerful figure and nodded briefly 
to his secretary. 
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Don't let me interrupt you. I know you are 
busy. I only meant to warn you. No doubt, it was 
not necessary ! '* 

He passed through a long window to the veranda. 
Outside, Benito waited with his master's horse and 
his own. Noel mounted, tossed his hat to the Indian 
to carry until they left the shaded private road, and 
rode bareheaded down the lovely garden slope. Corey 
Bruce followed to the window and watched the riders 
canter down the drive that wound through the masses 
of shrubbery, past the pools of lilies, the white pergola 
shining in the sun, down until the riders disappeared 
into the dense green of the forest belt that clasped the 
park and beyond which lay the gate of the little shoes. 

When the last gleam of Noel's white suit and dark 
head had vanished into the green shadows, Bruce 
came back into the room and stood meditating. He 
was puzzled by Noel's insistence on the importance 
of guarding the document that Nilo Valdez had 
brought from the capital in the morning; puzzled 
because the paper related in no way to the political 
warfare in which they were all enlisted. He won- 
dered if he could have been mistaken on that subject. 

He returned to his writing. But in a few mo- 
ments he pushed it aside and went to the safe. He 
had the lock's combination as a necessary part of his 
duties. He turned the knob now, with a recollection 
of the first time he had seen Nilo Valdez do so, feel- 
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ing with sober satisfaction that the same trust was 
now his also. The door clicked open, and he drew 
from its pigeon-hole the paper of which Noel had 
spoken. 

There had been no mistake. The paper bore 
no relation to aiFairs diplomatic or political. It 
was only the concession for the erection of a little 
ore line far up in the mountains, which would have 
to cross government land on its way to the river. 
Bruce had a mental view of lines of little rude cars 
moving in slow procession down the hill to the waiting 
boat. Why was that document of so much impor- 
tance? Why should there be doubt of duplicating 
it? And above all, why should Noel speak as if the 
obscure concession would be of importance after his 
own death? Important to whom? Who were Noel's 
heirs, and why should they or he trouble about this 
one small point in the mass of his wealth? Yet Nilo 
Yaldez had given him no other paper. Bruce looked 
again in the envelope, assuring himself that there was 
nothing more. Noel never spoke at random. If he 
said, guard, why, it must be guarded. Bruce put 
the concession in a small locked drawer within the 
safe, as an additional precaution, then returned to 
his desk more puzzled than ever. 

He found himself unable to work. Strive against 
them as he would, he was not able to dismiss the 
thoughts which had rushed upon him when Noel 
spoke of death as a near possibility. For, David 
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Noel dead, what would become of Corey Bruce, con- 
vict released on parole? Corey Bruce, with thirteen 
years still to serve of his sentence. They would re- 
turn him to Rio Nabuco, no doubt. He would not 
leave the prison a second time. He would go mad 
there, die there ! Hideous pictures of the unspeakable 
place unrolled before his shrinking memory. He 
covered his face with his hands, and felt sweat trickle 
between his fingers like a woman's tears. His pen 
rolled off the desk and clicked upon the floor ; he heard 
the soft breeze fluttering over the pages of his ledger. 
He had no power to pick up the pen where it had 
fallen, or to check the confusion the wind was stirring 
amid his work. He was nerveless as a sick man ; he 
felt both sick and weak. 

Rio Nabuco had broken him; he recognized this 
with a bitterness like no death's. A year of liberty 
had not cured him. Nothing would cure him. He 
was a broken man. He was like the dog that David 
Noel had shot, out of pity. 

No one would shoot him. He was a man and not 
entitled to so much ruthless mercy. He might come 
to the point of doing that for himself. 

Black horror closed over his head like bitter 
waters. He went down, down. 



Someone was shaking him with kindly violence, 
speaking his name repeatedly. Bruce recognized the 
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yoic3 as that of Marshal Granados. He had, theiiy 
capped his degrading and womanish panic by swoon- 
ing like a woman. The pride of Corey Bruce lay 
face downward on the slimy floor of Rio Nabuco. 

Yet, not dead. Fallen pride still cried out to be 
clothed in the semblance of self-respect. If Granados 
or Noel suspected his weak cowardice, Bruce felt 
that even his present liberty would be valueless. They 
need not — they must not know. The day had been 
hot ; he could say he was ilL 

He opened his eyes. His head rested on the desk 
among the scattered papers, and Gil Granados' lean 
brown face was bending over him, marked with con- 
cern. The soldier gave an ejaculation of relief, 
when he saw the patient's eyes open, and putting his 
arm around him, supported him to a couch. In reply 
to Bruce's stammered explanation of dizziness, he 
checked him with reproaches for working in the heat 
of the day. He rang for various beverages he thought 
proper as restoratives, and administered them him- 
self with a deft use of that mutilated hand. 

Slowly the healthy reaction of the mind against 
despondency came to Bruce. David Noel was not 
dead, but alive, and probably would continue to live. 
Was he not already a veteran of many perils in field 
and forum? And there were other friends ! Granados 
might help him, Nilo Valdez certainly would try. 
Even if Nilo were lost with Noel, the elder Valdez 
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might succor his son's associate. Why should they 
send him back to Rio Nabuco, when his freedom on 
parole was not abused? 

But he could not reason away the shock of con- 
fronting his own weakness. And he detested him- 
self for thinking of his own peril before that of Noel. 
When he finally arose, In response to Granados' 
kindly insistence, to go up to his own room, he saw 
for the first time that there was a stranger at the 
opposite end of the room ; doubtless a guest awaiting 
the attention of the Marshal or of himself. Toward 
this man Bruce peered giddily while advancing on 
Granados' arm. The man also rose and approached 
them. It was Jacinto Meyer. 

" I hope Senhor Bruce is quite recovered," he 
murmured with concern. " I trust it is not a feven 
I thought I perceived some delirium as we entered.*^ 

" Nonsense ! " exclaimed Granados, quite rudely. 
" He is of the North ; our heat has bested him for 
a moment. No more ! " 

** I am enchanted to hear that it is so," returned 
Meyer gently. 

He continued to look at Bruce fixedly, his lips smil- 
ing, his eyes very cold. Meeting that regard, Bruce 
felt a contagious coldness settle around his heart. 
What did Meyer mean him to understand P What had 
he said, that delirium should be attributed to himP 

^^What?" he asked, as quietly as he could. 
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** What suggested the fever to you, Senhor Meyer? '* 

" Your wandering mind, dear Senhor Bruce,*' 
returned Meyer. "When the Marshal raised 
you, you murmured something concerning Rio 
Nabuco ^" 

Corey Bruce said nothing at all in answer to 
the interrogation of the pause left for him to fill. 
There did not seem to be anything he could say. 
He could not essay a lie, deny knowledge of the prison, 
for Granados knew the truth. If Nilo Valdez of the 
nimble wit had been beside him, no doubt the sus- 
picion might have been turned away. As it was, he 
could only meet Meyer's regard with such fimmess 
as he could assemble, conscious that his changing 
color supplied an evidence his tongue refused to give. 

Jacinto Meyer pursued the subject no further. 
He had come out with Granados to call on Senhor 
Noel, who was to sail shortly for the United States, he 
suavely explained his presence. He regretted again 
Senhor Bruce's unfortunate attack. He insisted on 
offering his arm to the American and aiding Granados 
to convey the patient upstairs. 

The day had been unfortunate; the first day of 
pain Bruce had known in the villa. But, as he lay in 
his swinging couch and listened to the retreating 
voices of the men who descended the stairs, Bruce 
thought that its greatest misfortune had been to bring 
Jacinto Meyer to witness his hour of weakness. 



CHAPTER X 
David Returns 

The next week, Noel sailed for New York, Nile 
Valdez, quite wild with excitement beneath his dec- 
orous exterior, and the impassive Benito, accom- 
panied their chief. It never had occurred to either 
of the two that they could be left behind, as far as 
Corey Bruce's observation went, Bruce felt an in- 
dulgent admiration for the gay and self-confident 
Nilo, a tolerance of his little vanities something like 
the aifection an elder brother gives a clever child. 
He never suspected that the young South American 
regarded him with protective pity as an amiable 
dreamer quite unfit id care for himself in a world of 
efficient men. 

Neither judgment was altogether wrong; neither 
was entirely just. Nilo Valdez, for all his flippant 
sleekness and frivolity, was an extremely competent 
and clear-sighted young man. He was entirely capa- 
ble of overseeing his father's wide plantations ; in his 
leisure hours a superb rider and a fine shot, extremely 
fond of the precarious hunting of the sertaon as a 
sport. Nor was Bruce the impractical student his 
diffident manner and stooping figure suggested. 

NoePs party drove to the steamer in the evening, 
11 161 
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after dining at the palacio with Nilo's family. It 
was supposed that Senhor Nod afterwards returned 
to his villa. When his limousine left the Grovemor's 
house, the chauffeur turned in the direction of home, 
lifter swinging around in a wide circle to reach the 
wharf. The precautions taken were planned by Sen- 
hor Valdez and Marshal Granados. Noel's indiffer- 
ence was overruled by his friends. The captain of the 
liner was prepared, and the passengers were con- 
ducted to their suites without delay or ceremony to 
attract attention. At the Villa Noel, no one except 
Bruce knew the master of the house was not merely 
remaining in the capital as was his frequent custom. 
When the liner sailed, next morning at ten o'clock, 
the public and the passengers were unaware of the 
identity of the travellers in the suite de luxe. There 
were no farewells at the dock, nothing to indicate who 
breakfasted behind the curtained portholes. 

So David Noel secretly departed for his Northern 
country, for the first time since he was sixteen and 
made the voyage to kiss his lady of the little shoes. 
And while he went on the second voyage, her kinsman 
kept his house for him. 

Beyond the coincidence which had led Corey Bruce 
to the far South in pursuit of his profession, as the 
little David had gone there long ago in pursuit of his, 
there was little of chance in the events leading up to 
his presence in NoePs house. Noel had brought him 
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there deliberately, in memory of his own debt of kind- 
ness to Constance Bruce. But the trust Noel left 
with him was a conquest of Bruce's own, and given to 
the man, not the memory. Noel recognized this, as a 
matter of course, and felt satisfaction in thinking of 
the American gentleman whose guardianship he left 
established behind him. 

Corey Bruce thought of it also, -as he sat alone 
in the villa that first night. He did not think of it 
exultantly, or with pride, but rather with a fear that 
was like a hand closing upon his throat. 

He had met Jacinto Meyer, on his drive home 
from the steamship wharf. 



CHAPTER XI 

The Empty Summit 

There was an orderly little flurry in the arched 
and columned lobby of one of New York's newer 
hotels, marking the arrival of an expected and rather 
distinguished guest. Contrary to some opinions, it 
is not particularly difficult to be distinguished in 
New York — for a day. To make the distinction last 
— ^that is quite another matter; but for a day, the 
news-hungry journals will provide it on the slightest 
excuse, whether for a dancer, a diplomat, or a talking 
dog. 

Perhaps there was a trifle more excuse than usual 
for temporary interest in the visitor now crossing 
the lobby, attended by his secretary, by a native valet, 
and by several obsequious hotel servants carrying in 
i^gg^g^ from a pair of taxicabs. For he was on his 
way to Washington upon a mission which had all the 
allure of secrecy. Moreover, he was a man whose 
name was by no means strange to the journals of the 
hour — had not been strange for some years, although 
report asserted this to be his first visit to the United 
States. 

In the South, where manhood is reached early, 
it surprised no one that David Noel had not long 
164 
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passed his thirtieth year. Moreover, genius is not a 
question of age. But the reporters in the hotel en- 
trance were surprised and encouraged by the unex- 
pected youth of their quarry. They gathered near 
unobtrusively, while he registered. When he laid 
down the pen and turned away to follow the smiling 
manager of the hotel, who attended him as a mark of 
special consideration, one of the newspapermen 
started forward. 

" Mr. Noel, about the Janeiro treaty ^" he be- 
gan eagerly. 

The sallow young secretary waved him back, 
affronted by the boldness of the assault; but Noel 
paused to give his questioners a brief nod. 

" To-morrow, at twelve," he promised, the sweep 
of his glance including the whole group of reporters 
in his implied invitation. 

The panelled and mirror-set elevator bore the 
prey away from the hunters. 

" There is a man waiting for you, Mr. Noel," the 
manager announced, as the party went down a hall to 
the suite reserved for the South American; for so 
Noel was usually called, in spite of his Northern 
birth. " He showed a letter from you." 

" Quite right," Noel answered. A sudden color 
flushed his dark face, and his grey eyes lighted. *^ I 
will see him." 

But for all that betraying tremor of excitement, 
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he did not at once see his visitor. He waited until he 
had been duly introduced to his apartment, until the 
hotel people had withdrawn, his valet had been set 
busy at unpacking, and Nilo Valdez dismissed for 
repose after the long voyage. Only then did David 
Noel light a cigar and walk alone into his private 
sitting-room. 

A small man, with a thin nose of incredible length 
that fixed the whole character of his face as weasel- 
like, arose from a pink and gilt chair to salute him. 
" You cabled for me to be here at ten o'clock, I 
think, Mr. Noel," the man apologized for his presence. 
" Yes, I did not allow for some delays at the 
docks," Noel nodded. " Sorry to have kept you 
waiting. Sit down. You have brought the infor- 
mation I wanted? " 

The private detective permitted himself to smile. 
" Oh, certainly, sir ! Very simple, and, if I may 
say so, much pleasanter work than we generally have." 
He drew a note-book from his breast-pocket. " You 
wanted information concerning a Miss Bruce, of a 
family of that name who lived on Madison Avenue." 
" Yes ! " 

*^ Miss Constance Berkely Bruce," the man read. 
" Bom at the above residence June 4, 1892. Edu- 
cated in New York and Europe. Debutante four 
years ago. Married April 20, 1913, to the Hon. 
Cecil Rhodes Lancaster, of Fairmeade Manor, Eng- 
land. Present residence, London, England." 
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He closed the note-book with a cheerful snap and 
waited. 

Absolute silence held the roonL David Noel did 
not move; not a line of expression changed in his 
face. Only he lowered his gaze to the cigar between 
his fingers, so that his eyes were hidden. 

Not too dull to suspect a romance, the other man 
copied the example of silence; meanwhile glancing 
alertly around the rose and gold apartment by way 
of diversion. 

*^ Have you by any chance a personal description 
of Mrs. Lancaster? '' Noel finally spoke. 

** I saw her once, sir, at a big ball where I was 
on guard against thieves," the man answered. He 
looked his surprise at this development. ^^ A hand- 
some young lady— brown hair and eyes, and a nice 
complexion." 

There was no mistake, then! The description 
fitted too well. Noel deliberately reached for a match 
and relighted his cigar. 

" Very good ! " he said, when the task was accom- 
plished. ^^ You understand that I wished to trace 
a childhood friendship. The lady was ten years old 
at the time I last saw her. Let me write a check 
for your charges." 

" I hope the service was satisfactory, Mr. Noel? *' 

•^ Quite." 

That was all. When the little detective presently 
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bowed himself out, David Noel turned his back upon 
the trail of the magic shoes. 

Or, rather, the trail had run out. So far it had 
led him, by such strange ways, yet up, always up! 
He had the emotions of one who has struggled toward 
some sun-bright mountain peak through a thousand 
hardships and 'bitter discouragements, and who 
finally, toil-worn, scarred, reaches the coveted goal — 
to find that the summit is barren, a naked rock. 

The princess was married! Now he wondered 
why he had expected anything else. What to her 
could the street-boy have seemed other than a hungry 
sparrow on her window-sill, or one of the many beg- 
gars who doubtless had profited by her sweet 
generosity? 

In that country which he had made his, David 
Noel had been nicknamed the Reconstructor. An 
hour after the detective had left him he was resolutely 
busied in constructing a new purpose in life to take 
the place of the shattered one. 

He told himself that he could not possibly feel 
any sense of personal loss, so delicate, vague and in- 
fantile had been that innocent love-dream. He had 
worked and built his success for his own sake; for 
months at a time he had not had a thought to spare 
for the girl-child. True, she had stood on the shining 
peak. Hers had been the figure in the far-off Temple 
of Success, but 
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But that was over ! He had come north to take 
a wife. Very well; he would take one. He wanted 
a home, and he needed a wife in his career. 

The prinecss was married — yes, but there were 
other princesses. He calmly made his decision. He 
would marry one of the beautiful, fastidious, extrava- 
gantly reared Americans whom he was certain to meet 
in New York and Washington. He would spend on 
her the lavish wealth meant for the girl who had not 
waited. Her beauty should satisfy his eyes and his 
pride; her extravagance his vanity — the vanity of 
a self-made man. Was the thought vulgar? Well, 
he was of the East Side street, he reminded himself. 

At his ring, his secretary entered. 

" There is mail waiting, Nilo? " Noel inquired. 

Valdez smiled eager anticipation. 

" Surely yes, Senhor ! Some business correspond- 
ence, for which I have drafted answers, and a heap " 
— he illustrated with a gesture of dark, slender 
hands — " a pyramid of invitations.'* 

Noel nodded. 

" Good ! Show me your drafts. The invitations 
— accept as many as do not conflict with one an- 
other. I leave the choice to your social judgment. 
It is " — a sardonic smile bent his lips — " at least as 
good as mine." 



CHAPTER Xn 

The Golden Cup 

In the old legend, nothing was more easy than to 
dive into the whirlpool. The difficulty was to come 
out again unharmed, and to bring the golden cup 
which lay at the bottom. David Noel had stepped 
into the social vortex. He was swept to its center 
with somewhat bewildering speed, and carried roimd 
and round its monotonous gaities. 

June melted into July. July fused into a fierce, 
savagely cruel August, even for New York ; yet Noel 
had not glimpsed a loving-cup shaped to his lips. 
Princesses, yes — ^girls whose loveliness dazzled his 
eyes, yet somehow missed his fancy. 

He began to grow restless and out of patience with 
himself. Still he stubbornly persisted ; went to coun- 
try houses, to Adirondack lodges, to sea and hills, 
as indefatigably as if he conducted some new cam- 
paign. Nilo Valdez was deliriously happy, in and 
out of love a dozen times. Noel looked at his secre- 
tary with blended exasperation and envy. 

In the middle of August he left Valdez at a house- 
party and returned to New York alone. In September 
he must return to South America; and he was re- 
solved to take a wife with him. All the obstinacy 
of his nature was fixed on that. 
170 
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He had come to New York to think, and he in- 
tended to leave the city with decision made; but the 
days passed and brought nothing. No princess's 
foot would carry on the trail left by the false little 
shoes which had vanished and left him lost. 

He began to reflect that love is not necessary to 
marriage. Friendship might be enough, with all that 
his money could give the girl, and all that his occu- 
pations would give him for relief. He was beginning 
to discover that most princesses were decidedly prac- 
tical, not to say cold of heart. 

It was during these last days that Noel idly fell 
to watching a girl who daily passed that hotel window 
before which he was accustomed to take his break- 
fast. She was a very ordinary girl indeed, and very, 
very far from being even a countess or a duchess, not 
to speak of a princess. 

Quite obviously she belonged to those who work 
that they may live. The fixed hour at which she 
passed the hotel window each day, the sober little 
frock she always wore, a certain air of purpose about 
her, all proved her one of the city's toilers. As such, 
she was absolutely outside of David Noel's range of 
thought. 

Yet, somehow, he looked at her. Every morning 
he saw her dance past him on the sunny side of the 
street. She really walked, of course, but she walked 
as only the born dancer can — ^with an earth-spuming 
lightness, an enchanting suppleness of strong little 
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arched foot and rounded ankle, a rhythmic sway of 
lithe young body and limbs. She carried her small 
chin uptilted, as if she half expected someone to look 
over her shoulder, at any moment, in maxixe flir- 
tation; but she was not at all the kind of girl with 
whom anyone could flirt. Noel recognized that at 
once. She was as clean as the simshine she evidently 
loved ; and she flashed through the grimy streets with 
much the same imharmed and shining serenity. 

Had David Noel been less restless and dissatisfied, 
probably he never would have noticed the litle ple- 
beian. He fell to watching her from sheer weariness 
of himself, with the same indifferent, casual attention 
that he bestowed upon park squirrels and swaggering 
gutter sparrows. He never dreamed of exchanging 
speech with her. 

That is, never until the day when he found that she 
had hungry eyes. 

He was surveying a glass of orange-juice, set 
before him in a heap of prism-tinted ice. He did not 
want that sour distillation of travel-ripened fruit; 
he wanted a freshly gathered orange from his fra- 
grant gardens. 

The window beside him was open, and between 
the curtains crept a sluggish, unsavory air — an air 
smelling of sun-tortured asphalt, horses, tod burned 
gasoline. He did not want that atmosphere any more 
than he wanted his breakfast. Disgusted, out of 
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humor, he turned his head — and confronted the girl 
who was not a princess. 

She was outside, of course, on the sidewalk before 
his window. Of course, too, she had not stopped to 
gaze at the dark-faced young man who scorned his 
breakfast. Her red-brown eyes were intent upon 
a large glass show-case which had been moved to the 
door during an elaborate cleaning of the approach 
to the breakfast-room — a door opening upon the 
cross-street, instead of the avenue. 

Her eyes were lovely in tint and depth, but they 
were more than hungry — they were avid. They 
gleamed with eager desire. Noel saw her silk-gloved 
hands clench expressively, saw her nostrils flutter 
and expand. She wanted — ^what? His glance traced 
her regard. 

The show-case contained a varied display. There 
were silver vanity-cases, and purses, markers for 
bridge-whist, vases of silver-threaded crystal, a gaudy 
cushion of gilt brocade, several fans, a fancy lamp, 
and a French doll gorgeously apparelled. The girl 
was looking at the doll. 

If she had been caught by the allure of any trinket 
or ornament there, Noel would not have been stirred, 
except to cynical amusement. But the doll ! Surely 
that implied unselfishness, at least, since she could not 
want the plaything for herself. 

He wondered what a baby sister to this girPs 
prettiness would be. A sunny bit of mischief, prob- 
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ably, and not unlike the French doll. He glanced 
from the blonde curls of the beauty in the glass case 
to the bronze curls of the girl on the sidewalk, and 
smiled at his own fancy. 

At that instant the girl turned and met his eyes 
across the barrier of the window-sill. Somehow en- 
tangled, their glances lingered together. NoePs 
regard was curious, yet kinder than he himself real- 
ized* The girl's eyes were candid and grave, for all 
their startled widening. 

And then to his enormous surprise, she spoke to 
him: 

" I beg your pardon, but perhaps you know — 
perhaps you will tell me — ^how one gets those things? 
I mean, does one dance for them? " 

Of course she spoke of dancing ! What in all the 
world could seem more natural to her? Her very 
voice was light and came like hurrying steps, with 
smooth, unexpected little glides and hesitations. 

" Yes," Noel answered. " Those are prizes offered 
by the hotel, each evening after eleven o'clock, to the 
best pair of dancers on the floor." 

" To the best couplef " 

" Certainly." 

Disappointment clouded the girl's face, and a 
childish patience crept into the farewell glance that 
she turned toward the show-case. 

'^ Thank you," she told David, with a bend of her 
he€ul. 
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But he was not minded to be dismissed quite so 
summarily. She had pricked his interest and 
curiosity. 

*^You like the doll?'' he asked, pleasantly im- 
personal. " I believe it is ticketed for to-night's 
contest, if you intend to compete." 

" Thank you," she said again. " No, I canuot. 
I thought it might perhaps be for one dancing alone." 

The originality of the suggestion prompted Noel 
to arrest her departure by another speech. 

" But surely you did not wish to come alone? " 
he exclaimed. 

Dignity stiffened her attitude. 

" Surely not, sir. I have a friend who might 
bring me. Unfortunately he is too old to dance, 
even if he knew how." 

" No younger escort? " he marvelled, with a smile 
of incredulity. 

She gave him a straight glance. Noel saw the 
burning air of the street quiver behind her in the 
sunlight, a background of swirling golden motes. Her 
face, ivory-white as a petal from one of the velvet, 
cream-hued water-lilies that he had seen in the tropic 
rivers he knew so well, was faintly and sweetly damp, 
as the flower might have been. He was close enough 
to see that, and sophisticated enough to recognize 
that she used no powder or rouge to ruin the fresh 
dewiness which so seldom outlasts childhood. Where 
she stood, a thermometer would have registered 
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nearly a hundred degrees ; he did not wonder at her 
heat-pallor, but he did wonder at the vitality and 
vigorous life, instinct even in her arrested stillness 
of the moment. 

** You have been very good to answer my ques- 
tions," she said ; "but I did wrong in speaking to you.*' 

Before the startled Noel grasped the rebuke, she 
had gone. Nor could she have been traced, but in 
the very act of flight her glance encountered the 
French doll in the show-case. Her lingering was 
hardly more than the space of a drawn breath, yet it 
gave Noel time to fling back his chair and reach the 
door soon enough to see which way she turned at the 
comer of the street. 

His swinging stride easily overtook even her light- 
f ootedness. Again he noticed, as he bore down upon 
her, the enchanting grace of her movements. 

** I beg your pardon," he said, when he was be- 
side her. *^ I suppose I deserved that reproach for 
my clumsiness ; but not for my intention ! I offended 
you; will you accept my apology? " 

She stopped short, looking up at him. 

^' Yes," she granted, after a moment. 

There was no encouragement in the monosyllable ; 
yet Noel persisted, urged on by an impulse as wild as 
youth, and utterly foreign to his own nature. 

*^ Believe me, I am not so dull as to mistake your 
reason for s{)eaking to me. You thought only of that 
doU. You wanted it ! " 
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^' Yes," she said again. 

How curious an allure she had for him! Noel 
marvelled at it even while he spoke. She was pretty ; 
but he had turned from absolute loveliness, unstirred. 
No, there was something else — something which heA 
drawn his gaze to her alone among the hurrying crowd 
that passed his window each day. 

'^I should like you to have the doll," he said, 
watching her. " I would not annoy or Trighten you, 
please understand. Do you think you coiild grant me 
the honor of being your partner in the dancing-con- 
test, this evening? Probably we never should see 
each other afterward. It would be just an act of 
comradeship between passers-by on the great road." 

Her eyes, the color of topaz, widened and dark- 
ened. Her lips parted. Noel saw amazement, anger, 
doubt, and refusal flit across the transparent scroll 
of her face. Then all were swept away in the sudden 
dazzle and flash of a smile all mockery and young 
mischief. 

"Do you dance — ^pretty well?" questioned the 
girl. 

The question, the smile ! With startling abrupt- 
ness the clue was thrust upon David Noel. This 
shabby young toiler of the city resembled the princess 
— the baby princess of long ago. That was the lure 
that had snared his unsatisfied eyes, the trick that 
chance had played him. Probably, the man thought, 
fixing her in his contemplation, she did not at all 
12 
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resemble the Hon. Mm. Lancaster. She was too sim- 
ple, too frankly natural for that world; but she did 
look like the child that Constance Bruce had been. 

Out of the whirling confusion of his discovery 
he managed to answer with the impassive face of 
diplomatic training: 

*^ I am not a professional, but neither are the other 
dancers. You accept? '' 

** I want the doll ! " she answered. 

^ You are not afraid of meP There is no reason 
for fear.'* 

" No," she naively agreed, and hesitated. " But 
— ^you are very kind." 

He forestalled refusal. 

^^ I am not kind, but you remind me of some one 
who once was very kind to me, and I should like to 
take with me, to the country where I live, the memory 
of having done this trifle for you. May I? " 

** I must do it ! " she breathed, half to herself. 

** It is agreed, then," he decided. ** Where may I 
meet you to-night? " 

He rather expected that she would name the hotel 
or the street before it. Instead, she replied with entire 
correctness and dignity: 

** Thank you. Will you call for me at my father's 
home? I am Miss Arloff." 

She gave him an address in a side street near 
Washington Square. Then, obviously, she expected 
him to stand aside^ and he did so. 
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" At nine o'clock? " he suggested. " And my name 
is David Noel." 

She assented, with a bend of her bronze-curled 
little head. 

Noel slowly walked back to the hotel, recalling his 
hatless condition and his abandoned breakfast. He 
called himself a fool, yet knew himself profoundly 
stirred, even excited by the girl's likeness to the child 
his boyhood had loved. He realized that the resem- 
blance came merely from a similarity of eyes and curls 
and a childish roundness of the young girl's face; 
but then he actually remembered little more definite 
of Constance Bruce. 

Constance ! She had not been the constant one to 
that youthful pact. He idly wondered what had 
become of the cheap turquoise ring which he had de- 
nied himself many things in order to buy for his 
princess. Well, it had been paid for — ^by a kiss ! 

Constance ! He fell to wondering what was Miss 
Arloflfs first name. And from that he fell to smiling 
at her ingenuous confidence in her own dancing, and 
at her challenge as to his own ability. Evidently she 
believed that for her to dance was for her to win the 
prize. He felt that it remained for him to see that 
she was not disappointed. 

Noel had an engagement for that. evening to dine 
out on Long Island. This he was unceremonious 
enough to break by telephone. Afterward he sent 
for the manager of the dining-room. 
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'* Mr. Deltaille," he announced, when that official 
arrived, *^ I want a table and supper for two at ten 
o'clock this evening. Let Jules arrange the menu; 
I myself know nothing of the lady's tastes, except 
that she is very young and probably fond of sweets. 
And we shall dance. It is necessary that the French 
doll displayed among the prizes shaU be awarded to 
my guest." 

The manager responded to the other's brief smile, 
but with troubled regret. 

" Pardon, Mr. Noel ; I should be delighted, but it 
is not allowed. The prizes are fairly awarded ; there 
is a board of judges." 

*^ I am aware of all that," Noel cut short the 
objection. ** You have not understood me. I wish 
to pay you now the price of the doll, and have you 
present it to the lady with me in any tactful way you 
choose, so that she will regard it as her prize. She 
is a novice at such contests ; you will find the thing 
simple. You can buy another doll for the genuine 
competition. She has set her fancy upon winning the 
doll now exhibited, and I wish her to have that pleas- 
ure. Any price suitable, including your incon- 



venience " 



** It is irregular, sir, but for a lady ! " A shrug 
and a smile. ^^ Perhaps fifty dollars." 
So the stage was set for the triumph. 



CHAPTER Xm 
The Lie 

David Noel dressed that night with a sense of 
anticipation and interest that had been missing from 
among his emotions these last months. He had been 
perfectly sincere in telling Miss Arloff that in all 
probability they would never meet after this night. 
Soon he would choose a wife, as he had planned, and 
return to his busy life in the far south. The girl 
would go on her road — a humble road, no doubt, but 
sunnier for her passing. Why, then, should he feel 
so keen a pleasure in this interlude? 

That question Noel could not answer to himself 
at first ; but as he was entering the elevator, at half- 
past eight, he discovered the reason in a flash of self- 
knowledge — or fancied that he discovered it. 

*^ I am doing something for some one besides 
myself," he caustically informed his conscience. 
*^ And it is a novelty ! I had better get back to work, 
or I shall dry-rot." 

He looked at his reflection in a narrow mirror 
set in the wall of the elevator ; at his carefully attired 
body, whose heavy muscles rippled the sleekness of 
his evening coat and mocked at his pose of an idle 
gentleman ; at his dark face, whose grim lines of labor 
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and endurance no massage could smooth away. The 
back of the hand that held his hat was crossed by a 
white seam that ran up his arm to the shoulder — the 
scar left by one of those terrible fighting days that 
had written a steadfast country into the world's 
lexicon. 

Suddenly he experienced a strong exasperation, a 
sense of enormous failure. All his years of really 
conscious life he had been toiling toward this trium- 
phant return to New York. Now he stood here hold- 
ing every trophy he had dreamed of wresting from vic- 
tory, and found himself indifferent. 

Dull red was smoldering in either cheek as he 
walked across the lobby toward a door opened for him 
by an obsequious Jamaican negro, whose speech 
was oddly correct and English. 

** A gardenia, Mr. Noel? " insinuated the voice of 
the young woman in charge of a flower-booth beside 
the portal. ** Or a carnation for your lapel? " 

He shook his head and passed out. That bit of 
foppery would have seemed to him, in this mood, as 
absurdly placed on his muscular chest as a tassel on 
an army rifle. Moreover, the girPs wistful eyes were 
present in his memory. Why should he flaunt his 
excess of luxury before her neediness? 

Even at night the streets were poisonously fetid 
and hot; the air was like the breath of some mon- 
strous beast crouched over the city. A round moon 
looked down through the heat-haze like a sullen eye. 
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Noel thought of the engagement he had broken; 
of a house on Long Island, opposite the moon-silvered 
waters of the Sound, where he might have been at this 
hour. A girl would be there, too, lounging in a deep 
chair on a rug-covered veranda, with a scarf drawn 
across the cool whiteness of her bare shoulders and 
bosom. But he did not wish himself beside her, even 
though he had almost decided that she should be the 
substitute princess whom he would take home. He 
was too curious about this night's adventure to wish 
himself elsewhere. 

The streets were full of people — ^people walking, 
sitting on steps and stoops, and even perched upon 
fire-escapes and curb-stones. They were literally 
forced into the outer air by the intolerable smother 
of heat, yet even in the open they drooped, languid, 
almost silent, exhausted. 

From all this swarming life, Noel's way led him 
into a sudden lifdessness — sudden because the dis- 
tance between was so short. The street where Miss 
ArlofTs direction took him was a street of business 
houses, comparatively deserted at this hour of rest 
from buying and selling. 

The business was conducted in rows of dull brick 
or stone-fronted residences of a past decade. Shop- 
windows were improvised in scandalized old drawing- 
rooms or areas ; gilt lettering displayed alien names 
across upper rooms that had been scented boudoirs 
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or bedchambers of solid dignity. Here and there 
a dim light burned to illuminate an ^^ opportunity " 
in hats, or furs suffocatingly out of season, or garish 
chinaware. 

Noel's footsteps rang loud in the empty gloom 
to which the dead, hot atmosphere added its depres- 
sion. Could the dancing girl come from here? Or 
had she given an address at random to rid herself of 
the man who followed? Or did she plan to meet him 
on the threshold of one of these dingy establishments, 
with a pretense of living there to mask her real 
dwelling-place? 

Noel wondered; but presently he was ashamed 
of the vague distrust. The house numbered as he 
sought was not closed. A light showed on the second 
floor through a panel of the front door. 

He mounted the high, narrow steps slowly, a trifle 
uncertain as to his course. Perceiving an old-fash- 
ioned bell, he pulled the handle. 

He heard no tread; the door was too massive. 
The hinges turned without warning. Noel found 
himself facing an old man who stood in the opening 
like the reality of some powerful, dark-shaded, som- 
ber painting by a Rembrandt or a Frans Hals — a 
Jew, high of brow, thin-nostriled, narrow-eyed, large 
and gaunt of frame. 

Astounded, Noel mechanically lifted his hat in 
acknowledgment of the other's personality, and the 
two men scrutinized one another. Each was worthy 
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of study in his own way, nor had either cause to fear 
it. The fine attire of the man who had succeeded 
was not more fastidiously worn or cleaner than the 
threadbare garments of the other ; his poise was not 
better assured. But the stem, ascetic face of the 
elder was not steadier or cleaner in purport than the 
younger man's. 

Perhaps they pleased each other. Noel smiled a 
tender of friendliness as he spoke. 

"MissArloff? I think '' 

Before the old man could reply, a light foot 
sounded on the stairs, and the dancing girl appeared. 
She bowed to Noel with a blush that flitted across her 
face like the reflection of a rosy lamp carried past her. 

** Good evening," she greeted him in her pretty 
voice, with its quaint hesitation and trick of empha- 
sizing certain words. "You were good not to 
forget!" 

** That I could not do," Nod answered cour- 
teously. 

But when he would have moved toward the girl 
and she toward him, the old man deliberately raised 
his arm and laid it across the doorway as a barrier. 
He said nothing at all, holding his hostile gaze on 
Noel with an expression clearer than speech. 

" Abel ! " the girl exclaimed. " Oh ! " 

The swift remonstrance that tiunbled from her 
lips was in a language not English. The guardian 
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on the threshold did not stir, or even reply. He 
looked at Noel. 

*^ I will bring Miss ArlofF home before midnight," 
David said quietly. " You may trust her with me. 
Will you take my card as an introduction? " 

The other took the card without glancing at it. 

^' He knows no English," the girl explained. *^ Oh, 
he is absurd ! " 

The stamp of her small foot had no more effect 
than her command ; but, still looking at Noel, the old 
man slowly dropped his arm and stood aside. David 
had all the sensations of a small boy who has credita- 
bly passed a severe examination at school, when the 
girl crossed that threshold and stood beside him. As 
they went down the steps, the door closed with a 
suUen shock of sound. 

" I am so sorry ^" she begun. 

** Please do not si)eak of that. You have a stead- 
fast guardian there." 

*^ Abel was my father's secretary, and now is his 
nurse," she defined the old man's position. ** Long 
before I was bom, my father saved him from a dre€ul- 
ful massacre of the Jewish people in Russia. Abel 
has never forgotten. He is good and learned and 
faithful, but he does not understand our America." 

Noel murmured some assent. His attention was 
fixed upon the girl herself, busy tracing that fanciful 
resemblance. 
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As they passed a street-lamp he saw that she wore 
a frock of thin black silk, daintily full and short 
enough to show demure, ribbon-laced black slippers, 
which neither had nor needed buckle or bow to hide 
the curves of the exquisite, firm little feet that some- 
how looked so strong. Her small black hat, tilted to 
one side in the fashion of the hour for princess and 
shop-girl alike, exposed a sweep of silky brown curls, 
bright even in that light. Decidedly, she was as 
pretty as Constance Bruce could have been, had the 
princess grown as her childhood promised. 

His silence infected her. They spoke very little 
during the walk to his hotel. The people still filled 
the streets, which murmured with voices €uid move- 
ments. Against his will, NoePs mind filled with sor- 
did, jostling memories of his miserable boyhood — 
of heat like this, and himger; of dreadful cold, and 
hunger. The past clutched at him while he walked 
there beside the girl who seemed a mockery of his 
broken dream. 

He was glad when they reached the hotel. Now 
he could shake off his morbidness, and end this adven- 
ture which he had begun to repent conmiencing. 
What had possessed him that morning? 

He had paused to yield his hat and coat to an 
attendant. When he turned to his companion, the 
exasperation that had been growing up within him 
withered away. The girl had moved a step aside. 
Her mouth upcurled at the comers like a merry 
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chOd't ; the was tmilmg delightedly at a very small 
Chinese dog being led past by a negro bell-boy. 

^ Pray let me stroke him ! ** she exclaimed with a 
charming eagerness. ^ Oh, he is dear I " 

The servitor relaxed into a grin at once genial 
and respectf uL He obeyed with a readiness rather 
surprising to Noel, bringing the little dog to a halt 
within reach of the girl's hand. 

**He's a prize-winner, miss,*' he volunteered. 
** Mighty fine dog, sure ! " 

The Pekingese nestled its muzzle into the girl's 
palm, instinctively friendly. 

•* I had one once," she breathed. Then she 
straightened herself with a dismayed start of recol- 
lection, and turned to Noel. ** Oh, I beg your par- 
don ! I did not see that you were waiting. Thank 
you," she concluded, nodding to the negro. 

She dismissed the servant well, Noel observed with 
a touch of envy. He himself conmianded obedience 
as a right, but early habit is hard to overcome. He 
never had acquired that blend of familiarity and 
aloofness which keeps servitors deferential, yet 
devoted. 

*^ Shall we go in? " he said. 

" Oh, yes ! Can we dance for the doll now? " 

** Presently. I have assumed that you will do me 
the honor of taking supper with me." 

To his astonishment her face clouded. 

** If it is necessary ^" she began doubtfully. 
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^ I think it is," he answered, amused, and a little 
skeptical as to her sincerity. 

** Then— thank you ! " 

The head waiter met them at the arched entrance 
to the supper-room, and marshaled them to a pink- 
lighted table laid for two. 

**I ventured to order in advance," Noel said, 
when they were seated ; " but if there is anything you 
would like ^" 

** Please," she accepted unexpectedly. " I should 
like orange- juice in a thin glass, like you had this 
morning. It looked so good ! " 

" I have ordered a different iced drink," he in- 
formed her, not without intention. " Still, if you 
prefer orange- juice " 

" I should, please ! " 

She was stanch in her choice, too* Noel had 
learned to order cocktails for his feminine guests, and 
to consult their tastes in wine. Miss Arloff ignored 
the first beverage when it was set before her, and 
turned her glass against the second. The orange- 
juice she drank slowly, with frank enjoyment. 

" You should taste a ripe orange, just picked 
from the tree, and served to you by a sleepy-eyed 
native boy clad in white linen, with a sash the color 
of the fruit," he told her. 

" Those would be fairy oranges," she laughed. 
**When you opened them, out would fly the yellow 
bird that was to turn into a princess." 
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He started, the chance speech cut so close to the 
core of his thought. 

** It was in a house built for a princess that I ate 
them in that way," he said deliberately. 

** Lucky princess, to have a palace, nowadays! " 

** It was a palace, almost. It was built of white 
stone, and stood on the last slope of a huge moun- 
tain range. The ocean lay low before it, and the 
mighty hills rose up behind until their peaks showed 
salt-white with snow against the sky; and the man 
who owned it was master of all those blue distances 
between shore and summit. Yes, and farther than he 
owned, he ruled as modern men do — by influence. His 
house was furnished within by New York and London 
and Paris, and surrounded without by gardens and 
parks." 

** Now you are telling me a fairy story ! ** 

^^ No. For the man was successful, and every 
year of his success he added something to the house. 
It grew gradually, you see." 

Her large eyes wondered at him across the table. 
Evidently she was considering the picture he had 
drawn, the original of which was far more real to 
him than this city of his birth. There was a kind 
of bitter pleasure in speaking of that empty house to 
the girl who looked like Constance Bruce. He had 
never yet mentioned the villa to the girl on Long 
Island. 
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Music drowned conversation for a while. The 
hour set for the contest had not yet arrived, but 
there were the usual dances. Noel observed that the 
girl paid scant heed to them, and evinced no desire 
to take part in them. Her indifference confirmed 
his growing belief that she was a professional dancer. 
He never had seen so graceful a creature except 
among the principals of certain famous ballets. Even 
the movement of her hands, the turn of her wrists, 
the pose of her flower-like head, were characterized 
bj a smooth, flowing suavity of action quite inde- 
scribable. He became very curious to see her dance. 

Meanwhile, she was very easy to talk to. She did 
not rudely insist upon his continuing to speak of the 
house built for a princess, although the topic had 
obviously entrapped her fancy. She was a responsive 
and animated companion, as free from shyness as a 
well-bred child. 

Why, Noel wondered with a touch of impatience, 
why was he always comparing her with childhood? 
She was a woman grown. Constance herself was a 
matron, perhaps a mother. 

They had been chatting of different things, when 
the girl abruptly returned to their first subject. 

^^ That house you spoke of — ^has it a name, 
perhaps?" 

Noel looked down at the plate that a waiter was 
placing before him. 
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" Yes,'* he reluctantly answered. He had the odd- 
est sense of embarrassment before her clear eyes. 
^^ That is, the natives gave it one ; and now every one 
knows it by that name — ^in their language, of course. 
They call it the Great House of the Little Shoes." 

"But why?'' 

"A fancy of the owner's. On each side of the 
entrance stands a stone pillar, and carved on each 
one is a small shoe." 

"A lady's?" 

« A chad's." 

The girl asked nothing more. Indeed, the pause 
lasted beyond the limits of conventionality, until the 
man grew restless and wondered. Was her curiosity 
busy with him? Had she guessed his identity with the 
builder of the house? 

Noel stirred angrily in his seat. Was she secretly 
divining his sentimentality, and mocking at it? That 
was impossible. Who could guess the story of the 
magic shoes? Yet, how still she was ! How 

There came the roll of a drum, and a man's voice 
spoke in the loud tones of announcement. It was 
the hour of the contest for that first prize which only 
David Noel knew was already his own. The girl's 
eyes glinted like sun-touched jewels. She looked up 
eagerly to Noel, ready as a butterfly poised for flight. 

Before that glance his dark mood fled away. At 
once she was opposite him; her soft body yielded 
itself to his touch. 
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He had not needed the bribe to obtain the doll for 
her. Before they had circled the floor once, Noel 
knew that. Never had he held a partner like this one 
in any dance. She drifted with him ; obedient to his 
barest motion, yet scarcely more in his clasp than 
an armful of painted air. 

Where had he heard a vague legend of a beautiful 
woman-creature called Lilith, who was nothing but 
a phantasm of ^^ painted air," exquisite and unreal as 
a rainbow? Surely that was an incongruous memory 
to haunt one in a prosaic supper-room ! 

The dance was a new and rather difficult waltz* 
Presently little bursts and ripples of applause broke 
out from different groups of spectators, who turned 
from the business of supping or drinking to watch 
this couple pass. The applause grew, pursuing the 
two aroimd the room like a following wave of sound. 

Ordinarily, the very distinguished Dom David 
would have been very distinctly annoyed at his 
position of conspicuous frivolity. To-night he was 
truly bewitched. Indeed, he had been so ever since 
that morning when the dancing girl had spoken across 
his window. 

She had taken off her gloves at the table, so her 
small hand lay palm to palm with his. From that 
contact strange currents seemed to flow between 
them, until the man could have fancied their very 
thoughts common property. A slow, profound ex- 
citement began to beat through Noel like a pulse. 
13 
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This girl — ^what if she were a compromise offered 
by chance? Since her mere likeness to Constance 
Bruce could stir him so, what if he yielded to that 
old weakness which it seemed he could not shake off? 
Better, perhaps, to satisfy his eyes with the substi- 
tute, rather than take home some random princess 
who was a stranger both to his gaze and heart. 

All his life he had labored. What if henceforth 
he laid down ambition and drifted without purpose 
as this languorous waltz music eddied and swung in 
lazy measures? 

The music stopped. Bewildered, David Noel 
jerked his mind out of fancy into fact, and led the 
girl back to their table. The clapping hands, the 
curious stares, the glances admiring or jealous, were 
no more to him than a background for the central 
figure of his companion. 

The girl was looking at him across the table, her 
face vivid, even dazzling, in its bright triumph and 
delight. Her lips, scarlet now, were parted by her 
fluttering breath. Her curls evidenced their genuine- 
ness by crisping into still closer tendrils of shining 
bronze about her smooth-boyish forehead and little 
ears ; not drooping in the hot, damp atmosphere, as 
did the coiffures of many of the other women. 

"We have won?" she questioned. "Oh, surely 
we have won? " 

" You have," Noel replied. 
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" I may have the doll? " 

" I should think there could be no doubt of that." 

She sighed contentedly, and addressed herself to 
the chocolate parfait before her. 

Noel watched the appetite with which she finished 
the sweet, half-melted during their dance. What 
should he say to her? How pleasant a thing it would 
be to awake that fresh candid enjoyment of hers with 
more durable sensations than orange- juice and ice- 
cream ! Frocks, for example, Oh, he certainly was 
glamoured out of all conunon sense; a man beside 
himself ! 

Noel clenched his hand on the napkin across his 
knee. Because he distrusted his own folly, he did not 
speak at all. 

Yet, when he was silent, that inexplicable excite- 
ment surged up again, shaking him as a strong wind 
shakes a structure which it cannot overthrow. It 
was as if some opportunity, mufiled from his recog- 
nition, were thundering upon the closed door of his 
understanding. 

" You said '* — the girl's voice slipped into his 
reverie — " that a princess lived in that house. It 
was abroad, then? In Europe?" 

" No," he slowly replied. How she returned to 
that subject ! ^* I said that it was built for a princess. 
She never lived in it." 

« She wiU? " 

" Never. Some other woman may.** 
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^^ And look across from the mountains to the sea, 
and go through the gate of the little shoes, and walk 
in the deep garden? Oh! But you are spoiling the 
play when you say so. You told it to me as a play, 
didn't you? I mean, as a play at a theatre is just 
to amuse? " 

He checked the answer that rushed to his lips* 

** You know all about theatres, I suppose," he 
forced himself to remark casually. " Of course, you 
are a professional dancer — on the stage, I mean. 
Your beautiful skill " 

" No,'' she denied. " No, I am not." 

David Noel experienced a sharp shock of dis- 
illusion; a revulsion that overturned his heart and 
scattered all the winged impulses and desires that had 
flown there to nest since the morning when this girl 
had faced him in the street. For she spoke a lie ! 

He knew that only tireless, hourly practice, day 
after day, could have produced that grace of hers ; 
that exquisite suppleness and strength masked in 
apparent fragility ; that trained, unconscious posing 
of even each slender finger in action or in repose. 
It was as absurd to deny that as to assert that some 
Italian garden of fastidious cultivation had grown 
up out of a wilderness alone and unaided, producing 
of itself the contrast of snowy sun-dial against clipped 
turf, or the upleap of fountains in the sun. She was 
a dancer, and she had lied ! 

Why? 
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He was saved the embarrassment of finding speech 
by the approach of Deltaille with the doll, amid an 
approving murmur from those who watched. No 
one wondered at the award, or desired further con- 
test; the superiority of this couple had been too 
obvious, too far beyond rivalry. 

Miss ArlofF turned in her chair to meet the mana- 
ger, and held out both hands for the doll with such 
an innocent face of eagerness that the delighted room 
broke into a little tempest of hand-clapping. 

" Thank you so very much ! " she said to the 
smiling Deltaille. ^^ It is a lovely doll, and I am very 
glad!'* 

Against his will, Noel noted again her natural 
self-possession, at once so modest and so high-bred. 
She settled the doll in the curve of her arm with the 
simplicity of a little girl at play. But the charm was 
broken. Why had she flung into their idyl the shat- 
tering mischief of a lie? 

Well, it was done, and done in time. He stood 
committed to nothing. To-morrow he would ask the 
girl on Long Island to marry him. He met Miss 
ArlofTs glance, when it returned to him, without 
a flicker of expression in his gray eyes. His rather 
hard face was locked in coldness as a winter lake. 

While he wondered sullenly how he was to end 
a situation suddenly grown distasteful to him, the 
girl forestalled his intention. 

" We may go now? " she questioned. ** I shall 
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never be able to thank you enough, but I shall alwajs 
remember how kind you have been — always! I re- 
member things. We may go? " 

She was poised to rise ; her expectant eyes awaited 
his movement. Obviously, it had not occurred to her 
that they might remain in pleasant dalliance after 
the business of their evening was over. She was 
not afraid or rude ; it was simply that they had fin- 
ished their affair. 

** Certainly," Noel stiffly agreed. 

But he was scarcely pleased by her calm dismissal 
of him, after all. He signalled his waiter, signed the 
check when it was brought, and rose, still tongued- 
ticd. 

Apparently his guest noticed nothing wrong. She 
smiled happily at the attendant who drew back her 
chair. Leaning across the pink-lighted table, she 
lifted a stalk of gladiolas from the central vase. 

^* As an echo from the ball ! " she said lightly, 
drawing the flower through her belt. 

And she denied being an actress! Noel made a 
caustic mental conmient. Why had she stooped to 
falsehood? Surely she did not suppose him so 
stupidly narrow-minded as to be prejudiced against 
her because she was a dancer? He was neither a 
puritan nor an infant. 

They made their way out, the target of many 
glances. The dance music for the next contest was 
already commencing — a noisy fox-trot marked by 
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the crash of brasses and the beat of a arum. There 
was no languorous enchantment there, or anywhere, 
now. 

Midnight was bringing little coolness to the pant- 
ing city, but the streets were less stifling than the 
interior of the restaurant had been. Carrying her 
doll, the girl walked silently beside the silent man, 
her aerial lightness and swiftness of step easily keep- 
ing pace with his longer stride. • Evidently she had 
perceived at last that something was wrong. Noel 
felt the puzzled scrutiny of her gaze upon him as they 
passed beneath each street-lamp. 

He was not pleased with his own dumb mood. 
Why could he not conclude gracefully a daintily fan- 
tastic adventure? What was it to him if this girl 
who flitted across his path for an evening chose to 
speak falsely or truly of herself? Surely it should be 
no hard task to talk with a pretty woman while they 
walked a few streets in company ! 

The streets were passed, yet he continued mute. 
The girl had ceased to look toward him. She carried 
her little head high, and there was no meekness in her 
silent dignity; but he fancied that she moved less 
buoyantly. 

David told himself that a gentleman would have 
finished the episode gallantly. He was finishing it 
like a gamin of the slums ! 

They were in that still, ghostly street where she 
lived. And now, when their separation loomed as a 
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gate in the act of closing between this night and all 
future nights, Noel was gripped and shaken anew by 
that curious and terrible sense of opportunity lost. 

A huge white hand, seemingly thrust arrestingly 
out of the darkness before him, made his nerves leap 
in almost superstitious recoil before he realized that 
it was only the sign of a glove-cleaner's shop. He 
wondered if the heat was affecting him. Then he 
could have laughed at the absurdity of that idea as 
applied to a veteran of the tropics. 

They were climbing the steps to her door, and he 
had not yet spoken. If only she had been honest with 
him! 

On the threshold, the girl faced him and put out 
her hand. 

" I shall never forget your very great goodness," 
she said, gravely formal, yet tricked by the soft 
cadences and delicious irregularities of her voice into 
unsteady wistfulness. " I hope you may always be 
as happy as you are kind ! " 

That was all. For an instant he saw her face 
against the shadows, like a water-lily floating on a 
dark lake. Her eyes, so hauntingly like the eyes of 
long ago, braved his sternly hostile regard. Then 
she was gone through the dim opening, and the thick 
door had closed its barrier. 

Too late, Noel would have spoken; but she was 
gone, and he had not found one word to give her — 
not even a bald " good-by." 
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Slowly he turned away to the head of the steps, 
and confronted a man at their foot. David stopped. 
The other man ascended without pause or haste. 
Opposite Noel, he halted with stately deliberation, 
bowed to the younger man, and passed into the house. 
It was the fine, old-world figure of the Jew, the danc- 
ing girPs guardian. 

Gradually there returned to Noel's recollection^ 
as he stood astonished, the knowledge that another 
footfall than their own had echoed in the dull street 
when he and the girl came here. The old man had 
followed them, no doubt, both in their going and 
coming. 

More — Noel remembered a dark figure which he 
had glimpsed from the window beside their supper- 
table — a man who leaned in the shadow of the build- 
ing opposite. If she was not a princess, she was 
guarded like one ! Since he was never to see her again, 
there was no reason for the satisfaction Noel felt in 
that fact; yet he did feel it. 

Why had her small palm against his moved him 
to depths unstirred for years? Why did he walk back 
to his hotel with a heavy sense of weariness and self- 
reproach? 

He had seen a mocking ghost of the princess — 
nothing more than a mockery. To him it was abom- 
inable that the girl who looked like Constance Bruce 
should speak a lie ! 



CHAPTER XIV 

The Daughter of Vasiu A&loff 

The next day Noel went out to Long Island, as 
had been agreed over the telephone on the previous 
evening, when he had broken his dinner engagement. 

He was entertained by his hosts with a cordiality 
almost affectionate. He loitered through the sunny 
morning with the young lady whose blond handsome- 
nM8 and cool amiability had decided his choice of her 
as his future wife. He was seated beside her during 
the intimate family Itincheon, which was served on 
a shaded veranda overlooking the Sound. But in the 
afternoon he drove back to New York, away from all 
that beauty and kindness ; and he had not asked the 
Uond princess to marry him. 

He had come to a more sensible view of the epi- 
sode of the previous night, Noel told himself. Why 
should he blame Miss Arloff for not having the heart 
of Constance Bruce merely because their faces were 
alike? The girl could be nothing to him, of course; 
but that gave him no right to insult her. No, he 
had behaved outrageously ! 

He did not want to see the dancing-girl again ; but 

he had resolved to write a brief note of apology for 

his dumb mood of that last half -hour and to send 

it to her with some flowers. Then he could put the 

202 
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incident out of his mind* At least, he hoped that he 
could. 

When he entered the hotel, Noel paused at the 
florist's stand. The pertly pretty clerk smiled at 
liim, arranging the bangle bracelets on her wrists with 
a display of elaborately manicured hands. 

" How do you do, Mr. Noel? Violets or a but- 
tonier? " 

" No, thanks ! *• He surveyed with distaste the 
costly flowers massed in gilded baskets and jars. 
** Something less commonplace." 

" Roses? Sweet peas? " 

" Have you any water-lilies? " 

" No, sir — ^lilies-of-the-valley." 

He hesitated in indecision. The woman eyed him 
with a touch of malice. 

** For a lady, sir? I see you got a dancing prize 
last night. Of course, your partner is a dancer ! " 

" Yes," he returned impassively. " You may give 
me the sweet peas — ^that little triangular basket 
there." 

But he mentally quivered at this confirmation of 
his judgment. Miss Arloff had lied ; that much was 
now a certainty. 

^^ Shall I send the peas, Mr. Noel?" the clerk 
asked, tying the box smartly with green ribbon. 
** Where to? A card goes with them? " 

^* Yes," he said absently. ** At what theatre did 
you see Miss Arloff? " 
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He knew that the question was unwise, yet could 
not refrain from it. The clerk lifted her eyes with 
a stare of curiosity. 

** I didn't say she was on the stage. She ain't* 
She teaches fancy dancing to a class of kids at the 
Salle du Ballet Russe, on the avenue. I know, be- 
cause I know the mother of a girl who's learning there. 
What address did you say, Mr. Noel? " 

" You may give me the box," he slowly answered. 
" I will take it myself." 

It was the hour when the workers of the city 
swarm through the streets, seeking a million homes 
after the long day of labor. When David Nod 
stepped out into the summer evening, he was caught 
in the swirl of chattering, hurrying humanity. 

Six o'clock was ringing from a lofty tower nearby. 
New York glowed under level sun-rays, shot across 
heaps of fold and rose-colored clouds piled in the 
west. All was cheer, color, life. Surely this was 
the city's happy hour, the man thought ; not its most 
brilliant hour, nor the hour of most gaiety, but surely 
its happiest. 

He walked quietly, one with the tired, good- 
humored crowd, his box under his arm. The dancing 
girl had told him the truth, and he was on his way 
to apologize to her! 

As yet, his plans went no further than that errand, 
but he felt a content as soothing as sleep. 

When he reached the street where she lived, most 
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of the business places were closed, and the pouring 
stream of workers had flowed out, to be dissipated in a 
thousand directions, like a river flowing into sand* 
Still, enough people were passing to give the street 
an air of animation. 

Noel climbed the steps of the house, and received 
his first surprise. The heavy old door stood partly 
open. He saw into a vestibule, floored with squares 
of black and white marble and panelled with black 
walnut, highly carved. In odd contrast to this old- 
fashioned elegance, a row of brass mail-boxes and 
push-buttons was affixed to the wall. The one-time 
mansion was now inhabited by several families. 

While he hesitated before this new situation, a 
woman came down the curved stairs — a fat woman 
who looked like a middle-class dressmaker. She was 
hurrying and panting with heat and exertion. 

" Arloff ? " she answered Noel's inquiry. ** Sec- 
ond floor." 

She bustled out, and he used the implied freedom 
to go up without further ceremony. 

On the second floor the door opposite him also 
stood ajar, with only a curtain drawn across. No 
doubt the heat had prompted any measure which 
promised a current of air. Between the folds of 
drapery Noel saw into the room beyond. Involun- 
tarily, he remained at gaze. 

The room was furnished as a drawing-room, but 
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in the center was a taUe laid for two. At one place 
stood a glass of milk and some thin slices of bread. 
At the other place was a plate of clear soup, and 
arranged around this were two chops with brave 
collars of pink paper, two cream-cakes on a standing 
dish, and a frosted goblet of claret. In the center 
of the table, a slender vase upheld that single stalk of 
gladiolas which the dancing girl had taken from the 
hotel board the night before. 

Opposite the plate of bread and glass of milk 
was seated the young girl herself. At the place across 
from her sat the most dazzling old man Nod had ever 
seen or imagined. 

He was not old. Noel withdrew that term a 
moment later. His crisp, white hair curled around 
a dark, vivid, virile face without a mark of age. All 
the fire, the energy, the swift-changing play of ex- 
pression that makes youth beautiful, were still his. 
There was even youth's touch of spoiled arrogance in 
the curve of his lips, and more than a little of youth's 
sweetness. 

He was a small man, rather less in stature than 
the average Anglo-Saxon; yet he gave the observer 
an impression that he was possessed of unusual 
strength. 

While Noel, unseen, arrested, stared at him, the 
man spoke in English perfectly constructed, yet deli- 
cately foreign : 

" You like the gift of your poor papa, my child? '* 
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" Oh, yeil " the girl answered, her voice gaily 
caressing. She raised from her lap the French doll 
of the dancing-contest, and with a delightful gesture 
of coquetry pressed its rosy bisque cheek and yellow 
curls against her own white cheek and curls of bronze. 
** It was adorable of you to give her to me, good papa. 
But she has not a name yet ! " 

** Vraimentf What, then, shall we call her? ^ 

The girl considered. 

*^ Salome, perhaps?" 

^^ Bah ! Salome was a vixen ! " 

^^But she danced on her own heart,'' she mur- 
mured, with a faint sigh. ^^ Shall it be Carmencita, 
papa? " 

^* Or Anitra, who was an enchantress? " 

*^ It shall be Anitra. Thank you, papa ! But you 
do not eat. This dreadful heat ! " 

** Pardon, my Rosalind, but I devour ravenously.** 

At the father's first movement, Noel, still standing 
in the shelter of the curtain, drew a breath of wonder- 
ing comprehension, for it was plain, now, who had 
taught Rosalind Arloff. The man's grace was a thing 
unnatural in its perfection. As with the girl, his 
smooth movements seemed to melt from one uncon- 
scious pose into another as water flows from one 
ripple to the next. 

Noel remembered that the names suggested for 
the doll had all been those of dancers. These two, 
the n 
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But what were they doing in poverty, whose 
obvious talent should have made them rich? Why 
had the girl wanted the doll, and why did the father 
speak of it as his gift to her? 

His questions received an answer when the father 
raised his eyes in a glance toward the open window. 
Magnificent black eyes, faultless in color and shape, 
they were the restless, tragic eyes of a man mentally 
sick. 

Very quietly Noel drew back and retreated down 
the stairs. He had added to his offenses toward the 
young girl by this spying upon her privacy, instead 
of atoning for his rudeness ; but at least she need not 
know of this. 

In the vestibule again, he stooped to find the right 
bell in the row of four. Surely that man was not an 
obscure unknown, he thought vaguely. Surely — he 
smothered an ejaculation. The second bell bore the 
name of Vasili Arloff. 

Vasili! It was by his first name that the man 
had chosen to be known in his day ; Vasili — the first 
of those dazzling Russian dancers to ravish the eyes 
and enchant the fancy of America. 

In the days when David Noel was a half -starved 
child in the streets of New York, Vasili had been the 
city's sensation and idol. The man had been a new 
t3ri)e, at least to those who had not lived abroad. 
Cultivated in mind, of extreme personal beauty, with 
the silken smoothness of courtesy and speech brought 
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from foreign court of which he was the idol and toy, 
he was a slave and devotee to his own art. 

No athlete in training for a contest ever lived 
more strictly, was more narrowly watchful of him- 
self, than this gorgeous dancer amid all the luxury 
with which he loved to surround himself. He frankly 
admitted his vanity, and cherished the strength and 
perfection of his body above rubies or fine gold. Nor, 
after the first night when he stepped before a startled 
audience at the Metropolitan in his then novel cos- 
tume of a leopard-skin and sandals, did any one 
question his right to that superb and innocent vanity. 

Standing in the faded, shabby hall, David recalled 
all he had heard and seen of this man's success and 
popularity — the fashions Vasili, music Vasili, even 
dishes Vasili. No wonder the face of the man upstairs 
had stirred awake a vague familiarity! And Noel 
vaguely remembered, too, that there had been some 
accident, some illness. He himself had been so long 
in the far south. 

Rosalind Arloff was that man's daughter. Surely, 
if not the Princess Constance, she was a princess royal 
of dancing! 

He turned slowly to the door, then halted. He 
thought of the single stalk of gladiolas in her vase, 
and the sweet peas that he carried. Moreover, he 
had not apologized to her. He swung on his heel and 
ran upstairs; but this time he first pushed the bell- 
button, and made some little noise in his ascent. 
14 



CHAPTER XV 

David Noel's Mistake 

The young girl herself drew aside the curtain. 
She remained fixed in surprise to see him there, loom- 
ing above her in the dusk of the hallway. 

Before her astonishment, Noel suddenly realized 
that he did not know very clearly what he had come 
there to say, or how to apologize for the last night's 
rudeness without confessing that he had doubted her 
honesty, and so offending anew. Quite mute, they 
gazed at each other through a long moment. 

" I came — to ask about the doll," finally stam- 
mered the diplomat and strategist, statesman and 
soldier. 

She did not smile. For an instant, Noel fancied 
that she meant to close the door against him; but 
she drew back, admitting him to the room. Troubled 
by her silence, he hesitated on the threshold, while 
she swiftly crossed to the man who had been Yasili 
and gave him a French girl's pretty salute to an elder. 

** Dear papa, we have a visitor," she announced. 
Her large, clear eyes challenged the younger man 
from the safety of her father's side. " You will allow 
me to present Mr. Noel. Mr. Noel, my father." 

" Mr. Noel is welcome," said Arloff. He looked 
210 
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steadily at the guest, then smiled abruptly and charm- 
ingly. ^^ But we are not strangers ! That I cannot 
rise is my regret, yet I can offer my hand, and a 
friend will come to me." 

Noel came forward to take his host's hand, with 
more difBdence than he felt since his boyhood. 

" You are very good," he began, and broke off the 
sentence. He could not brutally tell this man that 
they were strangers, and that the recognition was a 
delusion. 

** Mr. Noel has called to see the new doll, papa," 
the girl continued, a trifle hurriedly. 

" Ah ! " Arloff smiled again. " Pray be seated, 
Mr. Noel. Yes, we are keeping festival. My 
daughter's eleventh birthday ! Rosalind, ring for our 
coffee, my child. Our friend will share it with us, I 
trust." 

In the interval while Noel had stood dreaming in 
the hall below, the table had been cleared. Rosalind 
did not ring. She left the room and herself brought 
in a quaint, fragile after-dinner coffee service for two. 
Noel watched her at the dainty business of serving; 
watched her hands, like little white birds fluttering 
above the dull blue and gold china; watched the 
obstinacy with which her gaze remained fixed upon 
her task, so that her lowered lashes seemed to cling 
to her round young cheek like a curtain, never to be 
lifted for him. 
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She did not drink of the coffee. At a playful ges- 
ture from her father, she took the French doll and set 
it on her knee. Like the child he fancied her, she 
remained silent and demure. 

But Vasili Arloff talked. He talked as he once 
had moved among heavier, duller men — marvellously, 
with a grace never at fault. His conversation was 
to that of every-<lay people like a keen-bladed Eastern 
dagger, hilted with strange, vivid gems, found lying 
amid a chest of workmen's tools. There was no flaw 
in that fine mind, except the marred memory. 

If he had been glamoured the night before, Noel 
was fairly snared by sorcery to-night. The light in 
the room faded to a rosy dusk. He listened to the 
man and watched the girl, himself speaking as little 
as might be. In all his wild, adventurous, strangely 
successful years, he never had passed an hour like 
this. 

And never would again! That was the thought 
which struck him sharply in the face when Arloff 
at last fell silent. Never, if he married the girl on 
Long Island ! Never, a voice cried within him, if he 
left here to-night and mocked opportunity the second 
time! 

** Rosalind, your hand," Arloff said dreamily* 
"Love, Mr. Noel, is the reverse of that legend of 
St. Elizabeth, whose basket of food for the hungry 
became a basket of roses when her angry husband 
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challenged her deed of charity. When we are young, 
we gather love as bright flowers, but in our old age 
it becomes our bread of life. My wife ** 

The dusk was silver-grey now. The noise of the 
city roared less heavily across the open windows. 
Presently the young girl spoke, her voice soft and 
cool. 

" He is asleep. Perhaps you will go now ! " 

Noel leaned forward toward the two who formed 
so gracious a picture. 

" Gro? No ! You have the right to be angry with 
me. I came to ask your pardon." 

*^ You thought bad things of me because I spoke 
to you," she flashed out at him. " I know ! — ^I knew — 
I was afraid, when you came after me on the street 
that morning ; but you seemed so good, so kind ! " 
He heard her catch her breath in a stifled sob. ^* And 
I did want the doll — for him." 

" Please ! " he implored her. 

** No, you must hear now. He was dreadfully 
hurt on my eleventh birthday. He was on his way 
to buy a doll for me. He was riding a new horse, 
and somehow it became unmanageable and threw him. 
His memory never came back altogether. He still 
believes that I am eleven years old ; and every year, 
when my birthday comes, he must have a doll for me, 
or he becomes horribly distressed and ill. A cheap 
little doll will not do. He was used to beautiful, costly 
things, for money came to him easily." 
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^ I know that ; he is the famous Vasili. Please 
do not speak of the wretched doll ! " 

** I would rather that you understood. Always 
Abel and I have managed; but this year a pupil at 
the dancing-school tore my frock the day before. 
There was no time; I had to have the new frock in 
order to give the day's lessons. That did not leaTe 
enough to buy the doll. Then I saw the prize doll. 
But I did wrong ; Abel said that I did wrong. You 
thought lightly of me ! " 

^* I did not ! " Her gaze across the dusk com- 
pelled him to full truthfulness. ^* It was not that ; 
but you told me that you were not a professional 
dancer. I thought you were laughing at me, deceiv- 
ing me for some reason, for no mere amateur ever 
danced as you do. I lost my temper. To-night I 
came to ask your forgiveness." 

*^ My father taught me, ever since I was a baby. 
I told you that I did not dance upon the stage." 

** Yet you could win a fortune there," he sug- 
gested. 

" My father forbids it. He promised my mother. 
She was an American. I — ^I think she hated his 
dancing." 

The resentment had left her voice. Her hand 
still in that of the slumbering ArlofF, as she sat in 
her low chair, she regarded the younger man with 
grave security in her position. Noel ventured to lean 
across and lay the florist's box on her knee. 
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** You took the flower last night — ^will you take 
these? And I have something more to say. The 
House of the Little Shoes " 

He fancied that a tremor shook her. She wore 
a dress of some thin, pale-yellow fabric, that left 
bare her slender young neck and arms. In that light, 
she gave the glimmering effect of a figure of ivory and 
gold. Noel's excited impulse hardened into deliberate 
resolution. 

*^ The house is mine," he said as calmly as he could. 
" I built it. I told you yesterday morning that I 
wanted to help you win the doll because you looked 
like a child who had been kind to me. I built the 
house — and my life — for that child! I was a boy 
of the streets, an orphan; poor, ragged, untaught, 
and wild as a little animal. She was bom to every- 
thing delicate and fine and luxurious; but it was 
stamped on my mind that she was to be my wife. Re- 
member that I had not a child's mind, never having 
had a childhood, as that word is taken to mean gentle 
tilings. I loved her ! " 

Rosalind Arloff neither turned aside from his eyes 
nor moved. The dimness of twilight was like a thin 
veil between them, blurring sight, yet Noel divined 
in her a quivering sympathy of excitement. Oh, he 
had decided wisely ! There could be no jarring regret 
when this girl drifted like a dancing leaf through 
the rooms made lovely for Constance. At the worst, 
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there could be nothing harsher than the vague mem- 
ory of a dream. 

** Because she had been reared to wealth, I set my- 
self to gain money," he slowly continued. ** That was 
the easiest task. Because she was dainty and fas- 
tidious, I trained myself out of the speech of my class 
into the speech of hers. I learned to dress as would 
the men she knew, to carry myself as they would, to 
play the sports they would play. Because she was 
pitiful and good beyond the custom of children, I 
lived cleanly and dealt honestly with other men and 
women. 

" All this took time. I was eleven years old when 
I met her. This spring I came back, hoping to tell 
her what I tell you, and to ask her to go home with 
me ; home, to the house that has two little shoes carved 
at its gate, because of her two little shoes that she 
once gave me." 

"Yes?" the girl breathed. 

^* I found that she had married a year ago." 

After a long interval Rosalind Arloff sighed with 
an odd patience. 

" You know her name, then? " she questioned. 

** Yes. That was easily discovered by a few 
inquiries in the neighborhood of her home. A family 
of that position was well known." 

" Who was she? " 

There was no reason why he should not answer the 
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query. After an instant's consideration Noel did so. 

*^ She was Miss Constance Berkely Bruce.'' 

Another long pause fell. The girl's silence and 
immobility hushed the man. It was almost dark 
now. Noel knew what he wanted to say, what he 
meant to say ; but a growing discomfort and discour- 
agement gripped him — a sense of having blundered. 

While he hesitated the girl began to speak with 
a hurried, muffled vehemence like the beating of small, 
futile hands against some barrier. 

"Why should you think you love that woman 
now? Why should you think that you would recog- 
nize her, even? If she had been what you believed — 
a girl who was yours — could she have married some 
one else? You did all this for her: Then, if she was 
not somehow aware of your toiling, of your thoughts 
pouring out to her like a strong river ; if she did not 
have dreams by night that shut her away from other 
men by day, if she did not feel you in the world — then 
you have made a mistake. You do not love a woman, 
but an ideal ! " 

" That is prettily romantic, but it is hardly com- 
mon sense," Noel replied, startled and not pleased 
by the attack. 

" And is what you have felt for her common* 
sensible? " 

Noel did not smile at the somewhat remarkable 
word. That the substitute girl should criticize the 
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princess angered him beyond reason. Because he 
meant to raise the dancing girl to that high place 
beside him, he gave her no right to this arrogant judg- 
ment of the lost Constance. The restraint he forced 
upon his voice made his answer colder than he himself 
realized. 

" Probably not, in your eyes. Nevertheless, 
woman or idea, I have made my life a journey toward 
that image. Failing to reach that — and I am not 
used to failure — I will not leave the place blank. 
When I saw you ^" 

He stopped, dismayed by his premature frank- 
ness. In his irritation and soreness he had spoken 
as he had never intended. Rosalind ArlofF seized 
the core of his meaning and tore it out in a question 
as cold and deliberate as his speech. 

" Are you telling me that you are offering her 
place to me because we look alike? " 

Deceived by her quietness, and relieved that the 
point was passed, Noel answered quite eagerly and 
contritely : 

** You would be the only wife I could welcome in 
my house. There is nothing in the world that I would 
not give you. Your father and his man should come 
with us. You shall have time to learn more of me. 
To me you seem no stranger. If you will marry me, 
then, I will make you happy. You are already beau- 
tiful and jgood! 
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She snatched her hand from that of the sleeping 
man and rose with a swift, smooth suddenness like 
the upleap of flame. Noel rose with her, and stood 
facing her. They were breathing quickly, quivering 
with a strange and passionate defiance of each other. 

*^ I am glad you told me this ! " the girl gasped, 
clenching her hands. ^* I am glad to know why you 
helped me, and why you are here, and what you were 
thinking when I believed you just kind. You do not 
love that woman you never saw ; you do not love me. 
You love your own success, your obstinacy that will 
learn nothing new. Marry you? No, no, and no ! I 
would not marry you if all the world cried out to me. 
Never — not if I loved you and you loved me ! Never 
— do you hear? Now, go! Go with no wife — ^not 
even a substitute. Go away ! '* 

"MissArloff!" 

" Good-by, Mr. Noel ! '' 

" You misunderstand ^* 

" Good-by, Mr. Noel ! '' 

" If I must apologize ^" 

" Only for staying." 

But if she was in a royal rage, he was no less 
furious. Now that he had lost her, his natural obsti- 
nacy, of which she had truly spoken, planted its colors 
in the face of defeat. 

" You accuse me wrongly,'' he said, unconsciously 
overbearing and imperative. ** I helped you, not for 
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another but for yourself. I brought those flowers, 
to-night, for you — the girl who danced with me. You 
are childish ! " 

She dropped the box of sweet peas on the floor 
and stamped her firm little foot upon it, her eyes and 
lips and cheeks fire-hot. 

" I have bidden you good-by, Mr. Noel. Is it 
necessary for me to call Abel? " 

Beaten back, if not beaten, Noel stared at her 
through the twilight, then sullenly swung on his heeL 
Even then he vaguely noted the Greek beauty of her 
pose as she stood with one slender, rigid arm pointing 
him to the door, and her small, curly head flung high. 

Because he was furiously angry, bitterly disap- 
pointed, and imwillingly ashamed, he went blindly 
into the utter darkness of the outer hall. Because 
she flung shut the door behind him and turned the key, 
he went with reckless haste. 

He missed the top stair. When he clutched the 
rail to save himself, the old wood snapped imder the 
shock of his weight. Noel had a flashing recollection 
of the black and white marble floor below, where he 
had stooped to read Vasili ArloflPs name on the card 
above the row of bells. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Rosalind 

Some one was singing — some one who was a long 
distance from him. The melody was coaxing, plain- 
tively minor, and sweet; a melody that twined into 
and about the senses as the tendrils of a vine will 
creep and cling about a lattice. 

That was an absurd fancy! Music — ^lattices! 
What was wrong with his brain to find any connection 
between such alien matters? 

Perhaps he was bewildered by the thick darkness. 
Never before had he experienced such long-continued 
darkness. And there was nothing to do except listen 
to the song. 

After a time words commenced to break through 
the music, like flowers opening upon the vine. He 
listened attentively until he caught whole phrases 
and sentences. The song was a love-song. It was 
about a lover and a princess. She was to bind her 
hair and come to him. 

** Wait not to find your slippers^ but come in your 
naked feet! ** 

Surely he, David Noel, should know that song! 
Why did the princess have naked feet? Why, of 
course, because she had given away her little white 
shoes to a beggar! 

221 
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His first coherent words, after a month of illness, 
were a whispered plea for some one to buy shoes for 
the princess. 

** There is money," he weakly insisted. ** Plenty 
of money ! I brought it." 

A voice like a breeze stirring the music-vine 
soothed him with a promise to do as he wished. 

" White shoes ! " he stipulated. 

^* And pink ones, and blue ones, with little tassels," 
generously promised the caressing voice. 

Satisfied, he fell asleep. 

When he again awoke his mind was clearer, but 
he was still in the darkness. Why did he always 
awake at night, Noel wondered? And why were there 
no lamps ? The horror of a new thought gripped him 
suddenly, wrenching a cry from him in his helplessness. 

Some one came to his side. 

"Mr. Noel?" questioned the professional tones 
of a nurse. " You are in pain? " 

"Ami— blind?" 

" Oh, no — merely badly bruised." 

** I do not believe you ! " he panted. ** I've seen 
your breed with wounded men — ^you're all liars! 
Where is the other? " 

"The other? "stiffly. 

" The girl. I heard her the last time — ^Miss 
Arloff . Get her ! " 

A step both light and rapid, fingers that brushed 
his hand like the brush of a bird's wing. 



ROSALIND SSS 

** I am here,'' said the delicious, irregular voice 
of the dancing girl. " What can I do? " 

** Give me your hand. Tell me the truth ! I am 
neither a child nor a coward. Am I blind? " 

The hand did not tremble in his grasp. 

** No. You are not even badly hurt. Soon you 
wiU be quite, quite well. To-morrow the doctor wiU 
take off the bandage now over your eyes." 

" Take it off now ! " 

She hesitated. 

** To-morrow " 

"Now!" 

" It would have to go on again until the doctor 
comes." 

"All right!" 

The bandage fell away like a black curtain. Daz- 
zled, Noel saw through a mist of pain the face of 
Rosalind Arloff, luminous with beautiful compassion. 

Not even the face of the little Constance, as she 
held out to him her gift, was more lovely with pity. 
Never the hand of a comrade had lain so close and 
strong with comfort in his clasp as this frail hand of 
hers. After his long night, she came like sunrise 
on his heart. 

Sunrise, indeed ! 

For the first time in his life the man met love 
and looked it in the face, and distinguished it from 
the boy's dream. Love common as humanity, and af 
rich with life; love, not as a star, but as the fire 
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on the hearth — this was the revelation that shone 
upon him like the unbandaging of his eyes. 

A princess for his palace — ^was that the prize of 
life? No, but this girPs palm warm upon his — ^this 
girl beside him for his wife ! 

When she would have drawn away, he moved his 
head in protest. He did not speak. Once before he 
had spoken too soon. The nurse was present, too, and 
he was physically weak. He could wait. 

Rosalind could also wait, it seemed ; for she yielded 
with adorable patience to his mute protest, leaving her 
hand in his. But now she did not look at him. No 
matter! He could look at her; and next time he 
awoke 

He did not awake perfectly recovered, as he had 
anticipated. He gradually emerged from that hazy 
realm of dreams into which he had drifted while look- 
ing at Rosalind Arloff, to find the bandage again 
covering his eyes. By that fact, he knew that the 
promised to-morrow of its removal! had not yet 
arrived. 

Once more he had awakened to darkness shot 
through with the brightness of music; this time the 
music of a violoncello. The player was at some dis- 
tance, he judged. The music was like none he ever 
before had heard; strong, like a strong heart in 
timiult, full of discord that fed the eager ear as mere 
sweetness could not; barbaric, beautiful. 

Presently some one near his bed sighed and stirred. 
Instinctively he knew it was someone who listened to 
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that poignant music, also ; instinctively he knew who 
it was. His heart beat in eager recognition of the 
opportunity. Only, were they alone? 

** Miss Arloff ? *' he ventured. This time he was 
determined not to go too fast. 

" Yes,'' came the prompt answer, in the voice he 
already knew so well. 

" It is night? " 

^^ Yes, and no ! It is morning, but it is still night. 
It is half-past three." 

" And I keep you watching so long? My 
nurse ? " 

" I sent her to lie down. I — ^I was not tired. I 
did not want to sleep to-night." 

" Thank you." 

He gathered hope from her presence. Not tired? 
Not wish to sleep? She was healthy, young, she 
worked hard, no doubt — surely, it was not insomnia 
which detained her by his bedside. But he must not 
let her see that he suspected her awakening to love 
had been twin with his own. Not yet ! He must go 
warily for a while; he had wounded her before; all 
but lost her by his haste. 

^* Miss Arloff, may I come here again after I am 
well? " he presently asked, quite humbly for David 
Noel. " The other night — ^I made a great many mis- 
takes ; I want to repair some of them. I should like 
to know jour father better, and your ^" 

** Abd," she supplied the name quite seriously, 
15 
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unaware that he had forgotten the old man's existence. 
*^ Abel makes the most beautiful music in the world, 
I think. Youhear him now, doyou not? He is what 
they call an improvisatore. He plays as the melo- 
dies come to him; and when he ceases, he hardly 
knows what he has played. Often, he could not play 
it again. He cannot write music. But once, they 
say, my father used to write it down as Abel played. 
He can no longer do that, although he loves to hear 
Abel improvise. So it is bom and lost, all that love- 
liness. I cannot write it either, you see. To read 
music or play it, yes; to write it down by ear, no. 
That I was never taught, and I have not the gift." 

She had ignored his attempted apology. Noel 
was not certain what that portended, but he accepted 
the diversion she offered. He had not intended to 
speak of Abel, but Abel would do. 

** I should like to hear you play.'* 

" It would be better to hear Abel,'' she returned. 

Noel smiled involuntarily, recalling the grim hos- 
tility of Rosalind's guardian, the night she had gone 
out with the stranger. 

** Do you think he would play for me? " he asked. 

He fancied she smiled. A little laughter crept 
into her voice. 

*^ Oh, perhaps ! Since you brought me safely 
home with the doll." 

Still he insisted. 

** I should rather hear you." 
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She said a curious thing; not at all what he 
would have expected to hear in reply to such a speech 
from any of the princesses he had met. 

** Have you always been sentimental, Mr. Noel? ** 

He was unreasonably startled. He whose life had 
been hardest struggle and warfare, strong ambition 
and fighting, actual and mental, to attain his ends, 
to be asked that question! He could imagine what 
any of his associates in the far south would have 
replied to that question; their derision and amuse- 
ment at this absurdity. Benito loved his master with 
a slavish devotion, but Noel knew how the Indian 
would have answered it. He knew how Nilo Valdez 
would have laughed, or Gil Granados. Yet — ^there 
was the House of the Little Shoes ! Why was he here 
now in this position except because this dancing girl 
vaguely resembled the child who had walked across his 
heart? If memory was sentimentality,, perhaps 

" Only once," he said dryly, quite careless of her 
understanding him. 

" That is enough," she returned, her voice coming 
oddly across the distant music. ^^ Yes, I will play 
for you ; some time." 

In that oblique way he received at once his par- 
don and his permission to come at some future day 
to the home of Vasili Arloff. For the moment, it 
was much. 

" Thank you," he accepted both. 

He lay still for a time, listening to the sounds 
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that indicated she was engaged in some bit of sewing* 
How much might he say now, he debated ? How long 
must he wait? There was his own work to be done. 
Already he had lingered too long in this country; 
he must return. He would delight in returning, only, 
he must take his wife with him. Yes, he would take 
this girl home to his villa ; take her and hers. 

He fell to thinking of Vasili Arloff , of all the daz- 
ling career sunk to an invalid's chair and dependency 
upon a young girPs labor and the support of an old 
man. This was the Vasili whose furred coat the 
little David had envied. And yet, how much still 
remained with him, even with his shattered intellect; 
as the ruins of a palace are more imposing in their 
majesty than the whole completeness of an ordinary 
building. To follow Vasili's discourse was indeed like 
wandering through the broken arcades, the lofty, 
frescoed halls whose brilliancy lingered amid destruc- 
tion, as a once-royal house of thought. It was as 
if he and David Noel had passed on the stairs of life, 
one going down as the other toiled up, but where 
between those two travellers did Rosalind Arloff 
stand? Surely on some steady point to which, giving 
a hand to each, she might draw the two men to stand 
with her. Noel, in his darkness, and still confused 
by his illness, fancied he saw her as he had seen her 
so many mornings, not posed aloft on the shining 
peak like Constance, but dancing along the conmion 
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road ; a way made beautiful by her passing. And he 
had affronted, insulted her ! 

" Street-boy,*' he murmured bitterly, 

** You spoke, Mr. Noel? " she asked. 

" No. I — Glistened to the music," he seized the 
nearest pretext. 

" And I ! What does he play of, for you? What 
does he make you see? " 

^^ I am afraid I am stupid," he deprecated. '^ I 
am not used to that game. What does he make you 
see, may I ask? " 

The laughter crept into her voice again. 

** I forget," she apologized. " You see, we have 
always played like that, my father and Abel and I, 
played together a little game. What docs he make me 
see, you ask? A Dutch garden, I think. Rows of 
tulips like painted silk, or china cups holding perfume 
instead of tea, and a breeze that bends them this way 
or that. And then, a girl-creature who runs drinking 
from each cup as a humming-bird sips and flies; a 
girl in painted silks as bright as the tulips in the sun. 
And there in the sun among the tulips, she dances and 
dances — ^until Abel ceases playing." 

"You saw all that?" amazed. 

" Perhaps, or dreamed I saw it ! " 

** You saw yourself," he said slowly. " Yes, that 
is how you would look dancing in the sun. But not in 
a Holland garden. Rather in one richer, where there 
are fountains with lilies ^" 
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His voice dropped into silence. Had he alarmed 
her? If she took flight, he was so helpless to prevent 
or pursue her! But she neither spoke nor moved, 
and presently he gained courage. 

^^ I am not gifted with fancy like you," he said, 
** but if I may, can tell you of another picture that 
Abel's music brings before me." 

** Please do," she permitted. 

*^ It is a painting," he began, summoning the 
vision before him against the darkness of his ban- 
daged eyes. *^ A painting exceedingly smooth in 
finish, of that school which forbade a lady's cheek to 
resemble the texture of a gravel walk. Perhaps this 
obvious beauty made it easier in appreciation for an 
amateur in art as I am. It is a picture of a garden 
where a young man and woman are standing beside 
a white sun-dial. They stand a little apart ; no one 
could fail to see that they are of recent acquaintance, 
perhaps are now together that morning for the first 
time. The girl's face is quiet and smiling as she looks 
at the marble dial, her finger pointing to the hour 
crossed by the shadow. Her companion leans slightly 
forward to read where she indicates. So far, it is 
nothing! But beyond and slightly above the pair, 
appearing formed of the sunlight that shimmers about 
them, are two replicas of themselves, faint yet vague, 
nebulous, yet real; two phantom figures ardently 
alive, who stretch out eager arms to one another in 
recognition. Their attitude is speaking as a cry, 
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hot as the sunlight and as joyous; strange indeed in 
contrast with the indifference of the human pair, 
who are themselves, yet are not, whose material senses 
are so slow, so little cognizant of what has been and 
was to be. Such is the mastery of the artist, that 
when one has gazed long enough to understand him, 
the solid and actual man and woman seem less alive 
than their mist-spun counterparts." 

After a moment he added: **It is called 'The 
Recognition.' " 

She was so still that he wondered if she had left 
him. He raised his hand, half -minded to end uncer- 
tainty and tear off the bandage. If she had gone, 
his disobedience would not matter. If she were there, 
he would at least glimpse her face and gather what 
knowledge he could from its expression. But, even 
as he raised his hand, she spoke, just audibly. 

« It is a real painting? " 

" Yes. By a great French artist." 

** Where " — a little hesitation colored the question 
— ^^ where is it? " 

** In — the House of the Little Shoes," he an- 
swered. He did not choose to add that it hung in 
his own apartments. 

She was silent so long that again his hand crept 
up to the linen which blindfolded him. Did she under- 
stand what he was trying to tell her? Was she 
AZ^gi^y* or indifferent? Did she consider his suit, or 
merely listen to the music of Abel's 'cello? Noel had 
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a sudden vision of the fine, mournful figure of the old 
Jew bowed over his instrument, lost in the ecstasy 
of creating. Why did the musician play so late, he 
wondered. Was Arloff perhaps awake, or did Abel 
pour out an unrest of his own in those strange tones? 

The girl had stood up. Noel heard the rustle of 
her soft frock and the click of a little thimble that fell 
and rolled away across the floor, unheeded. Some- 
how, he divined that she was standing by the door, and 
that her face again wore the whiteness of the lily 
gUmpscd floating in the darkness. 

" You have told me of a beautiful thing,'* her 
voice came to him across the room. He could fancy 
the defiance he once before had seen blazing in those 
large brown eyes of hers. " There is no beauty like 
the beauty of faithfulness. Since you care for noth- 
ing that is real, no doubt you will be happy with — a 
picture. For that is all you will have." 

The door closed. Noel started up on his pillow, 
confounded and dismayed. 

" Miss Arloff ! " he cried. " Rosalind ! '' 

As he jerked off the bandage, the door reopened. 
His angry eyes encountered the stout figure of the 
nurse advancing, her face frigid with disapproval. 

*^ Miss Arloff has gone to take some rest," she 
coldly informed him. " I am sorry to see your excite- 
ment. You must have a sedative." 

His second opportunity was gone. Rosalind 
Arloff did not return that night. 



CHAPTER XVn 

The Lady Withdraws 

On the next occasion of his awakening. Nod 
aroused calmly and rationally, with uncovered eyes. 
It was a sunny morning and his room was bathed 
in brilliant, yet rosily shaded light. When he moved, 
his luxurious bed soothingly caressed his body, still 
stiff and sore, but whole. For a while he lay quiet 
in sheer content, his eyes closed. He saw the white 
villa in the vivid green of its park, where Rosalind 
Arloff fluttered like a bright humming-bird among 
her rival flowers. He saw her in gowns as lovely as 
her loveliness, laughing across the table in the stately 
dining-room hung with the gilded and emblazoned 
leather beloved of ancient Spain — ^laughing as sweetly 
as she had laughed at her father over her meager 
bread and milk. 

His heart warmed as he thought how she had 
denied her healthy young appetite that her father 
might be tempted with delicate food. How eagerly 
she had drunk that little glass of orange- juice ! And 
how dull, leaden dull, he had been ! 

But she had forgiven him ; he had read that in her 
eyes. He could not understand her words upon leav- 
ing him the night before ; he scarcely cared to under- 
stand them. It was enough that he thought he could 
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read into her anger an echo of his own emotion. 
Certainly, not indi£ference ! He would see her again, 
explain and ask her explanation. At that thought, 
Noel's eyes opened fully. 

He was in his own suite of rooms at the hoteL 
The nurse was sitting by the window knitting indus- 
triously. Through the open door he glimpsed Nilo 
Valdez, seated at a desk heaped with correspondence 
of a nature which Noel could very well guess. In the 
dressing-room behind him, he could hear Benito mov- 
ing about some task. Dom David had been returned 
to his own sphere while he slept. Perhaps he had 
slept more than over night. Well, it was no matter ; 
although he had hoped to see Rosalind at once. 

His cool voice broke abruptly upon the subdued 
atmosphere of the place. 

** Good morning, nurse ! I am afraid I was de- 
cidedly rude to you yesterday. Will you tell my man 
that I wish to get up, and call Mr. Valdez? " 

But Valdez was in the room before the demand was 
finished. His sallow young face colored with pleas- 
ure as he greeted his chief with eager congratulations 
upon his recovery. 

" I was brought here last night? " Noel questioned 
in the language of their distant country. 

^^ Early this morning, Dom David. At first it 
was judged unwise to move you, and Miss Arloff 
offered her father's hospitality* That was a frightful 
fall ! '' 
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^The balustrade broke. How did you locate 
me?'' 

*^ The young lady sent word to the hotel, giving 
your name, and inquiring if your friends were known. 
That was a shock to me, and poor Benito was a man 
distracted ! '* 

** Benito shall dress me presently, Nilo. I shall 
want the limousine." 

Valdez shot a quick glance at the invalid and 
hesitated. 

** Excuse me, Dom David," he began, and paused* 

Noel regarded his secretary with more attention. 
Then he perceived in Nilo Valdez an agitation not to 
be accounted for by his own illness and obviously 
not lessened by his present recovery. 

" What is it, Nilo? " he demanded. 

" You are strong enough ^* 

** Yes, of course. Speak." 

Valdez drew a swift breath, his dark eyes burning. 

" It has come," he essayed preparation for the 
news he had to give. " The United States is at the 
point of war with Grermany. Jacinto Meyer is up 
and openly canvassing for a Grerman alliance. The 
crisis is here. Look," he caught up a handful of 
messages. " Cable, wireless — from my father, Sen- 
hor Ferraz, Marshal Granados — from a dozen others, 
for you. We must go home, or our State falls away 

■ 

from the two Americas, perhaps our republic ! " 
Noel drew himself up, holding out his hand for 
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the shower of papers. The flaring headlines of news- 
papers cried out at him from where they lay. Nilo 
hurriedly offered him the most urgent messages, 
selected from the pile. 

** Everything urges your return," he said. 
** South America hesitates, balances. If our republic 
might go first, what honor among her sisters! It 
has come, it is here! The Americans together, 
forever ! *' 

Yes, it had come. The hand moved toward the 
hour for which Noel had worked these three years. 
He felt the thrill of action, the thirst of conquest, his 
grey eyes met the ardent eyes of Nilo Valdez in per- 
fect comprehension and sympathy. 

** You have engaged passage for us on the first 
boat?'' 

** It sails to-day, at five. I *' — the face of Valdez 
flashed humorous triumph and deprecation — ** if you 
had not regained consciousness in time, I believe I 
should have had you carried aboard, anyhow. I knew 
you would wish to go, if upon a stretcher! But I 
should have feared, too ! What if there were things 
to be arranged here, of which I did not know? But 
I should have chanced all! Should I have been 
right? '' 

" Yes," said Noel firmly. 

But he thought of Rosalind Arloff. Nilo would 
have been right, but what would Rosalind have be- 
lieved? She might never have understood, she might 
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never have forgiven a departure that looked like 
neglect. Nilo would have been excusable for forget- 
ting to communicate with her under the circum- 
stances, since he did not know his chief's situation in 
regard to the young girl. Yet, it might have been 
fatal for the new life of the heart it had begun for 
David Noel. 

" Give me the things which need to be attended to 
at once,'' he bade Valdez. 

" You are well enough for that? " 

" Yes. Waste no time on matters that can be 
attended to when we are on the ship. I have other 
things here to do.'* 

AU the time he read what the efficient Nilo selected 
for his inmiediate attention, dictated messages to be 
sent out, and in a score of ways drew into his hands 
the guiding lines of his affairs that had slipped from 
his grasp during his illness, Noel's mind carried on 
an undercurrent of gentler planning and speculation. 

How would all this affect his suit for Rosalind 
Arloff? Would his enforced leaving snatch a favor- 
able answer from her willfulness? Or would this 
necessary precipitancy frighten her? He did not 
think so! His dancing girl was no coward, he de- 
lighted in thinking. Nor would she carry coquetry 
to the point of cruelty. Unless his wooing was hope- 
less, she would yield, and forgive. 

Of course, he could not bring her back with him, 
as he had planned. He Was too uncertain of what 
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he would find at home, and he knew she would not leave 
her father. Moreover, the weeks after his arrival 
would not be best suited to a honeymoon. But he 
could take her promise home with him. She could 
make ready for their wedding, and he would come 
back for her as soon as his fight was carried and his 
state, perhaps his republic, joined with the republic 
of the north. His absence need not be long. He 
could come back and carry his wife down to the House 
of the Little Shoes. There her father and old Abel 
would companion her during his absence, if the coun- 
try continued unsettled. After all, there need be no 
great change in his marriage plans, he decided. A 
little delay, perhaps, no more ! 

When the most necessary arrangements had been 
made, and Nilo Valdez re-sorted his pile of papers 
with the content of accomplishment, Noel said : 

** Now, send me Benito, Nilo, and order the car." 

Nilo stopped his work. He looked anxious and a 
trifle embarrassed. 

" Excuse me, Dom David — might I venture to ask 
where you had contemplated going? I have a 
reason.** 

" To call on Miss Arloff," Noel dryly stated ; 
** what is the reason? ** 

** Again excuse me — I have a message from that 
lady for you." 

" Give it to me ! *' 
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It was only an envelope containing a single sheet 
of a New York newspaper of the previous week. The 
page was that given over to more or less monotonous 
items concerning the affairs of the social world. Op- 
posite one such paragraph a cross was roughly 
scratched in red ink. The marked passage leaped 
at Noel's attention: 

^^Mrs. Cecil Rhodes Lancaster has arrived on 
the Arethusa, from London, and has taken a suite at 
the Biltmore. Her late husband, Captain Lancaster, 
was one of the first English officers to fall in Flanders 
at the beginning of the present war. Mrs. Lancaster 
was weU known in New York as Miss Constance 
Berkely Bruce." 

So the princess was a widow, and had been for 
nearly a year ! 

Noel continued to look at the paper, but he saw 
nothing. To his honor, his thought was purely pity 
for her — aching pity for the desolate girl-wife, the 
princess whose little naked feet had trodden on a 
sword. He felt a sort of wonder that calamity could 
fall upon such gentle goodness as hers. He had 
dreamed of her as set apart from shadows. 

The strangeness of it ! She had been a widow at 
the hour when he first learned that she was a wife. 
The detective might have told him this, had the in- 
quiry been pursued abroad. What would he have 
donef Would he. Nod, have missed Rosalind? 

The name brought him back to the immediate 
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present. Rosalind had sent him this news. Why? 
The answer came with the question — because she be- 
lieved that he loved Constance, and Constance was 
free. 

Noel dropped the paper and turned his face away 
from the light. His heart leaped up, laughing. Now, 
now he could prove his love to Rosalind Arlo£f ! Now 
he could slay the very ghost of that ugly word substi- 
tute which had caused her to drive him from her 
presence with blazing scorn and anger. For Con- 
stance was free, yet he would go to Rosalind. 

Nilo Valdez was discreetly conversing with the 
nurse, but he turned back at his chief's first word. 

** I will rise now," declared Noel. 

The face of Nilo remained troubled and appre* 
hensive. 

" Yes, Dom David," he murmured. " Only, I am 
obliged to say that — ^that the apartment of the 
family Arlo£f is closed." 

« Closed? " 

^^ Senhor, there is no one there. I called an hour 
ago to express our acknowledgments, and to say you 
were not injured by your removal. No one was at 
home." 

This was an unexpected calamity. Not at home. 
The idea was nonsense, in view of the invalid around 
whom the household life was centered. No doubt 
Rosalind was out, at her work, and the old Abel did 
not answer the bell. WeU, Abel would open to him. 
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Make all ready for our sailing this afternoon^ 
Nilo," he slowly directed. " In the meantime, I will 
call on Miss Arlo£f — and find her." 

The doubt did not lift from Vcddez's expression, 
but he said no more. The nurse was dismissed on 
Benito's coming. 

It seemed to Noel that life ran strong within him ; 
a racing current approaching the two outlets of his 
old desires. After he was up and dressed, however, 
he found himself compelled to rest for a time in an 
armchair. He was more shaken and weaker than he 
had believed possible. 

A visit from the doctor delayed him a second 
time, so it was afternoon when Noel finally descended 
to the street. Nilo Valdez accompanied him, chiefly 
because Noel found it easier to take that gentleman 
than to induce him to stay at home. His presence 
was no hindrance ; Noel would leave his secretary to 
wait in the limousine at Rosalind's door. Meanwhile, 
the support of his arm was not unwelcome. 

The drive steadied and refreshed Noel, instead 
of tiring him. When they reached the dingy house 
in the dull street, he nodded a brief farewell to 
Valdez and went up the steps with quite his usual 
bearing. 

The card marked ^^ Vasili Arloff " was no longer 

over the bell in the hall. Noel was unreasonably 

startled by its disappearance. The door remained 

shut, though he had rung the bell and ascended the 

16 
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stairs to knock repeatedly. Foreboding crept coldly 

to his side. 

After moments of indecision, he tried the door. 
It opened at a touch, and showed him emptiness ! He 
faced a bare, unfurnished room. 

For a space, he was bewildered to the point of 
actual giddiness. He had been ill and the shock 
was great. But by and by pain and understanding 
drew out of the mist, hand in hand, twin sisters. She 
had, then, meant her fiery assertion that she never 
would marry him, and because she had read resolu- 
tion in his face, she had fled beyond his finding. She 
had not sent him to Constance Lancaster in fine 
generosity, but in indifference; at most, in pity. 

David Noel had been very sure of himself, with the 
arrogant, yet pardonable sureness of a man who has 
wrested success from his world. Now, that arrogance 
was a garment hanging in rags about him, as he stood, 
a man rejected, and thrust out the gate. The danc- 
ing girl would have none of him ! She would not have 
him, nor his gifts, nor his feet upon her threshold. 
She had withdrawn herself like an empress offended. 

The sun was low. Its level rays shot across the 
vacant room and into the room beyond. Surely some- 
thing glittered there! The golden ray had found 
some echoing brightness not a part of vacant walla. 
Was it a thing forgotten? Prompted by the vague 
relief of any action, Noel walked across the dusty 
floor. 
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The French doll, Anitra, sat on the mantel-shelf 
in all her finery, with a perpetual smile on her bisque 
lips and her bisque arms extended straight before her. 

Even his doll was abandoned as contaminated! 
That was NoePs first bitter thought. To bitterness, 
succeeded anger ; to anger a slow, overwhelming grief. 
He turned away and leaned against the uncurtained 
window frame, seeing not the dingy houses on the 
opposite side of the street, but a white villa set in 
gardens above a blue sea — a villa that was empty. 
Empty as never before, since the dream that was a 
hope no longer dwelt there ! 

Down in the limousine, Nilo Valdez smoked in- 
numerable cigarettes gazing at the afternoon sky and 
fretting with the passage of each moment. Evidently 
Dom David had found the beauty at home, he mused. 
Being himself in love with at least three ladies simul- 
taneously, Nilo was all sympathy and interest; but 

.!» h. LiO^ .ith ^ ^i, H» .pp™^ 

of the hour for sailing. His every instinct revolted 
against the indelicacy of going in after Noel, yet, 
time pressed, and for people in love time does not 
exist* 

He watched the door ; he paced the sidewalk, look- 
ing frequently at his watch as the moments passed. 
He would wait until the last possible moment, to wait 
longer than that, he decided, would be to fail in duty. 

His delicacy and sympathy almost detained him 
too long. He had not counted upon the delay caused 
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by his receiving no answer to his ring or knock. 
When he finally resolved upon opening the door of 
the apartment, he had no time for observation of the 
room he entered. 

" Dom David," he cried with anxiety, " the boat 
sails in forty-five minutes. We must drive fast. 
I beg of you to hasten." 

Noel turned from the window, lifting heavy eyes 
to the agitated face of the young man. The reticence 
of years snapped. 

" Nilo," he said, " Nilo, she shall be my wife, or 
no one. She has gone. Must I leave her, insult her? '^ 

Nilo Valdez stood still, paling before the situation 
his Latin quickness grasped. His gaze travelled 
about the stripped room, and returned to the much- 
loved face of the other man. For once, his fluent 
speech was stilled. 

^^ She had some reason to be offended with me," 
Noel spoke again, his eyes turned towards the doll. 
'^ I came to-day to remove that offense. I have not 
found her. If I go, not having done so, with no ex- 
planation — ^before I can come again, where may she 
not have gone? What may she not do? She can 
be traced now, without doubt. Traced within a few 
days! But later?" 

** Dom David, the boat sails in forty-five minutes !" 

** There will be another boat," retorted Noel 
harshly. ** Shall I trade my happiness for the differ- 
ence between two liners' time of sailing? " 
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Nilo Valdez gasped. 

" Dom David." 

*^I have decided. Go make the arrangements; 
we sail next week." 

« But " 

« That wiU do, Valdez.'* 

^* And our country? " cried Nilo Valdez, in a flame 
of passionate rebellion. ** No ; it will not do ! Dom 
David, shall we lose one day, one hour, while our 
people fight the great fight and call us to them ? Shall 
Jacinto Meyer pull down our clean colors and stamp 
them into the filth of treachery to the world's freedom? 
Treachery to our sister states, our republic, our 
hemisphere? Dom David, you are ill — ^you are de- 
lirious ! You, the Twice-American, to fail both your 
countries? You, to fail the men who have worked 
with you? Never! Dom David, I swear I will call 
Benito and carry you to the boat by force. And 
to-morrow you will thank me." 

Noel passed his hand across his eyes. The fiery 
outburst of his companion swept away the disguise 
of selfishness. He felt the bewildering fumes of weak- 
ness and desire clear away like an unhealthy miasma, 
taking with them the sickness of mind, if not that of 
the heart. The doll smiling from its perch on the 
mantel, the eyes of Rosalind, the things of the last 
weeks receded like a dream at awakening. 

^ Let us go," he said quietly. 
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Overcome by his own outburst and the iinex- 
pected abruptness of his victory, yet not too over- 
come to answer the moment's urgency, NOo promptly 
put his arm through the other's. 

^ Forgive me," he apologized, with a humility 
somewhat at variance with the determination with 
which he drew his chief toward the door. 

** I thank you, Nilo. Let us hurry .*• 

There was no need for that prompting. Down 
the familiar stairs, across the black-and-white paved 
hallway, and into the limousine, Nilo guided his cap- 
tive chief with all possible haste. Only when they 
were within the car and rolling toward the dock, 
did Nilo draw a full breath. Presently he stole a 
glance at his companion. Noel indeed looked worn 
and ill; his dark face was locked in an aloof stern- 
ness. But he did not look angry, or as if the stern- 
ness was meant to repel his secretary. 

« Dom David? " 

"Yes?" 

" I " — ^Nilo hesitated — ^ 1 have a note-book and 
envelope in my pocket. If you wish to write to — to 
anyone, I could mail a letter before we sail." 

"I have no address." 

** No, Senhor. Still, a letter sent to the former 
address might be forwarded. Letters usually are, 
when people move, are they not? " 

Noel continued to look out the window. But 
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hope sprang up at the suggestion. Why should 
he not write to Rosalind? There was at least a 
chance that way ; a chance of telling her that he had 
gone to warfare and not to Constance. To tell her 
that he loved her, not any princess from dreamland or 
the pasty but the girl Rosalind. She would know for 
whom he planned to return, of whom he thought now 
as of the chatelaine of his house. He had been so 
sure that his sudden passion had awakened a response 
in her! 

** Give me the paper, Nilo.** 

Nilo complied with alacrity ; supplying the blank 
pages torn from his note-book, a fountain pen, and a 
magazine by way of a desk. After which, he tact- 
fully became absorbed in a time-table. 

It was a singular love-letter that David Noel 
wrote, while his car sped, halted, and sped on again 
as traffic compelled, carrying him away from romance 
into a conflict no less real or grim because it was 
not yet a conflict at arms. His hand was unsteadied 
by his illness, and not helped by the motion of the 
limousine. 

" You know that I love you,'* he wrote, on the 
ruled pages. ** Why did you send me the address of 
Mrs. Lancaster? You were right, that first night. 
I was ignorant and arrogant. If you do not enter 
the gate of the Little Shoes and walk in the deep 
gardens and open the closed rooms of my house, no 
woman ever will. Rosalind, I am a man, not a youth. 
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If you will not be my wife, I shall live with none. The 
newspapers will tell you why I must leave now, to- 
day, or be a deserter to men who have trusted me. 
I shall come back, and come to you ; no matter what 
your anger with me, whatever you say, or however 
you would evade me. I shall come ; I shall take my 
answer from your lips. But I beg you to be generous. 
Rosalind, send me one word to say you will let me 
find you when I come back, and where. I love you." 

The car was rolling upon the wharf. He signed 
his name at the bottom of the page, and hurried it into 
an envelope which Valdez meanwhile had quietly ad- 
dressed, stamped and now offered with the demure- 
ness of a girl. 

^^ I shall post it? '' he asked, and receiving Noel's 
nod of assent, sprang out of the slowly-moving car 
and ran toward a mail-box. 

Noel watched him with attention, leaning forward 
to see the white square vanish into the green box. 
Would she receive it? Would she answer, or perhaps 
commission her father to do so? Why had she fled 
from him, through indifference, or anger, or coquetry ? 
Surely indifference would not trouble itself so far? 

Nilo was back at the door of the car, when Benito 
opened it. The young man's eyes were bright with 
inspiration as he offered his arm to the invalid. 

" Lean on me," he urged. " You are still weak. 
" Dom David, I have had an idea, the doll ! ** 
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"ThedoU?" 

^^ But certainly ! Miss Arloff will return for the 
doll, and find the letter. It is a thing assured." 

" Perhaps. If she wants the doll," said Noel. 

But he was cheered by the suggestion. If Anitra 
had been abandoned in a fit of resentment, would not 
Vasili miss his supposed gift to his daughter and want 
her to retrieve the doll? It was a faint chance the 
more of Rosalind's receiving his letter, at least. 

Meanwhile, there was much to be done. He 
thought of Corey Bruce for the first time in many 
days. He had not meant to be away when this crisis 
broke. He wondered how Bruce would manage if 
Gil Granados were called away to his military duties. 

He was profoundly glad that he never had told 
the romance of the little shoes to Constance's cousin. 
There had been once or twice when he was almost 
moved to that confidence by the sense of kinship be- 
tween Bruce and Constance. That would have made 
him ridiculous, now, when he brought home another 
romance and another wife. 

But he was not sorry that he had taken Corey 
Bruce from the prison. If Constance Lancaster had 
loved her cousin, why, the old debt of the little shoes 
might be called cancelled. 

That was not all! Now that he had learned 
to know him, Noel would have done much more for 
Bruce's own sake 



CHAPTER XVni 
The Weapon of Jacinto Meyer 

Almost at the hour when Noel was thinking with 
satisfaction of the support Marshal Granados would 
afford his American secretary's inexperience, Corey 
Bruce was sitting beside Granados' sick-bed. 

The night before, the Marshal had ridden out in 
the clear moonlight. In the forest belt between the 
gardens and the gate his horse had stumbled; 
stumbled so unexpectedly and so badly as to fall and 
throw his rider. Gil Granados, veteran of wilderness 
travel, horseman since his third year, who was accus- 
tomed to breaking young colts before his sixteenth, 
had been thrown so violently and awkwardly that he 
was carried unconscious back to Casa Noel. A doc- 
tor, summoned in haste from the city below, pro- 
nounced his patient's arm broken, and a slight concus- 
sion of the brain probably present. Nothing serious, 
with rest and due care. 

Corey Bruce, now the supreme authority in the 
villa, installed the doctor permanently and imme- 
diately. Pending the Marshal's recovery, the house- 
hold was commanded to attend upon the medical man 
as its first duty. There were no risks to be taken 
that Bruce could foresee or prevent by care or lavish 
250 
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expenditure. He knew what Noel would have done 
for this friend, and fulfilled the charge without stint. 
He notified Dr. Valdez of the accident. He himself 
knew little of Granados' family, except that they were 
in a distant part of the country. 

The physician was at breakfast and Bruce sat 
watching beside Granados, who lay in a slumber 
or stupor, his eagle-like face leather-brown, even in ill- 
ness, against the white pillow. A nurse was estab- 
lished in the background ; a nun, now a sleepy figure 
nodding in her chair. The room, the villa itself rested 
in shadowed, scented repose. Outside, the morning 
was fresh and cool. Within, the sense of coolness was 
aided by the ripple of the fountain that filled the 
house with a delicate murmur. 

Bruce looked thinner and older than when he bade 
farewell to Noel some months before. His expression 
had lost that student abstraction from the world 
which misled Nilo Valdez into considering him as unso- 
phisticated. His cheek-bones were more prominent 
and his brown eyes showed weary behind the black- 
rimmed eyeglasses. He watched Granados with a 
singular intensity. He expected a visitor. And he 
would have given everything that he hoped from life 
to have Granados awake to consciousness before that 
visitor came. The doctor had said he might awaken 
at any time. 

He did not awake. He looked like a man who 
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might sleep forever, Bruce thought. He himself had 
scarcely slept for three nights; not since he had 
received a note from the visitor he now awaited, an- 
nouncing in suave and harmless terms that the writer 
would have the honor of calling upon him to-day. 

It was strange that Granados' mount should have 
thrown his rider that night; the night that Brjiice 
had meant to show the note to the other man and 
confide in him. It was as strange as for Granados 
to fall lumpishly, awkwardly as a park rider, and on 
the smooth driveway. Suppose the accident to 
Granados had not been an accident? Suppose 

A servant appeared in the doorway. 

^^ The Senhor Jacinto Meyer," he announced in 
a sibilant breath, rolling his eyes toward the sick man* 

Bruce also looked toward Granados. But neither 
voice nor entrance disturbed the sleeper's deep and 
false tranquility. The man's hand projecting from 
the splint rested on a breast just stirred by rhythmic 
breathing. Bruce stooped above him with a linger- 
ing hope that died as he looked, then reluctantly 
turned away and motioned the servant to go before 
him into the hall and down the stairs. 

Jacinto Meyer was standing beside the fountain 
in the hall. Languid, anaemic in appearance, he hid 
a cruel vitality like that of a reptile behind his color- 
less exterior. There was something reptilian in the 
eyes he had turned toward the door of the music- 
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room where he had first encountered Corey Bruce 
and fought for the letter to the ladj called Rose. 
To the man descending the stairs, Meyer looked 
triumphant; wicked and triumphant. Once the 
American had seen the eyes of an alligator in a river, 
as it drew a native child under the yellow waters. 
He remembered that incident now, and how he had 
vainly emptied his rifle after the brute in a frenzy 
of horror and disgust. He fancied that now he con- 
fronted a similar thing; but he was disarmed. 

Jacinto Meyer turned around with a military 
stiffness of movement and bowed. His expressionless 
eyes were not at all like the alligator's, after all, they 
were more like the artificial eyes of a doll. 

^^ I hope our esteemed Marshal Granados is im- 
proved? " he inquired. " I heard of his accident with 
infinite distress. 

*^Did you?" asked Bruce. He looked at the 
other with listless speculation. ** He is well enough, 
the doctor says." 

** Not yet conscious? " 

" Not yet." 

" Shall we," suggested Meyer mildly, " shall we 
go in the beautiful garden of Senhor Nod, lest we 
disturb the sick man? " 

** If you like," Bruce assented. 

They went forth together with every outward sign 
of accord. Meyer led the way along a winding path 
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to a little pavilion that stood on a knoll, beyond the 
possibility of listeners approaching it unseen. In its 
shelter, they sat down. 

" Have you? " questioned Meyer, after a brief 
pause. ^* Have you been thinking of our last con- 
versation, Senhor Bruce? ** 

Bruce slowly raised his head and looked into the 
pale eyes of the other man. His thin hands clenched* 

*^ You know very well that I thought of nothing 
else," he answered, with bitter repression of his des- 
pair. ** Ever since the day Senhor Noel left, when 
you came in with the Marshal and found me ill, you 
have left me no peace. Not — not that you have said 
so much ! Only hints, damnable hints ! " 

^ A man with a past, and a past not pretty, has 
little annoyances," Meyer smiled. " The annoyances 
may even become great, unless — ^he is sensible." 

*^ You mean, dishonest? " 

^^ Honesty, my dear Mr. Bruce, is not always 
policy. In fact, honesty is a luxury, a quixotism, a 
self-indulgence only possible to men who have nothing 
to fear." 

" What do you want of me? " Bruce asked 
abruptly. 

Meyer lighted a cigar. 

** Also, there is honesty to one's self," he ignored 
the challenge with bland insolence. *^ Honesty be- 
tween a man and his own life. Self-preservation is 
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always admitted as a defense. The day Marshal 
Granados and I found you swooning over your desk, 
you uttered a few sentences which gave me my first 
idea of your possible connection with a certain prison^ 
and your — ah — dislike for it. I have spoken of the 
matter since. Perhaps I went so far as to investigate 
a little ! But in kindness only, to give you an oppor- 
tunity of escaping a return to that prison by render- 
ing a service to influential men who would protect you. 
You owe that to yourself." 

^* No one except Noel can return me there," Bruce 
asserted. 

^^ You are mistaken." 

** It is he who has my parole." 

^' But you have broken it, during his absence." 

Bruce sprang to his feet, striking his hand on the 
little rustic table between them. 

^^ You — ^you lie ! " he stanmiered, panting and 
trembling with angry amazement. ** You lie ! " 

^* Pardon ! Perhaps I should have said, that you 
will break it." 

"Never!" 

**Why not?" Meyer asked mildly. "If I and 
certain other gentlemen of good repute should bring 
you to a state officer, and swear we found you trying 
to escape from the country as a stowaway in, say in a 
fruit steamer of a certain line, if we brought you 
clothed in a shabby disguise — ^would we not be be- 
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lieved? Or, perhaps I would not appear in the mat- 
ter at all. Yes, that would be better! Then, when 
Senhor Noel returns, he will be informed of his 
prot^g^'s attempt to take advantage of his kindness. 
Only the names of disinterested persons will appear 
in the affair. Believe me, the Senhor Noel will be 
entirely convinced." 

" I will tell him '' 

" You will never see him, Senhor Bruce. You will 
never tell him anything. Perhaps you do not know 
His Excellency's implacable side? I assure you, he 
never forgives an ingratitude. I could give — anyone 
could tell you, instances. He will never take the 
journey to Rio Nabuco to see the man who improved 
his absence and Marshal Granados' illness to break 
his word of honor and escape to liberty. Never ! " 

Bruce sat down ; slowly he put his elbows on his 
knees and dropped his head in his hands in the old 
attitude, his thin fingers clutching in the mass of his 
hair. He understood. He was beaten. Meyer's 
story was deadly in its plausibility; presented as 
Meyer would have it presented, why should either Nod 
or Granados doubt its truth? They knew nothing, 
really, of Corey Bruce. He had done his work in 
NoePs house, yes ; but any man not a fool must have 
done that much under the circumstances. They would 
believe he had merely awaited his opportunity and 
found it when Noel trusted him with his freedom and 
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Granados was disabled by an accident. He could well 
believe that David Noel would never ride to Rio 
Nabuco to see the prisoner who had demonstrated 
himself as best placed in a prison. He would lie there 
until he died or went mad. He had no doubt that 
Meyer could do all he threatened. He recalled 
how careful Nilo and even Noel had been to avoid 
an open breal: with the man over his attempted theft 
of the letter to Rose. 

Meyer watched his captive quiver as the teeth 
of the trap bit deeper into nerves still sick from 
remembered suffering. He could wait, and he did. 
When the cigarette was consumed, he lighted a fresh 
one. The end was inevitable, the American must come 
to it. He eyed the stooped figure with frigid con- 
tempt, but without impatience. 

By and by his patience was justified. Bruce 
spoke, without lifting his head. 

" What do you want? " 

Meyer looked around the pavilion and its vicinity, 
assuring himself that no one had approached nearer 
than a gardener gathering fruit far down the slope, 
whose brown body was just visible through the masses 
of green leaves and the lace-work of the tree-like 
ferns. 

" Very little," he soothed. " Very little, indeed ! 
Only that you tell me a few things, and open the safe 
in the library for me. Only that trifling service ! " 
17 
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I will not do it," said Bruce doggedly. 

Meyer smiled, narrow lipped. 

^* I wish to remove nothing," he continued, as if 
the other had not spoken. ^^To read, perhaps to 
make some copies, to replace all in order and redose 
the safe — ^that is all. No one ever would know of it. 
No suspicion would fall upon you. You would be 
safe, honored, free ! " 

Bruce shook his head, without looking up. There 
was a dreary obstinacy in the action that irritated 
the Grerman. He interpreted it as mere temporizing 
weakness on Bruce's part that shrank from coming 
to the only possible decision. 

** You will do it," he insisted. 

** No," repeated Bruce, just audibly. 

" You must." 

" No." 

** You will go back to your cell in Rio Nabuco, 
then? " 

** I — suppose so." 

Meyer's expression grew dangerous. His lips 
drew up at the comers, and his eyes looked still more 
like artificial eyes of pale glass. But he spoke with 
unchanged mildness. 

'^ It is a pity ! White men die so hard in those 
places! And then, the disgrace. All that heroism 
wasted; since no one will ever know of it. If you 
should open the safe and were discovered while doing 
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it, your public dishonor could be no greater than it 
will be after all your sacrifice.'' 

Bruce said nothing. His face was hidden as he 
sat. His fingers gripped at his hair. 

" After all, what do you owe to Senhor Noel? " 
Meyer posed a new question. ^* He took you out of 
prison to use you. Why should you hold yourself 
bound to shelter his political schemes? You are not 
harming him by doing as I want, only his plan to 
Anglicize this country. Come, you will do it? Gra- 
nados is out of the way ; there is no one to spy. The 
library is deserted. If it were not, no one would 
question your right to do there as you choose. Come, 
you will open the safe ; in an hour I will be through 
and gone.'' 

When there came no answer, he added hardly : 

" You must." 

And a little later : 

"When you are arrested for breaking your 
parole, it would perhaps add color if something were 
found upon you. There are plenty of small valuables 
and money in Casa Noel, Of course, you would need 
money to effect your escape. Things could be found 
upon you which Noel could not fail to identify." 

Bruce stod up, his face drawn and twitching. 
The other rose with him, wary-^yed. 

" You — ^you ^" Bruce stammered. " I want — 

time." 
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*^ You will act noWy this hour," Meyer refused 
him. 

" You can't do it — ^make me ! You haven't men 
here and I have. The servants here obey me." 

" I can bring men," snapped Meyer. " Men who 
can bring you out of your hiding-place, though you 
keep yourself never so carefully. And the servants 
would not obey you if you ordered them to attack 
me. Attack a white man of power and place — their 
master's frequent visitor and friend ! Never ! " 

" I know it — ^you ! But I'll have until to-morrow 
night." 

'^ What do you want time forP " It can change 
nothing." 

" I want to think." 

"Of Rio Nabuco?" sneered Meyer, in a pale 
fury. ** Do not act the fool, Bruce. You will open 
that safe, or we will break you. What matter 
whether now or to-morrow night? You, a convict, 
with scruples! Are you thinking that you can get 
away? You cannot. Granados is in a stupor and 
cannot help you. The servants we can easily handle. 
If you try to get to the city, even if you know any 
of Noel's friends there who might believe your story, 
I will have you seized on the road* My people are 
everywhere.'* 

" I'll have until to-morrow night." 

Meyer thrust his pallid face forward. 
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You will pay for it, then," he promised. " You 
coward pig of an American, have I not studied you 
for weeks? Do I not know you, have I not tested? 
Have I not come here arranged to encounter you on 
roads, or here — ^made occasion to mention Rio Nabuco 
and seen you flinch each time? Yes, even the name 
you could not bear to hear, and now will you pretend 
to face the thing itself? You are eaten through with 
fear, you are a coward. Save yourself, then, with- 
out wasting my time.'' 

^^ You have done all that," Bruce hoarsely agreed. 
** You have followed and hinted, yes. You — ^were 
ri^t, too! But you can't get any further now. 
I'll have until to-morrow night, coward or no coward. 
I'm all you say. But don't laugh at Americans, 
Meyer. Whatever I do, they will get you yet." 

'^ What are you going to do between now and to- 
morrow? Come, I am weary ; answer." 

" I told you : think." 

Meyer made an angry movement, then altered his 
attention and laughed contemptuously. 

" Very well ! Think ! Think ; the longer you think 
the sooner will you come whimpering to heel. You 
will be ready to open the safe to-morrow night, when 
I come, my friend. Yes, and to do what else I re- 
quire of you ! Now, walk back to the house with me ; 
unless you want to start the servants whispering and 
spying." 
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Side by side, they walked back to where Meyer's 
automobile awaited its owner. 

When the car was out of sight, Bruce turned 
about and went indoors. The drowsy nurse looked 
up as the American came into Granados' bedchamber, 
then relapsed into nodding inattention. The doctor 
had not yet returned. 

Bruce leaned over the bed and searched with eager 
eyes the unchanging face of the sick man. Granados 
had not stirred during the half -hour which had left 
Bruce a man desperate and despairing. 

^^ Marshal," he addressed the deaf ears, his voice 
choking. Then recalling what Noel called his friend : 
« Gil Granados ! Gil Granados ! " 

Not a flutter of response, not the stirring of a 
limb, the quickening of a breath answered the appeal* 
Bruce laid his hand over the maimed hand of the 
soldier. 

'' Gil Granados ! Gil Granados ! " 

The nun lifted her head and stared inquisitively. 

'^ Can you hear me? Can you hear me, Gil 
Granados?'* 

Anguish betrayed itself in the cry. Dismayed 
by his own voice, Bruce fell silent, his gaze dwelling 
on the man who could have aided him. Now, he mar- 
velled at the folly which had kept him from confiding 
in Granados before matters reached this point. True, 
Jacinto Meyer had confined himself to vaguest allu- 
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sion, innuendos that might have meant nothing or 
much. And to admit his own obsession of fear of the 
prison was bitter mortification to Bruce; so bitter 
that he had shrunk from admitting the dread to him- 
self. To confess himself a coward to Granados, the 
scarred veteran of thirty-five years, to see the quick, 
bright, dark eyes cloud with a pity that must be half 
contempt — Bruce had avoided that a few hours too 
long. But who could have foreseen the accident, with 
its consequence of Granados' strange stupor? Or 
that Jacinto Meyer would come to-day? 

Suddenly it came again: the awful resurgent 
panic of horror that was like a forerunner of insanity. 
Up, up, like black waters rising over his brain, drown- 
ing will, making honor a wet, sodden corpse. He 
struggled against it, panting like a runner. The 
room went dark before his straining eyes. This was 
the visitation of fear he had known at recurrent times, 
ever since David Noel had unconsciously raised the 
spectre by speaking of the possibility of his own 
death. Ever since that first frenzy of dread in which 
Bruce had fainted across his desk, the horror had 
returned to grip him at intervals. It was on this 
«icknes8 of the mind Jacinto Meyer had played. 
But for him, Bruce might have overcome his evil 
spirit. 

The writhing fingers with which Bruce gripped the 
bed-coverings, encountered the limp hand of the in- 
jured man. The warm contact was enough. Bruce 
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lifted his face, wet with perspiration as from rain^ 
and glanced furtively around him. The nun still 
drowsed by the window. Granados had not stirred. 
No one had seen his weakness; it was still a secret 
between Jacinto Meyer and himself. 

When his limbs no longer shook, Bruce stood up 
and slowly went to the door. The doctor was ascend- 
ing the stairs with the leisureliness of a fat man in the 
tropics, an enormous cigar between his fat lips. His 
salute to the younger man was unctuously benevolent. 

"Our distinguished patient improves, Senhor,'* 
he vouchsafed an opinion. ^^ He progresses ! Yes, 
he progresses ! " 

** How soon will he speak? " 

" To-morrow, perhaps, Senhor.** 

"Not— to-day?** 

^^ The doctor pursed his lips and looked at the 
cigar critically. 

" No, hardly, hardly ! To-morrow ; or let us say, 
the day after. Yes, surely the day after, if all goes 
favorably. We will hope for the day after to-morrow, 
dear Senhor." 

** Thank you," Bruce said laconically. 

The day after to-morrow, the promise mocked at 
him like a jeer on the thin lips of his enemy. If 
Granados recovered to-morrow, there would be hope. 
If not, there did remain one possibility. He might 
reach Dr. Valdez by telephone. Why had he not 
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thought before of the Govemor? Kindling with new 
eagerness, he hurried down the stairs. 

As he sat down before the instrument, the steward 
approached hun murmuring apology. 

** What? " Bruce demanded sharply. 

Pedro was distressed to disturb the Senhor, but 
a tree had fallen down the mountain road. The care- 
less work of woodcutters ! All the wires were broken. 
There was no telephone. 

If Bruce had doubted Meyer's efficiency, or abil- 
ity to keep him from reaching the capital he doubted 
no longer. He slowly directed his thoughts to an- 
other road, one that ran far from the city. When he 
gave his order for a horse, Pedro sped promptly on 
the errand. If he felt surprise that Bruce went out 
in apparent disregard of the patient upstairs, he 
said nothing. NoePs servants were not taught to 
ask questions of their superiors. 

When the horse was brought to the door, Corey 

Bruce mounted, dismissed the attendant, and rode 

quietly down through the garden, and out through 

the Gate of the Little Shoes. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Near midnight, the jailer at the prison of Rio 
Nabuco came yawning and stumbling to the door of 
the prison, holding up his lantern to light and receive 
a gentleman who had ridden up and awakened the 
guard by knocking on the door with the handle of his 
riding whip. The guard had called the j ailer. Surely 
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only a man of influence would awaken such a place 
at such an hour ; surely only an event of importance 
could bring such a gentleman out at such a time. 
The official handed his lantern to the underling, and 
held the visitor's stirrup for him to dismount ; eyeing 
the beauty and grooming of the black horse, the costly 
saddle, and the well-dressed rider. 

** What will the Senhor deign to require? '* he 
humbly proffered his services. 

The horseman took off his broad-brimmed hat, 
showing in the yellow light an unforgettable red head 
and brown eyes gazing through round, shell-rinuned 
spectacles. 

^* I want to go in, Manuel," he made his astound- 
ing statement. " I — I want to see my old cell.'* 

The stupefied Manuel bowed himself backward 
before his former prisoner. 

** Certainly, certainly, Senhor," he mumbled defer- 
entially. His eyes rolled in their sockets, as he fol- 
lowed the red-headed American inside, fumbling for 
his keys meanwhile. 

" No one is there," he babbled. ** No one has 
been there. All is as the Senhor left it when the 
most excellent Greneral Noel came to take him away. 
The Little Bald One, in the next cell — ^the Senhor 
remembers The Little Bald One P He died last month. 
A puim stung him, and his blood being thin, he died. 
It was comical ! His arm swelled twice as big as his 
leg ! " 
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*^ I had forgotten the puinif and the spiders," 
Bruce slowly said. 

" Yes, Senhor? What is not seen is nothing! " 

They were at the door of the wooden bars. The 
fetid air, damp and rank, sluggishly unfolded the dis- 
gusted senses. A rustle of fleeing insect life an- 
swered the opening of the door. The white man 
stepped into the cell. 

^^ Lock me in, and go away,'* he bade the attend- 
ant. " Wait ! " He drew some silver coins from his 
pocket and put them in the ready hand. ** You go to 
bed. I will stay here to-night. When I want to come 
out, I will knock.'' 

Open-mouthed, the man obeyed, leaving the lan- 
tern on the floor beside the voluntary prisoner. 

Left alone, Corey Bruce looked around at the 
reality of his nightmare. His stifled lungs panted 
and rebelled at the vile atmosphere. The dirty floor 
was spongy under foot. A colossal roach was crawl- 
ing across the straw bed, waving antennae long and 
thick, serrated visibly. The man remembered how 
they used to crawl across his face and hair, snatching 
him from long-wooed sleep into wakefulness in the 
thick black darkness. 

He sat down on the old three-legged stool, elbows 
on knee, fingers in hair. It was for this he had 
dragged thirty-six hours of freedom from the grasp 
of Jacinto Meyer; for this visit, this hour in this 
place. In a year, much becomes blurred, distorted. 
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He missed the voice of The Little Bald One. The 
Little Bald One, who had died comically ! 

It had been dawn a full hour before Manuel the 
jailer was summoned by the signal of the rattled 
bars in the grated door of his guest's celL When he 
had unfastened the lock, the American half-shaded 
his face from too accurate observation. It was still 
dark in the old building, although the light outside 
was bright. 

^^The Senhor is satisfied? ** the man ventured, 
gnawed by curiosity. 

" Yes,'* Bruce answered. " Satisfied." 

** The Senhor had perhaps forgotten something? ** 

They were at the outer door now, where a little 
group of staring villagers watched the horse a 
man had brought to the door. Manuel's greedy 
palm had been gratified, before he essayed the last 
question. The American set his foot in the stirrup, 
breathing thirstily of the keen morning air. Then 
he made an answer that Manuel knew to be a lie, since 
the prisoner never before had brought into his cell 
the thing he named. 

" Yes," said Bruce, ** I had forgotten my eye- 
glasses." 

Chattering together, the little group stood watch- 
ing the horseman ride out of the village towards the 
new railroad. 



CHAPTER XIX 
The Cowabd 

It was strange, how the fighting spirit flowed into 
Bruce's mind as a pouring stream fills a drought- 
parched lake, now that his decision was made. He 
was beaten, yes, but he would make some last struggle 
before Jacinto Mejer triumphed over him and counted 
him out. Now, riding among the hills on the new 
railroad whose construction had been completed 
within the year and had made possible his journey 
here in a quarter of the time it had required when 
Benito first brought him down the river and across 
the mountains to the house of David Noel, Bruce 
thought of the many actions he might have taken 
while he was still at home. 

Meyer had said his people would not allow the 
other man to reach the capital. Bruce believed that ; 
yet he might have smuggled a message to the Grover- 
nor, telling him of Meyer's threat and so forestalling 
him. He might attempt that still! He might — 
and this thought occurred to him when the railroad 
had carried him many miles from Rio Nabuco — ^he 
might have concealed himself from Meyer, perhaps 
in the prison itself, after leaving a note for Granados 
with the doctor, to be delivered when the patient 
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gained consciousness. Suck a note written before 
this evening might save him* If he could succeed in 
any one of these schemes, be might defy Meyer, after 
all ! For even though they pat him in Rio Nabuco 
then, later Noel or some of his friends would rescue 
the prisoner. 

Under the stimulus of these thoughts, Bruce 
burned for action. He found the railroad unen- 
durably slow. If only he had thought of these meas- 
ures before leaving the villa ! All might still be well, 
if he could but reach the villa before Meyer came that 
night. 

He had lingered too long at the prison. More- 
over, the railroad did not run within ten miles of Rio 
Nabuco, or within five of the villa. He had to ride. 
He saw night overtaking him as a rider overtakes a 
man on foot. 

It was eight o'clock in the evening when his ex- 
hausted horse stumbled to a halt before the Casa 
Noel. Covered with dust that grayed hair and skin^ 
Bruce slipped to his feet, waved aside the servant 
who met him, and ran into the villa. Beckoning to 
Pedro, the steward, to follow him, he sped upstairs. 
In his room, he sat down at his desk. His hand shak- 
ing with weariness and excitement, he scrawled a 
letter to Dr. Valdez, telling him of Meyer's trap 
and the man's resolve to get at Noel's papers. Ad- 
dressing and sealing the note, he turned to Pedro^ 
who stood silent and attentive. 
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^*A man must take that to the capital, to the 
Palacio, at once," he explained. ** Perhaps it would 
be best to send one of the cars and a chauffeur. 
The messenger must not permit himself to be stopped. 
To any questioner on the way, let him say he is going 
for a prescription ordered by the doctor. And, he 
must make haste." 

Pedro vanished, the letter in his hand. Without 
wasting time on self-congratulation over this result 
attained, Bruce hurried to Granados' bedchamber. 

The physician was just leaving the bedside, a 
slender case in his hand. 

" My thermometer," he explained, superfluously. 
His fat face was disturbed as he bowed. ^^ You have 
journeyed far, Senhor Bruce." 

^* Yes," Bruce absently assented, peering at the 
sick man. 

Granados showed no change. But his bandaged 
arm was moved higher on his broad chest. Bruce 
bent over him, wondering that the injured arm alone 
had stirred of that inanimate body. 

" Did — ^you re-bandage his arm? " he asked. 

** No, no ! " the doctor exclaimed, halting in his 
progress toward the door. ** It was my thermometer, 
Senhor ! I told you, my thermometer ! " 

A suspicion knife-keen pierced through the 
American's confidence in the physician. 

^* Of course ! " he nodded, carelessly straightening 
his long body. •* No fever?" No? I am glad ^ 
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With a bound he flung himself upon the doctor, 
pinioning his arms. The fat man staggered against 
the wall under the assault gurgling, round-eyed. 

"Senhor? Senhor? *' 

^^ I want to see your thermometer," signified 
Bruce, looking into the rounded eyes. 

" My— my '* 

** Your thermometer." 

As Bruce reached for the case, the physician 
made a desperate effort to throw it toward the open 
window. He was not quick enough to evade the 
younger man. Bruce wrenched the case from him 
and opened it. A hypodermic syringe fell out into 
the victor's hand. 

Bruce walked to the bed and drew back the 
bandage from Granados' arm. Underneath the linen 
were a number of tiny puncture scars. No other 
injury was visible. While he looked, he heard the 
fat man snatch the door open and go waddling down 
the hall and stairs. 

Bruce made no pursuit. He knew, now, the ex- 
planation of Granados' continued stupor. The story 
of concussion of the brain was a lie. Obviously the 
broken arm was another lie. No wonder Jacinto 
Meyer had not feared to leave his victim free access 
to the soldier who might have saved him. The doc- 
tor had been well paid, no doubt, for keeping Grana- 
dos helpless. And be bad earned his money; for 
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this last injection of the drug would bind Granados 
until the fate of Corey Bruce was concluded. 

He rang for Pedro. 

^* Dr. Santos is leaving," he told the steward. 
*^ See that he is sent off in the closed car at once. 
The nurse " — ^he looked doubtfully at the nun, whose 
genuine sisterhood he more than suspected — ** the 
nurse goes with him. And get another doctor, the 
best in the capital, out here as soon as possible. Put 
one of our own men here with the Senhor Marshal 
until the new doctor arrives." 

Pedro bowed. 

** The Senhor will dine now? " he ventured. 

" Not now." 

When one of the faithful servants came to stay 
with Granados, Bruce went downstairs and into the 
library. At the table where he and Nilo Valdez had 
so often worked together, he sat down and began to 
write. While he wrote, at intervals he raised his head 
to listen. When a motor car rolled into the path and 
stopped at some little distance from the villa, half 
an hour later, he heard it. Across the sheet he 
signed his name, then sprang toward the safe behind 
the tapestried hanging. Upon his knees, he spun the 
knob this way and that, opened the door and laid 
his letter inside, then swung the door shut, turning 
the knob again. He rose to his feet and dropped 
the tapestry as Jacinto Meyer entered the library 
through one of the long windows. 
18 
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^* So it is open ? " said Meyer, with his false 
softness of tone. ** Good ! " 

There was nothing to discourage his confidence, in 
Bruce's tired, dustj figure, and pale face as he stood 
before the tapestry curtain. But the American 
moved his head in denial. 

" Not yet,'* he answered, with the difficulty of 
a man out of breath. 

Meyer stepped across the room and drew shut 
the sliding doors. He drew the curtain before each 
window, before coming over to sit down opposite the 
other man. 

" You should have done that," he rebuked. ** No 
matter, now ! Open it." 

" You, you are mighty sure," said Bruce. 

" I am," agreed Meyer, laconically. " With 
reason ! " 

" I know how you have kept Granados drugged." 

** Yes. I met Dr. Santos at the gate as I came. 
What of it? You cannot tell the Marshal that with- 
out telling him why we did it, and so betraying your- 
self also. Are you not wasting time? " 

" I have plenty of it," said Bruce. 

Meyer stared at him unblinkingly, then drew both 
an envelope and flirted it to the other, who caught it 
automatically. 

" We met your chauffeur on the road, Mr. Bruce." 

It was the letter to Dr. Valdez, seal broken and 
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envelope torn, that had been despatched an hour 
before. Bruce turned it over, then let it flutter from 
his fingers to the floor and lie there, waste paper. 

** Open the safe," commanded Meyer, a snarl 
creeping to the surface of his voice. " Now." 

Bruce shook his head ; his gaze following the let- 
ter as it drifted across the polished floor. Meyer 
struck the arm of his chair in exasperation. 

" Will you delay me, American pig ! Has your 
visit of last night given so little warning? Oh, yes ! 
I know where you went. You were followed, of course. 
Well, you went there to nerve yourself for to-night, 
did you not? Well, you saw your nightmare in fact? 
I can promise it did not disappoint you? So, you 
flinch, as usual ! And wisely ! Come, to work." 

Bruce caught in his grip the heavy tapestry cur- 
tain hanging behind him, looking steadily through 
the lenses of his glasses at the man seated under the 
tinted lamplight. 

" Yesterday, Meyer, you told me that you had 
driven me for weeks with that whip," he spoke in his 
quiet, difiident voice. ^^ You did not need to tell me 
that. I knew it. And I call it a filthy weapon for 
one white man to pick up against another. No mat- 
ter, you did pick it up. I have come nearer insanity 
outside Rio Nabuco than I ever came inside my cell. 
No matter, that either, now ! You — you might care 
to know that when you left me yesterday morning, I 
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meant to put a bullet through my head before to- 
night. I can use a gun, you know. You'd forgotten 
that way out, hadn't jouP Your efficiency left one 
door open, after all." 

^^You have not taken that door yet," sneered 
Meyer. 

^* No. You see, I found out I wasn't that kind 
of a coward either. That was what I went to Rio 
Nabuco to nerve myself to do» Did you believe I 
was working myself up to selling out Noel? I — ^was 
not. Never! But, the visit to Rio Nabuco didn't 
work — as I expected." 

" I suppose not," laughed Meyer. " It takes a 
man to commit suicide. The mouths of weaklings are 
full of the word; they never do the thing. Enough 
foolery ! Open that safe." 

Corey Bruce smiled, putting his left hand into 
the pocket of his linen coat and passing his right 
hand through his bushy hair. 

" Your whip is broken. Your sick man is cured. 
You see, the idea of Rio Nabuco has been like a ghost 
to me; an idea of a kind of hell. To-day I saw it, 
itself — and it is just a place! A damnable place, 
but just a place. I guess a gentleman can die there 
as decently as in a trench in Flanders. And — ^the 
safe stays shut, Meyer." 

The German uttered a furious oath. 

" Shut? Fool, you will die a gentleman? You 
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will die a convicted thief, a convict who broke his 
parole and robbed his benefactor! A man spit at 
by his fellow convicts " 

''Sit stiU," ordered Bruce: his left hand lifted 
from his pocket, bringing a glitter of blue metal. 
** You watched my right hand, didn't you? But I — 
I'm a southpaw. Don't move. You haven't heard me 
out yet. I'm not going to Rio Nabuco as a thief, 
Meyer; I'd rather go as a murderer. But I won't. 
Murderers have trials. And by the time that comes 
around Granados will be awake, perhaps Senhor Noel 
will be home. And in that safe which you can't open, 
I put a letter to Noel explaining all this." 

" You mean to kill me? ** 

" With — ^with pleasure," said Bruce. " I would 
rather explain your corpse than explain the open 
safe." 

Meyer sat immovable. Even a poor shot could 
hardly miss the target at that range. His pale-glass 
eyes regarded Bruce with fury, but with more re- 
spect than he had before accorded the other. He had 
physical courage enough to watch the pistol center 
upon his heart and not provoke a hasty shot by 
moving. 

" Wait," he spoke jerkily. ** An instant ! " 

" Well? " Bruce checked his trigger finger. 

The delay was enough. Something muffing and 
soft was wound around Bruce's head and face from 
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behind. A hand knocked up his exploding pistol and 
he was borne down by men who surged from beliiiid 
the window curtains. Meyer had not come alone. 

To Bruce, stifled in the thick folds of doth pres- 
ently Meyer's voice came again. 

" Will you open the safe? Nod your head*** 

The mufiled head of the man on the floor moTed; 
from side to side. 

** Then we will open it, pig ! ^ the voice snarled. 
^ Not to-night, perhaps, but another night. We will 
blow it open, and take what we want. Take also 
your letter to Noel! Do you hear? We have your 
letter to Valdez ; we will get your letter to Noel. He 
shall never receive it or know. You will die in Bio 
Nabuco for nothing, for nothing. So? " 

Bruce did not move. His glasses had not been 
broken. He hoped he might keep them, and keep 
them whole. It would be easier if one could see dis- 
tinctly, through the long days. He did not even 
shake his head in a second denial lest he injure that 
which was now his last ambition and his last 
protection. 

If only he had shot Jacinto Meyer on sight ! 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Deep in the second night, the jailer of Rio* Na- 
buco roused from sleep, listening to a tumult at the 
gate. Someone was shouting — ^he heard the guard 
calling him. Grunting, tousled from his sleep, he 
hurried to the door. 
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A shining automobile stod there, its doors sur- 
rounded by a group of men. As Manuel gaped, three 
men dragged out a prisoner, a peasant by his ragged, 
soiled garments; garments of which there were only 
two, a cotton shirt and trousers. The prisoner 
seemed either ill or in liquor, he staggered in stupe- 
fied submission to his captors, so that they had to 
support €is well as lead him. One of the men thrust 
a paper at the jailer; an order from the magistrate, 
he stated curtly. Escaped prisoner returned to cus- 
tody! Strict confinement for him; in solitary! 

Manuel peered at the handcuffed man, and uttered 
an ejaculation as the lamplight shone across the 
drooping head. 

"Santa Maria ! The red-head ! " 

'^ Yes. In with him. This time he stays. And 
a word in your ear," the man beckoned Manuel aside 
from the group. " No doubt he will act the injured 
r61e, and promise rewards ! Pay him no heed. Above 
all, if you would not lose your place here, carry no 
word from him to the Scnhor General Dom David 
Noel. You understand? The Senhor General is 
through with him." 

Manuel nodded. The light uplifted, he led the 
way through the long corridor to a door which he 
opened. The men thrust in the prisoner so roughly 
that he reeled into th^ cell and fell there on the earth 
floor. 
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The group withdrew. Hideous, absolute darkness 
filled the cell like a viscuous liquid holding in solution 
foul odors. 

Half an hour passed, an hour. Corey Bruce 
stirred and put out his hand in the groping gesture 
of his night awakenings in Villa Noel. The hand 
touched wet mold instead of clean linen. He started 
up, straining his eyes into the windowless darkness. 
The nightmare had come true. 

He dared not risk lying down upon the unseen 
cot. There was the Litle Bald One who had died 
comically, from some such carelessness. He was as 
weak as water, but the cell floor was loathsome to 
the thought. He fumbled about until he found the 
three-legged stool, then he sat down, elbows on knees, 
head in his hands. 

His outspread fingers touched the glass of his 
spectacles. He caught his breath, like a child in dis- 
tress comforted. There was dawn to look forward 
to, then ! And he had beaten Jacinto Meyer. 

He was not a broken man. He was not like the 
dog David Noel had shot from pity. He was Corey 
Bruce, American gentleman. 

He was here for America ; not as a convict, but as 
a soldier. 



CHAPTER XX 
The Stbuooub 

David Noel reached home two days after the 
United States formally declared a state of war with 
Grermany. From the placidity of an ocean voyage, he 
walked down the gangway into a country teeming 
with excitement. 

The Marshal Granados met him at the wharf. 

'^ Send Nilo home," he bade, after the first greet- 
ing. ^^ Come to my hotel, David. Ferraz is waiting 
tliere — and others." 

** But I will come," pleaded Nilo, eyes afire. ** Is 
it not my cause also? " 

** Young man, your mother and sisters have a 
festival waiting for you," Granados dismissed the 
plea. *^ Go home. Come, David. You look well, 
after all ! " 

" I am well," said Noel. " But you look less fit 
than usual, Gil. What is it? " 

^^ Trouble! My horse had a lasso sent around 
its legs; threw me. Three days in bed, a sprained 
arm. Nothing ! I am myself again. But " 

"Yes?" 

" While I was out of my head, your American 
disappeared." 

" Bruce." 
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" Absolutely." 

"Why?" 

" No reason. Pedro and the aenrants last saw 
him sitting in the library, writing. Next morning, 
he was gone. As soon as I heard, I had every search 
made for him. Results, none ! " 

"When was this?" 

" A week ago. Last night, while I was in the 
city here, the library safe was broken open." 

" Our records ? " 

" David, the thieves got nothing, so far as I 
know. When I was able to be up and about, I went 
to the portfolio in my room where I keep my private 
papers. I found there all the records and papers 
concerning our work, among my things. Bruce must 
have taken them from the safe and hidden them there, 
where he knew I would surely find them, before he 
went away." 

Noel looked very grave. 

** Or was taken away, Gil.'* 

"You believe?" 

" I hardly know. I must learn more. But he 
must have anticipated the attack on the safe. After 
this meeting, we will go to the villa." 

But Noel did not reach the House of the Little 
Shoes that evening. The storm was breaking over 
their corner of the republic. 

The next day, the storm had broken. David Nod 
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and Jacinto Meyer faced one another in the open, 
their followers behind them. The rival leaders and 
parties stood out before the press and people, fully 
prepared. 

Unquestionably, the press was Noel's. The Ger- 
man group possessed a journal of their own. Noel 
possessed the journals of the state; not by bribery 
or ownership, but by their honest convictions. The 
great difficulty was with the passivists, the great un- 
wieldy mass of people who agreed with his principles, 
but wished to take no action. The indolent and the 
indifferent joined with the timid; and unintentionally 
aided the Germans. 

A month after Noel's return, the historic scene 
in the Senate took place. Jacinto Meyer's speech was 
a plea for neutrality and a savage personal attack 
on Noel ; ** the alien who would sell our republic to 
his," as he called him. 

When Meyer concluded, the chambers were in a 
tumult. Quiet could not be fully restored, until Noel 
arose to answer his enemy. 

The address that followed goes down among a 
people as the speech of the two Americas. Noel 
made that union his theme. Natural orator, he 
forever took his place in history in an hour of words 
that grooved like chisels into stone. He lifted his 
hearers far beyond petty rivalry, and from the heights 
made them look afar. He uncovered his own work 
of years, not in pride, but in example. 
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He concluded almost in the words spoken at that 
dinner in his villa, a year and a half before. 

^'I have been called an alien to-day,** his voice 
swept the intent auditors. ** My countrymen^ I am 
twice an American: North American and South 
American, and as I am loyal to both, so judge me 
that Grod who taught the first republican religion 
nearly two thousand years ago.*' 

No rules of etiquette or precedent held. His com- 
panions flowed around him, grasping his hand. The 
cheering in the Chamber echoed to the street be- 
yond. Nilo Valdez, tears pouring down his face, came 
running down the aisle and sprang upon the steps, 
facing the hall. 

^^ Long live the two Americas ! " he shouted above 
the uproar. " Long live the Twice- American ! " 

The cry was caught up. It filled the hall and 
flowed into the street where the crowds in their turn 
seized and repeated it. In an hour the extras were 
on the street, and David Noel was known for all time 
as the Twice- American. 

In two hours the extras were out anew and the 
public had a new sensation. David Noel offered his 
resignation to the Senate and announced his intention 
of not voting on the question before the House. He 
had been called an alien. He left the others to decide 
that, and the war, without his pressure ; without even 
the pressure of his presence. 

He retired to his house in the mountains, to wait. 
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It was a daring play, carefully calculated in ad- 
Tance. Noel had foreseen that attack of Meyer's, 
and planned his. In that speech he had reached 
the climax of his power and his work. Now, a figure 
standing in solitary prominence on that pinnacle 
of achievement, he held himself still and aloof. He 
knew that a statue is not a statue if it moves. He 
left the rest of the battle to his friends. Valdez, 
Nilo, Granados, the host of his supporters rallied and 
toiled. 

Alone, Nod drove through the gate of the little 
shoes, as the promise of dawn flared across the east. 
The silent garden, cool and fresh, breathed on the 
man who came from the forum and the streets. His 
face still held the heat of action, while his nerves quiv- 
ered with its excitement and pride. His hands ached 
from the pressure of ardent hands, his ears rang with 
his name on the lips of thousands. He was no super- 
man ; every fibre of him answered to that adulation. 
He knew the gaze of the world would turn upon him 
for that moment which is fame ; the fighting nations 
would pause to look toward the man who fought to 
range his nation beside them. 

If he won! What if he lost? Honor, surely, 
honor would remain his ! Honorable — obscurity. 

The garden looked dull. The pergola glimmered 
ghostly as a mausoleum through the dust. A chill 
settled through Noel. Was it a good omen, this 
lonely return to the house which exemplified the 
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building of his life? He had lost Constance of tbe 
Little Shoes. What if he lost Rosalind? What if his 
career had fallen down to wreckage here where it 
was built, and he stood on the threshold of defeat 
and retirement? 

It was the natural reaction from the tremendous 
effort of his day and night. He was exhausted, and 
too fevered to realize his fatigue. A thousand doubts 
assailed him. What if he had risked too much in leav- 
ing the harvest of his work to his lieutenants? The 
coup was dramatic, yet his withdrawal might be a 
fatal error. The elder Valdez was hampered by his 
official position, Granados was too hot and Ferraz 
too sluggish. Nilo Valdez was none of these things, 
but he was a boy among men who might not heed him. 

The motor-car rolled under the porte cochere. 
Benito opened the door of the car for his master, and 
Noel stepped out. 

A white figure appeared in the doorway of the 
villa. Noel, wrapped in confused thought, halted. 
For one moment, he was so forgetful as to fancy this 
was Corey Bruce come out to welcome him. He 
actually saw the stooping figure of the young engi- 
neer, the honest brown eyes alight behind the spec- 
tacles, he actually waited for the pleasant, stammer- 
ing speech. Then the steward Pedro had run down 
the steps and kissed the hand involuntarily extended 
to a man who was not there. 

• • • ♦ ♦ 
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The following day of tumult and bitter struggle, 
when the people through the streets of the city in 
endless procession, when presses toiled, messages 
flashed, and the states turned to look at this one 
of their sisterhood, that day passed monotonously 
at Villa Noel. 

It was no mere pretense withdrawal that David 
Noel had made; no ostensible retirement while he 
secretly directed his forces from his shelter. He 
played no trickery; perhaps from wisdom, perhaps 
from pride. His work was carried to its uttermost; 
the course for his men planned. His address had been 
the final effort. Now, he waited. 

He waited, but he could not rest. He bathed, 
breakfasted, and dressed carefully. He strolled 
through his garden and listened to the report of his 
household on the events of his absence. He looked 
as quiet as the pools of white and purple lilies. But 
he heard the extras cried in the streets miles away. 
He saw Jacinto Meyer hurrying from man to man, 
prompting, lying, scheming. He could not even 
force his mind to dwell upon Rosalind. That was 
not romantic, but it was so. 

He was resolved that he would not live under 
the rule of Meyer's people. If he lost here, he would 
lose utterly. He would transfer his fortune to the 
country of his birth. The House of the Little Shoes 
would be left to moulder, abandoned. Why not, since 
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it would be a monument of failure; failure in his 
chosen work, failure in his dream of the giver of the 
shoes as his wife. 

Noon passed. Afternoon ! 

It was with deliberation that Noel had refused 
to have a companion during this day. He foresaw 
what its strain would be, and he wanted no witnesses 
to mark its effect upon him. Not even friends ! 

Yet he played out his role of contained calmness, 
as though an audience looked on and the villa was a 
stage. He smoked tasteless tobacco, he turned the 
pages of unread books. He called in Pedro and ques- 
tioned him in detail about Corey Bruce's disappear- 
ance and incidents of Granados' illness. 

Pedro could tell little of value, beyond what Gra- 
nados had already related. The Senhor Bruce had 
seemed much troubled over the accident to the Senhor 
Marshal. The last evening, he had dismissed the 
doctor and sent for another. Yes, the Dr. Santos had 
seemed discomposed, and the Senhor Bruce also, since 
he had not dined that day. 

" Not dined," Noel echoed, struck by this as the 
first even slight break in the routine of Bruce's days ; 
at least the first of which he had learned. Pedro 
bowed assent, adding, encouraged by his master's 
attention, that the fact was the more strange because 
the Senhor Bruce had been out riding for a day and 
a night, and must have had much hunger. Yet in- 
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stead of resting and eating, he had hurried into the 
library to write. He had not even changed his 
garments, which were soiled by dust and travel. That 
was about half -past eight o'clock. At half -past nine 
when Pedro passed through the hall, the door to the 
library was closed. Noel meditated, his dark brows 
knitting; and finally asked what Bruce was writing, 
if he had left nothing on desk or table. Pedro could 
answer that confidently. There had been no writing, 
no papers visible in the library when he and the ser- 
vants entered next morning. All was in order. The 
Senhor must have put away his writing before he left, 
or had taken it with him. No, no one had seen him 
leave. He must have walked, since no horse or auto- 
mobile had been taken out. Visitors? There were 
always visitors to the Casa Noel; but none that 
evening. It was true, a gardener said that he had 
seen a car drive in the gate of the Little Shoes, but 
he was wrong, for none had come to the house. And 
the lights of the car must have been seen. 

Noel did not suggest the probability of a car 
without lights. Instead, he asked where Bruce had 
ridden for a day and a night. Two days, Pedro 
ventured to correct. He did not know where the 
Senhor had gone. To the city, everyone supposed. 
Where else? 

Where else? Noel saw the key to the riddle in 
that sentence. He knew better than Gil Granados 
19 
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did how the sensitive, shy Bruce had disliked the city 
where he felt himself alone. Only necessity would 
have drawn him there. And why ride? The garage 
held cars at his disposal which would have accom- 
plished the trip in less time and brought him back 
the sooner to the injured man for whom he had shown 
such solicitude. Or there was always the railroad 
down the mountain. He had visited none of those 
men in the capital whom he had met as Noel's asso- 
ciates ; Noel had not been too preoccupied to inquire 
of each of his friends when they had last seen his 
foreign secretary. 

There was one informant who rarely failed. Noel 
summoned Benito. 

^^ Benito, I wish to know where the Senhor Bruce 
rode on his last two days here,*' he told the Indian. 

Benito looked at his master out of jet-polished 
eyes. He had liked the red-haired American whom 
he brought from Rio Nabuco, he had felt protectively 
for him, as for a prot^g^. Of course he had heard 
the disappearance discussed among his fellow-ser- 
vants. He needed no explanation now from Noel. 

"They have ears like a deaf cat which is very 
old," he apostrophized his fellow servants. " Their 
thoughts are thick like the mud beneath a river, 
wherein their heads burrow and see not. If I had been 
here, my master, the white man with the fiery hair 
would not have gone that way*** 
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He made no promises, but Noel knew how well 
he would serve and how eager the service. 

The investigation had done Noel good. In think- 
ing of Corey Bruce he had rested from thought of 
himself. Also, it had passed time. The afternoon 
was there. He passed to that veranda room he most 
approved for his leisure hours and sat down, ex- 
tending himself in a long chair, and took from the 
tray he was presented one of those delicious concoc- 
tions of fruit- juices for which he had vainly thirsted 
in New York. Drinking, he remembered the sour 
orange- juice Rosalind had coveted. When he 
brought her here 

If Jacinto Meyer won their duel, Rosalind would 
never come here. Noel had thrown the house of the 
Little Shoes into the balance where he had flung 
in every ambition of his life, to keep the Americas 
one. 

At evening a motor-car sped out of the belt of 
forest a quarter of a mile away. It took the curve 
of the drive at a furious pace, darting toward the 
villa like a huge insect. Noel recognized the grey 
body and the yellow wheels flaring in the last rays of 
the sun. The messenger of failure or victory arrived. 
The car brought Nilo. 

Noel would not rise or go to meet him. He 
waited with that perfection of stillness Corey Bruce 
had admired, his cigar between his fingers, his eyes 
fixed on the blue bay far below. The car darted 
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out of sight around the bend in the garden. Pres- 
ently he heard it stop under the porte cochere. Some- 
one was running across the hall, was at the threshold. 

Nilo Valdez was in the doorway, dishevelled, dust- 
powdered, quivering like a girl, and like a girl savor- 
ing his dramatic moment. 

" Dom David," he spoke formally, " I am to an- 
nounce that we will be allies of the United States of 
America. Your resignation is refused. You are 
recalled to the Chamber. Viva las dos Americas ! " 

Noel rose, then. But before he could speak, Nilo 
had dropped pretense and sprung across the veranda 
to grasp his hand. 

^^ I congratulate you ! I congratulate the state ! 
It is victory at every point. Your speech, your speech 
— I have no words ! It was flame in a forest, it was 
magnificent, it was sublime. Senhor, you are immor- 
tal! The Twice- American will be a war-cry. You 
are an idol ! " 

^^ Nilo, it is my good friends who have worked." 

Nilo Valdez threw back his head, laughing denial. 
His face was sallow with fatigue, his eyes dark circled, 
but he radiated triumph. 

"Oh, we have worked! But it was you — ^and 
your name. Senhor Ferraz spoke in the Chamber, 
after you had gone. You had inspired him. He 
thundered, yes, Senhor, he was superb. And the 
good Marshal Granados ; be cried for freedom from 
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the Grermans, yes, he addressed the crowd from the 
steps of the palacio. What a night ! What a day ! 
My father shall tell you yet more. But you are 
named forever, Dom David, The Twice-American! 
Oh, if Corey were but here! I have come ahead; 
others follow to take you back to the city. Prepare 
to meet an ovation." 

** And yourself, Nilo? You are worn out. You 
will rest." 

" Rest ? " repudiated Nilo Valdez. " Amidst this ? 
I can rest all my life. Dom David, do you not realize 
what this is? Do you not? " 

David Noel looked across the deep gardens to the 
sea. The savor of triumph was his indeed. 

" Yes," he answered quietly. " I think that I 
realize, Nilo." 

When all was moving smoothly, he would go back 
for Rosalind ArlofF. He would bring her here, and 
she should learn what it meant to be the wife of 
David Noel. Even the royal Constance might have 
been proud to come home to this. How much more, 
the dancing girl! He did not honor Rosalind the 
less, because she had not known luxury and high 
place, but it pleased him to give these to her. Would 
it please her to be the wife of the Twice-American, he 
wondered? 

A second automobile darted out of the forest belt. 
The deputation had come to recall Dom David. 



CHAPTER XXI 
The Man Who Was Lost 



There was no comer of the great republic so 
remote as not to thrill to the agitation at the coun- 
try's heart. Tropical veins boiled with the fervor of 
patriotism. Marshal Granados and his men had anti- 
Grerman riots wrath to quell, in those first days. Men 
thought of the Imperial schemes as of a danger 
escaped, a foul growth that had been rising among 
them unperceived. 

It was not possible that the village of Rio Nabuco 
should escape the contagion. Still less was it pos- 
sible that the few prisoners of Rio Nabuco should not 
hear all the village heard. 

Corey Bruce learned with the rest. Avid of knowl- 
edge, he learned more. When his captors had stripped 
him of his fine linen, clothed him in a tattered suit 
of native wear and thrust him into the prison by night, 
they had overlooked the single inconspicuous ring 
that he wore. It was a seal ring, an amethyst carved 
with his monogram. Nilo Valdez had given it to him, 
the previous New Year's day. It was not of great 
value, but it was an object of Instant covetousness 
to the jailer Manuel. He wanted it for a certain 
girl. He might have taken it, of course. But he could 
294 
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not forget whose prot^g^ the red-headed prisoner 
had been for a time ; and he was withheld from robbery 
by an uneasy misgiving lest the Greneral Noel relent 
and Bruce again become powerful. Instead, he offered 
Bruce better food as daily ration in exchange for 
his ring. 

Again Bruce was hungry as a permanent con- 
dition. His years at the villa had retaught his palate 
fastidiousness ; there were many days when he did not 
eat at all, but waited tmtil famine blunted taste and 
smell so that he could swallow the coarse mess of 
black beans. Nevertheless, he refused the offer. He 
had bestowed the affection of a lonely man upon Nilo 
Valdez ; upon Nilo, who now believed him a dishonored 
thief! He guarded his friend's gift as he did his 
memory. 

But when the seething excitement of the state 
began to seep through the prison walls, when he 
learned David Noel had returned from the North, 
and the long-planned campaign was open, Bruce 
offered the ring to Manuel in exchange for daily news 
from the outer world. 

Every evening thereafter, the jailer sat outside 
the door, smoking incessantly, and expanding his 
budget and his eloquence for the gaunt young man 
who sat beyond the wooden bars. And Bruce listened, 
his head in his hands, eyes closed ; seeing the teeming 
streets of the capital, the hall in whose gallery he had 
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sai with Nilo Valdez and listened to Noel speak, the 
House of the Little Shoes where he had lived and 
worked. His knowledge of the men and places filled 
in Manuel's meager and often absurdly garbled 
narrative. 

The day of Noel's great address and its victory 
left the lonely prisoner like a man in delirium. When 
the State was allied with the civilization of the world, 
Corey Bruce stood up in his cell and shared the 
triumph of the Twice-American. In the days and 
weeks that succeeded, he followed events after the 
men he had worked with; after Granados, Ferraz, 
Nilo Valdez. 

One day Manuel told him that Jacinto Meyer had 
been hung. It was not true. Jacinto Meyer had not 
given the State any excuse to hang him; he was too 
clever. The tale had sprung from the fact that Meyer 
had been hung in eiBgy in the public square of one of 
the smaller cities where Grermanism was especially 
unpopular owing to the submarine sinking of a ship 
and the loss of a number of sailors native to the 
place. But Corey Bruce did not know that. He 
believed the account, as a matter of course. 

He had cherished in all his complicated misery of 
mind and body, a hope that was a prayer: a hope 
that by some means Jacinto Meyer might be led to 
tell Noel the truth about the prisoner in Rio Nabuco. 
His American good-nature could not conceive the 
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Hunnish implacability toward an enemy, the cultured 
barbarity which would let an innocent man lie in use- 
less and undeserved anguish and disgrace all the days 
of his life. Useless, because Meyer no longer wanted 
anything of Corey Bruce. 

Now, even th'^t weak hope had died with Meyer's 
death. Thirteen years of convict life stretched be- 
fore him. He knew he would not live out his sentence. 
He did not care ; that ultimate liberty into which he 
would step a dishonored man, a mi^ upon whom Noel 
and Nilo and Gil Granados would turn their backs — 
held no allure. 

He sank into a frightful dejection. He no longer 
cared to hear of the march of happenings as the 
State settled into her place. He preferred to live in 
a stupor of memory that was half delirium. He 
heard Nilo's brilliant music and saw the young South 
American turn his face to his friend, head thrown 
back, eyes laughing across the darkly glinting ex- 
panse of the piano. He worked with Gil Granados in 
the library, or sat at table with Noel. 

Sometimes he fell into passions of bitter anger 
with them all ; reproaching the friends who would not 
yield him so much grace as to hear what he might 
say in his own defense. He could forgive David Noel, 
who had been kind to him, and believed the kindness 
betrayed. But Nilo Valdez — ^he had not wronged 
Nilo, even were Meyer's story true. Surely Nilo might 
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have come to Rio Nabuco in some leisure days, or have 
had some impulse of compassion for a man shut away 
in a hideous captivity without end! He knew he 
would have done so much for Nilo, in like case. Or 
Granados might have come! 

Soon he would grow cold again; would realiie 
that Nilo the enthusiast might have forgiven an in* 
grate to himself, but never would forgive an ingrate 
to Noel and a deserter from the cause of their coun- 
tries. Nor would the Marshal Granados seek out the 
man who had stolen and fled while he lay disabled 
by sickness. In that mood, it would seem to Bruce 
that of them all, his best hope lay in the justice of 
David Noel — ^who might give him a hearing. 

Gradually that hope became the only shelter of 
his reason. He lost hope of Nilo Valdez, of Granados, 
even of chance proving his innocence. But he kept the 
hope that Noel would not abandon him to a thirteen* 
year punishment without hearing him. Some day, 
perhaps, when Noel chanced to be riding that way, 
he would turn aside and enter the prison. Or Corey 
Bruce's name might leap out of some page to his 
eyes, as before. He knew of course, that Meyer's 
story must have been implicitly believed. Otherwise, 
he would not be here. 

One night he dreamed of the first dinner when 
Benito stood guard between the blue curtains. His 
sick brain showed him the company, showed him Noel 
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offering his hand across the orchid-heaped table. In 
his dream he grasped at that hand, crying the other 
man's name in desperation. He could not make Noel 
hear, although only the table was between them. 
He shouted, loud, louder ! 

He started up with his voice dying in his parched 
throat ; a strange, unkempt figure clad only in ragged 
coat and trousers, his black-rinuned spectacles in- 
congruous on his unshaven face. Manuel was at the 
bars, holding up a light to stare into the cell. A rat 
was gliding away from the sudden glare. 

^* Santa Maria!" grumbled the jailer. "What 
are you shouting for, man? I heard you out in the 
road.'* 

" Senhor Noel," stammered Bruce, pressing his 
hand against his forehead. " I thought I saw Sen- 
hor Noel — I saw ^" 

•* Senhor Noel, our Twice-American, here? This 
comes of not eating ! Since the very excellent Senhor 
Greneral is gone back to the north, how here? He 
is one of our republic's war conmiission, gone to 
arrange great matters with the Wilsonistas." 

Bruce tried to stand up. Noel had gone North 
again? The last hope was gone, then. He held out 
his hand with a blind memory of his dream, then 
fainted, slipping off the cot face downward on the 
floor. 



CHAPTER XXn 

Th£ Coming of Noel 

Manuel was inaccurate, as usual. It was quite 
true that David Noel was one of a commission the 
republic was despatching to Washington. But he 
had not yet sailed for North America. At the time 
Manuel made his statement, Noel, Nilo Valdez and 
the Marshal Granados were on the porch of the villa 
smoking in the dazzling tropical moonlight. 

Not all the world's telegraphies have been cata- 
logued. The three men had been chatting of many 
topics, finally lapsing into a contented pause, gazing 
across the moon-blanched garden. Noel broke the 
repose by abruptly rising and throwing away his 
cigar. 

** Well, David? " queried Granados lazily. 

** I am not more superstitious than other men," 
Noel answered. ** But I am haunted to-night, GiL 
I could say Corey Bruce was at my side, grasping 
at me — a reproachful ghost." 

" You think, then, he is ? " 

" If he were alive, why should he conceal himself? 
I am sorry, Nilo," as the younger man moved. ^ You 
know we have searched." 

300 
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^ You believe he was murdered? " Nilo asked 
hoarsely. 

^^ He had reason to believe the safe would be 
robbed, since he removed its contents to another place. 
I fear he tried to defend it, and was killed. A body 
can be hidden. It is hard to hide a living man ; and 
what object could there be in kidnaping him? What- 
ever happened while he was alone in the library, we 
may never know. Perhaps he was defending you, Gil, 
while you lay helpless upstairs.'' 

Granados did not at once reply. When he finally 
spoke, it was with marked reluctance. He avoided 
looking at Noel, who stood near a pillar, his profile 
dark against the moon-whitened stones as he looked 
down the white road as if curiously expectant of some 
visitor. 

" You know, you both know," Granados slowly 
commenced, '^ that I liked Bruce. He pleased me 
much from the first. Yet there is a rumor afloat — it 
drifts to me here and there — ^from men I trust, but 
who hardly know how it came to their ears. David, 
did you never think that Bruce was a convict here, 
with a long sentence to serve, but in his own country 
he would be secure and free? Of course, you pro* 
tected him. Still, he might have wanted his liberty. 
When I was ill, no one to watch him — ^he might have 
fled the country." 

"No, Gil, I never thought that," Noel quietly 
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returned. ** Corey Bruce had no need to escape from 
this country. He might have gone openly had he 
chosen. I obtained his pardon from the Grovernor 
before I sailed for New York, and spoke to him about 
it myself to be sure that he had received the certificate. 
I warned him that in case of my death or Meyer's 
political success, it might not be duplicated." 

Granados uttered an exclamation of strong aston- 
ishment. 

" You did ? He never spoke of that to me. I can* 
not understand.'' 

" He said very little to me," Noel returned. " I 
had Nilo give the paper to him. I did not want to 
embarrass him." 

** Or want him to thank you," Granados supplied. 
" What did he say to you, Nilo? " 

Nilo stirred in his chair. 

** Nothing," his low voice answered. ** It was in 
an envelope; the pardon, I mean. He just took it. 
I went out of the room. I never could bear to think 
of him as a convict. I never felt that he was one 
except by mistake. He was one of us! I left him 
alone to open the envelope." 

** He spoke to you about it, afterward? " 

*' No. I was glad. I knew he must have spoken 
to Dom David, thanked him, of course." 

" He did not," Noel corrected. " I said what I 
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thought necessary to him of the matter, and there It 
was dropped.'* 

<< But " — ^Nilo began, raising himself in his chair 
— ^ he thanked you ^^ 
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^* He said nothing^ 

The three regarded each other. Granados spoke 
first. 

*^ David, something is wrong. Your American was 
the most grateful soul alive. He spoke to me once 
of his glasses ; of your getting them for him ! He — 
never mind! But I know he never took his freedom 
from you without a word." 

** I have had much to fill my mind," Noel depre- 
cated. ** No, it was not in character. I had not 
thought of it. His disappearance I have tried to 
solve, in vain. I have not forgotten or failed him, 
Gil. Yet to-night, it seemed to me that I have done 
both. I tell you, I feel haunted.'* 

There was a faint ringing of thin glass brushed 
by ice. A servant entered with a tray, which he 
offered to each man in turn. Noel, taking a glass 
of lemonade, looked more closely at the server's 
shadowed face. 

" You serve us to-night, Benito? " 

" Yes, master," murmured the Indian* 

** Tell me, then, whom I saw on the road, ten 
minutes past? " 

•* It was I, master." 
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" Where had you been at this hour? " 
** There is a girl, master, who dances at the 
tavern.*' 

Noel shrugged, turning aside. 

" Suficiente, Benito ! You may go.** 
" Master, she wore on her thumb— this ! ** 

He held out on his palm an amethyst ring. Nod 
took it, looked, then slowly turned and gave it to 
Nilo Valdez. Granados bent to look also. There was 
no need of speech. 

^^ Where did the woman at the tavern get this, 
Benito? " Noel demanded. 

^' Master, she is a gypsy. They wander afar. 
She has it from the jailer of the prison of Rio Nabuco, 
who told her that he bought it in the town nearest 
there.'* 

^ Corey was murdered," said Nilo hoarsely. 
" Murdered and — robbed." 

Benito had not finished. ** I have found, master, 
where the Senhor Bruce rode the two days he was last 
seen. The woman had it from the jailer at that 
prison." 

« Where? " 

** He went on the railroad and visited Rio Na- 
buco, my master." 

« What for? " 

" For nothing, master. The Senhor Bruce rode 
away again and came home here. The jailer told the 
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woman that night. When I told her the ring was 
his, she told me." 

Noel stood stilly looking at the purple stone gleam- 
ing in Nilo's palm. A wild fancy had come to him. 

" Nilo, you are sure you gave Bruce the pardon? " 
he questioned. 

" Certainly, Dom David ! " The secretary looked 
up, surprised. 

" You had no other papers with it? There could 
have been no mistake? " 

" Only documents to go with us to the North." 

^* Are there any of those which we did not use 
while away? " 

" There is one portfolio we never opened." 

** Do me the favor, Nilo, to go and look through 
that portfolio." 

Wondering and somewhat offended, Nilo rose and 
went into the house. 

^^ You suspect," Granados began. 

" Let us wait, Gil." 

In the stillness, the dragging steps sounded 
plainly in the hall. Nilo Valdez reappeared in the 
doorway, pale in the moonlight, and held out a blue 
envelope. 

" It is my fault," he said thickly. " I gave him 

the Riveros Franchise. Here is the pardon. He 

never knew." 

Neither of the older men uttered a reproach or 
20 
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attempted fruitless excuse. Nilo sat down and cot- 
ercd his face. 

^^ After all," Granados observed, after a whOe, 
^^ that has nothing to do with his disappearance.*' 

Noel did not reply. The fancy, unsupported, 
without reason, was growing like the coil of smoke 
that became a genie. The hazard was so baseless, so 
little likely to find a mark in truth, that he did not 
broach it to his companions. Yet it seemed to him 
that the voice of Corey Bruce drew nearer to him 
as the fancy grew, that he heard the diffident, stam- 
mering, accents speaking, imploring! 

" To-morrow," he abruptly began, then altered 
his intent. " Nilo, go to bed. Let the night bring 
counsel to all of us, so that we may try a new search 
to-morrow. Gil, will you excuse me? I want to talk 
with Benito." 

The two left on the veranda watched the two who 
walked across the garden. By and by they saw 
Benito re-enter the villa by another door. He 
emerged, carrying a travelling bag. Noel's limousine 
noiselessly glided around an angle of the drive. He 
entered it, and the Indian with him ; the car, gather- 
ing speed, sped down the roadway. Presently Pedro 
appeared on the veranda. 

^^ The master sends his apologies and wishes the 
Senhores good-night," the steward delivered himself. 
" He has gone to drive." 
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" He did not want me/* sighed Nilo Valdez. " No 
wonder ! ** 

" Drive ! Say rather he has an idea," Granados 
retorted. 

" He might have taken me, for all that." 

But the limousine had glided into the forest 

belt, and was gone. 

« « « * * 

In the mist-filled greyness of early morning, the 
white lights of a motor-car flared down the one street 
of Rio Nabuco. Up to the prison the car rolled and 
stopped. The chauffeur sprang down to open the 
door. Still drowsy and yawning, the jailer appeared, 
peering at the visitors. 

"Hurry, head of a cocoanut!" adjured the 
chauffeur. 

"Who now?" grumbled Manuel. "More pris- 
oners come like fine gentlemen, eh ! " 

The words died on his lips as the occupant of the 
car stepped out. Grey eyes, in a dark face not easily 
forgotten — Manuel fell back, bending double. 

" You have here the former prisoner, Corey 
Bruce? " Noel asked. His cool, measured assurance 
betravcd no trace of his inward doubt. 

Manuel's answer was prompt and servile. 

" As your Excellency deigned to command ! In 
solitude! I assure your worship has been obeyed." 

Noel drew a deep breath. Seeing the expression 
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darkening over his face, Manuel retreated a step^ 
waiting. He expected nothing less than an order 
to have the prisoner instantly shot. 

^' I assure jour worship we have him safe," he 
mumbled. '* Quite solitary ! " 

" Take me to him." 

Cowed, the jailer lifted the light still necessary 
in the darkened interior of the building. As they 
entered, the fetid air, hot and foul, rushed out to meet 
them. 

Light in the corridor, so unusual a phenomenon 
here, aroused Corey Bruce from sleep. He sat up on 
his cot, shivering with weakness and chilL In his 
awakening he was so confused as to conceive this part 
of the ni^t before, when he had fainted and Manud 
helped him back on his cot out of a unique impulse 
of pity which astonished them both. Then his daz- 
zled eyes perceived a man beside the jailer, a man in 
spotless attire whose face was in shadow. Bruce 
leaned forward, clutching at the edge of the cot on 
which he sat. For the moment he even forgot that his 
old enemy had been hung. 

" You — ^you, Meyer ! " he stammered, rising. 
" If you come in, PU — I'll strangle you. ni not open 
it for you. I'll give you nothing. Do you hear ? Ill 
not ! " 

The visitor advanced quickly past Manuel, In time 
to catch and steady Bruce as the captive staggered 
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forward, brown eyes flaming through his spectacles. 

" It is not Meyer," said David Noel. " But I 
promise you shall strangle him for this, Bruce." 

Bruce said nothing at all. Grasping NoePs arm, 
be shut his eyes. Benito, gliding past the staring 
jailer, offered a silver flask and a cup which he filled 
as he came. The stimulant acted upon the weakened 
man with the magical promptness of an elixir, as 
Noel fed it to himL 

" No talking until you are out of here," he for- 
bade Bruce's speech. 

" You — you're taking me back " 

" Home, naturally." 

In the old courtyard with the stone basin, Benito 
took charge of his patient's toilet with swift effi- 
ciency, clothing him in the garments they had brought 
with them on the journey of vague hope. Bright 
morning blazed across the village in the forest as 
Bruce issued from the prison door, leaning on Noel's 
arm. 

The chauffeur, concerned and eager, sprang to 
aid the gentlemen's entry into the limousine. 

" I am glad to see the Senhor Bruce," he ven- 
tured respectfully. 

" We all are, Felipe," Noel answered for his 
companion. " Drive gently, Senhor Bruce is still 
weak. Give me that flask, Benito." 

Bruce lay back on the cushions for the first mile, 
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in silence. The deference of the servants, Noel's atti- 
tude, all told him that Meyer's slander bad somehow 
failed' He did not understand, but he was content. 
Noel watched him gravely, waiting. 

After a time, Bruce turned his eyes to the other; 
eyes not less gentle, but with the quality of his glance 
strong as forged metal. 

" He did not get me," he said. 

"Meyer?" 

" Yes. He put me back in Rio Nabuoo, but he 
got nothing." 

" He threatened you with return there?*' 

"And— did it!" 

" Bruce, can you forgive Nilo Valdez a fault for 
which he will never forgive himself? When he learns 
of this, I believe you may pity himr" 

" I — I could forgive Nilo anything." 

" I hope so. This is the paper I told him to give 
you the day before we went away. By mistake, he 
gave you another." 

Wonderingly, Bruce took the blue envelope Noel 
offered, and opened it. 



CHAPTER XXin 

The Gentle Mb. Bruce 

" At the theatre ! " said Gil Granados. His eagle 
face looked inflamed. " And why not? We have not 
been able to trip him. He had a right to his political 
opinions before the will of the people was declared, 
and since then he dares nothing — outwardly ! When 
I saw his impudent face in a box at the play last night, 
it was too much ! I desired to stand up in my place, 
to borrow your tongue, David, and address the 
people ; to say — ^ There sits a traitor and an assas- 
sin, my friends!' Sangre! Tear him to pieces. 
Ah!" 

" If Senhor Ferraz were here, he would say, that 
in his day Meyer would have disappeared," remarked 
Nilo Valdez. 

He spoke with less than his usual verve. He had 
a subdued mien altogether, and his dark eyes turned 
frequently to Corey Bruce with distressed solicitude. 
The four men sat after dinner, around the table, the 
second night since Bruce had been brought home. 

" I wish he might — into Rio Nabuco," growled 
Granados. 

** There are worse places than Rio Nabuco," 
Bruce spoke hastily, with a reassuring glance at 
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Nilo. ** I " — he colored with the effort of breaking 
his habitual reserve, yet compelled himself to the 
statement that might lessen his friend's self-reproach, 
" I am almost glad — ^since it is over — to have found 
out the thing was a sort of bugbear. I mean, that it 
could be faced down." 

Nilo looked down at his plate. Noel and Granados 
exchanged a glance. 

" When I found Bruce, day before yesterday, I 
made him a promise," Noel presently spoke. " I did 
not make it rashly, or without deliberation. Jacinto 
Meyer has been cautious, indeed. I do not say that 
he could not have been disposed of, but not with per- 
fect fairness. And we could afford to be fair. While 
a brutal Imperialism is a bad cause to serve, while 
stealthy propaganda to subjugate a country afford- 
ing its hospitality is a disgusting service, Jacinto 
Meyer did serve his own cause and country with a 
sort of loyalty. He is our enemy; we fought and 
he lost. Good! Let it pass as war. I know, Gil," 
as Granados would have interrupted, " but let it so 
pass. He would have been deported as an unde- 
sirable alien, no more. Now he has fixed his status 
as that of a criminal. When he tried to coerce Bruce 
into opening my safe, when, failing, he kidnapped 
him, tricked the jailer of Rio Nabuco by forged 
certificates, and thrust an innocent man into prison 
to accomplish an illegal purpose, Meyer made him- 
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self a criminal and did that for which there is* no 
pardon. His contemptible cruelty recoils upon him- 
self. It is Bruce who will accuse him before a court 
of justice. Bruce who will convict him, Bruce who 
will send him to prison, perhaps to death. For when 
he publicly falls, I think evidence against him will 
pour in from a hundred sources. You know now, 
Bruce, what I meant when I promised that you should 
strangle Meyer." 

'* But, but can I?" stammered Bruce. 

"Certainly. He had no more right to put you in 
Rio Nabuco than he had to put me there, or Nilo." 

"I think he did not know of the pardon.'' 

**That may have been so when he took you to the 
prison. But he found out afterward ; for he never 
tried to carry out his threats against your reputation. 
Instead, he carefully concealed what had become of 
you. He made another mistake. He visited the 
prison and tried to bring you to submission a second 
time, and the jailer Manuel overheard him. Meyer 
is lost. The police are looking for him now. Yes," 
at a general movement of surprise, "I have attended 
to that. I believe that last night will be the last 
time you will see him at the play, my dear Gil, at 
least, for many years." 

^*I hope so," said Granados. 

**Amen," agreed Nilo vigorously. 

Corey Bruce said nothing. He was profoundly 
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moved bv the action Noel hmd taken with such prompt- 
ness. He was not hypocrite enough to pretend a 
pity for his enemy which he did not feel. But be 
was well enough drilled in conventional morality to 
be shocked, and even appalled, at the thrill of satis- 
faction which had shaken hiuL He was too Anglo- 
Saxon to enjoy without remorse the luxury of ven- 
geance as could Granados and Nilo Valdez. Yet 
he knew that he would stand in court opposite Jacinto 
Meyer and give deliberately the evidence to convict 
the man. He was assured that he would feel no 
relenting. There was in him an acrid Scotch strain 
that might have lain in abeyance all his life, had not 
long suffering and injury brought it to the surface. 
He knew what he would do. But he was sorely dis- 
maved to realize that he wanted to do it. And with 
that realization, his conscience sprang up to forUd 
him the pagan joy of revenge under the guise of 
justice. 

The other men watched him, while the course 
before them was removed from the taUe and suc- 
ceeded by silver baskets of fruit and glasses so 
fragile that the wine Pedro poured appeared *o float 
like a copper bubble at each place rather than to be 
ipbeld by crystal. Bruce^s silence amused Granados 
Mid Nflo, who fancied they understood it and were in 
cordial sympathy with his satisfaction. Nod, who 
reaUr understood his countryman, sat in cool readi* 
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ness to combat Bruce's arguments should he urge 
forbearance for his enemy. 

Bruce offered no such argument. His silence con- 
tinued so long that his companions turned from 
regard of him to glance at one another. Nilo's lips 
parted in a smile, he leaned to aim some raillery at 
his friend, when Bruce finally spoke. 

"Marshal," he said in his gentle, hesitant voice, 
his brown eyes, sheltered behind the heavy lenses, 
gazing across the room. "Marshal, you always carry 
a gun, I know. Will you slip it out under cover of 
the table and hold it on your knee for me to take?" 

The explosion of the roses in their silver bowl 
could hardly have been a greater astonishment. Yet 
there was no outcry or disturbance. Nilo Valdez's 
smile left his lips, but he did not move. Noel's face 
remained impassive. Granados laid down his cigar, 
moving with admirable composure and lack of haste. 
When he turned his e^'es towards Bruce, their mean- 
ing was signified without excitement. 

Bruce turned that way with an awkward gesture 
as if about to speak, and his cuff swept his glass from 
before him. The delicate crvstal shattered at first 
touch, spilling the wine across the damask. His right 
hand grasping the edge of the table, Bruce stooped 
to recover his falling napkin, uttering an exclama- 
tion of dismay. 

The other men saw his left hand emerge from 
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beneath the cloth grasping the napkin. Then, with- 
out rising, he wheeled about in his chair and emptied 
the automatic towards the window behind him. 

The patter of the shots was broken midway by a 
crashing fall outside. As the other men sprang up, 
Bruce tore the blazing napkin from about the re- 
volver and crushed out the flame upon the floor. 

"Corey?" Nilo Valdez cried. 

Bruce turned his sober face to them all. 

"The — the last time," he stammered apologeti- 
cally. "I — I talked to Meyer a little too long." 

The servants who had sprung to obey Noel's 
command were already beyond the window, uttering 
guttural ejaculations. Granados walked over and 
looked down at the group. 

"Between the eyes," he observed, "his time was 
short enough, my dear Bruce." 

"But how — ^why — " Nilo marvelled. 

Bruce looked toward Noel. 

**I glimpsed his face reflected in the big mirror 
over there!" he explained. "He leaned too far out 
of the shrubbery about the window and the light 
struck across his face. At first, I was not — ^not sure 
what he meant to do. He might have been just look- 
ing. Then, lower down in the mirror, I saw something 
that glittered. I think he was waiting for Pedro 
to finish serving; he kept moving between Meyer and 
his aim as he poured the wine. So I upset my glass 
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to keep Pedro here and to make an excuse for stoop- 
ing after the Marshal's revolver. I — I couldn't take 
any chances — you see, Meyer was looking at Dom 
David. But I hoped he'd forgotten I was left-handed. 

"Of course," Noel confirmed, "his spies will have 
told him by this time that I have set the police after 
him. In the present temper of the people, he had 
no chance of escape. He was at bay. Thank you, 
Bruce. But," he smiled, "unawares you saved your 
life with mine. Perhaps you saved all four of us! 
Certainly he would have shot his accuser with his 
political enemy, or the first murder would have been 
useless. From his ambush, he probably would have 
tried to remove the remaining two witnesses who alone 
could convict him." 

"He had an automatic," Granados grimly re- 
ported, from his post at the window. "He was 
equipped. But," he turned to eye the victor with dry 
humor, " he overlooked the gentle Mr. Bruce." 

"Let him alone, Marshal!" protested Nilo Val- 
dez, coming around to throw a caressing arm across 
his friend's shoulder. "You have made him blush. 
But now, now our occupation for the next week has 
vanished. There will be no trial of our enemy. What 
shall you do, Corey? Make the trip North with us.^ " 

" I hope he will give us that pleasure," Noel said 
seriously. " But I hope he will not remain North. 
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I can promise him home and an open road to fortune, 
here." 

Bruce colored still more painfully as he met David 
Noel's eyes. It was difficult for him to accept as 
coolly as his companions did the fact of Jacinto 
Meyer's lying dead out there in the cool dusk of the 
garden, a hole between the eyes now indeed become 
pale glass windows through which the cruel soul of the 
man no longer looked. But the question of his own 
future he could answer ; it was not new to him. 

" I — I should like to go North with you," he 
answered, his voice low. " Not to stay ! I will hope 
to come back here, if I live. But, in New York — 
I want to enlist. I am not like you, Dom David, who 
serve America where you are as no other man could. 
Since I am free, I — ^I'U go to my colors." 



CHAPTER XXIV 
The Princess Rose 

All the long voyage up the coast, on the grey 
war-vessel that conveyed the commission North, 
David Noel discussed in his heart the means to find 
Rosalind Arloff. He had received no answer to the 
ktter sent her at the hour of his departure from 
New York. Either the letter had not reached her, 
or she refused to take one step towards him ; leaving 
him to come all the way or abide his punishment afar. 
He did not resent her pride, but he chafed at the 
delay. 

That she cared nothing for him, he refused to con- 
sider. He had seen her eyes when the bandage fell 
from his own, he knew. 

When the party arrived at New York, he had 
come to one resolve. First of all, he would go back to 
the house where he had known her. If he found 
nothing there, some of the other tenants might direct 
him to Vasili ArlolTs present home. Meanwhile he 
would establish himself and his suite at the hotel 
where the French doll had been daintily battled for 
and won. 

It was not easy for the Twice American to escape 
from his associates and the public, even for an hour. 
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The first day, after their arriyal, it proved impossible. 
On the second day, he took Nilo Valdez into his confi- 
dence, and with his sjrmpathetic aid succeeded in 
wresting away an afternoon of liberty. 

He would have liked to walk to the old house on 
the dull street in memory of his other journey there. 
But he could not afford the time. He called a taxi- 
cab. Before the house, he bade it wait. 

Again he climbed the high steps and crossed the 
hall paved with squares of black and white. Urged 
by a vague impulse, less of hope than of recollection, 
Noel ascended the stairs and knocked at the door 
which had been that of the Arloffs. He received no 
reply to the summons; had scarcely expected to 
receive any. He turned the knob. 

The door drifted open, revealing the Uank 
vacancy of his last visit; the visit so firmly ended 
by Nilo Valdez. There was no change in the place; 
no relenting, no return. He told himself that he had 
anticipated nothing else, yet disappointment gripped 
and shook him. Disappointment, and something of 
awakening anger. What had he done, after all, to be 
treated so hardly? What right had she to these 
imperial ways? Had he not offered her what other 
women — ^why deny a fact — ^had sought without dis- 
guise of their eagerness ? Yet nothing, not a word ! 

His angry gaze turned toward the mantel-shelf 
with memory of the gift rejected. He was not soothed 
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to see the French doll still there after these months : 
still extending its bisque arms as if to display a 
bracelet of pale blue ribbon around its left wrist. 
But now he saw that in the doll's lap lay some white 
bulk, half covered by a small handkerchief. He had 
not noticed that on his former visit. He walked over, 
to see an odd pendant to the ribbon bracelet. Ue 
stooped to look. 

Suspended from the silk band was a child's ring — 
a cheap little ring set with a bit of greenish, Indian- 
carved turquoise. 

With a sharp exclamation, Noel wrenched the 
ribbon free. The ring slipped off the silk into his 
palm and lay, a most diminutive trifle of ornament. 
It was the ring he had bought from a native at Bahia 
and given to the princess. 

But how came it here — ^here on Rosalind's doll? 
Did she then know Constance? Were they kin to each 
other and could tlicir resemblance be so explained? 

What was it that the inscrutable Anitra had in 
her lap? A handkerchief, with a rose embroidered 
in one corner by way of initial, and as sweetly scented 
as a rose-leaf; and underneath the handkerchief a 
pair of wee, time-yellowed shoes of white kid as fine, 
as soft as satin. 

The truth blazed upon Noel, a blinding and merci- 
less light. Not the unknown Constance was the lady 
of the royal heart, but Rosalind, Rosalind ! 

21 
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The long trail of the littk shoei had led him 
straight back to the feet of the dancing princett. 
And he, fool, idiot, dumb bmte, had not known her. 
Had insulted her, patronised her, and condescended 
to her — had lost her! 

He covered his ejes and leaned against the wall, 
scorched and seared by the flame of his self -contempt 
The blue-bird of happiness had flown to his hand, 
and he had driven it away ! 

The afternoon was altogether spent, before Nod 
emerged from the house, and descended to the taxi. 

^* Home," he said, and said no more than that 
curt monosyllable of defeat. 

For a long time he had been too stunned to imag- 
ine how the amazing situation could have come about. 
Little by little, his brain had cleared as he leaned 
beside the doll in the grey room. As a boy, he had 
inquired in the neighborhood, asking who the little 
girl was. He had been told that that was the old 
Bruce house and the little girl was Miss Constance. 
He never had thought that there might be more than 
one little girl — a relative, or a guest. She had seemed 
so much at home, or well established there. The gen- 
tleman who brought back the shoes she had given 
away had taken them into that same house. As that 
fugitive recollection flitted across his mind, Noel 
exclaimed aloud. Blind indeed and doubly Uind! 
For that dark-eyed, smiling gentleman who had given 
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David Noel the ten dollars which lay at the base of 
high fortune, was Vasili Arloff — ^Vasili Arloff in his 
splendid prime, who yet had time to heed a shivering 
boy on the street. 

Oh, if the great House of the Little Shoes could 
have held those two guests! Oh, shining mountain 
peak that he himself had missed ! 

When the taxicab had almost reached his own 
hotel, Noel abruptly sat up and spoke to the driver. 

"To the Biltmore Hotel,'' he changed his 
direction. 

The car swung north. 

He had remembered that he knew the address of 
Mrs. Lancaster from the newspaper. Since she and 
the princess had once been children in the same house- 
hold, perhaps she could tell him something of Rosa- 
lind Arloff now. There was still so much that he 
did not understand. 

At the Biltmore, he received the information that 
the Hon. Mrs. Lancaster had gone to her permanent 
home which had been redecorated and made ready for 
her some months ago. The address was that of the 
house Noel knew so well, on Madison Avenue. 

The taxicab turned south again. 

It was strange to come again to that house; 
strange to climb those brownstone steps. The gold- 
fish were no longer in the window. Instead, a nude 
statue gleamed whitely between the curtains. A ser- 
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vant received his card, and left Noel in a small 
reception-room. 

Mrs. Lancaster would see him. In fact, she came 
to him. Noel guessed from the sound of voices that 
guests were assembled for dinner, in the drawing- 
room. 

Constance Lancaster was a robust and handsome 
young woman, wearing a black dinner-gown that could 
be scarcely called suggestive of grief or mourning. 
She greeted Noel with practised ease and correctness, 
giving him his South American military title, which 
few North Americans knew or used outside of diplo- 
matic circles. The faint odor of the before-dinner 
cocktail invested her with the final touch of differ* 
ence from the poor little princess of the meagre 
bread and milk supper. She was so different as to 
confuse NoePs first reply to her. 

^^ I am glad to see that you are back again, quite 
recovered from your accident, Greneral Noel,'* she 
remarked, " I heard it much spoken of at Washing- 
ton at the time ; as I hear you much spoken of now ! " 

" Thank you," he said, recovering himself. " The 
accident occurred when I was leaving the house of 
Mr. Vasili Arloff. I was obliged to return to 
South America, and when I called again to-day, I 
found the family gone. Would you be so good as to 
tell me where I can find them? My need of doing 
so is my excuse for disturbing you at this hour." 
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She looked him through keenly. 

** You fancied I would know? '* 

" I hoped that." 

** I have not seen my cousin Rosalind since she 
was seventeen.*' 

" She is your cousin? *' 

** Yes. You are interested in finding her, General 
Noel?'* 

" I hope to make her my wife," he bluntly 
answered. 

Mrs. Lancaster was both shrewd and good- 
natured. The famous South American millionaire 
was a family connection worth securing. She leaned 
back in her chair. 

" I have sixteen minutes before dinner. What can 
I tell you?" 

" Everything, please ! *' 

It was not a very long history. The father of 
Constance and Rosalind's mother had been brother 
and sister. When Vasili Arloff dazzled the eyes of 
New York like a bright meteor, young Rosa Bruce 
met him and loved him, or rather, he loved her. The 
flattered and vainly sought Vasili, the petted and 
indifferent favorite, fell as humbly and passionately 
in love as a schoolboy. 

The girl's family was horrified as at a disgrace. 
What — a Bruce marry a foreign dancer? They hur- 
ried the young girl out of the city as from a plague. 
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Vasili followed her, and married her a month after 
their first meeting. In two years Rosalind was bom, 
and the young mother died. 

There had been a reconciliation between Rosa 
Arloff and her family. The young wife made it her 
last demand of Vasili that their daughter should be 
given to her grandmother to be reared as a Bruce 
and not an Arloff. By an irony of life, it was the man 
of the stage who had been faithful, and the daughter 
of Puritans who had repented her marriage and 
looked backward in discontent. 

However sharply wounded, Vasili had kept the 
bond, only exacting his right to visit his baby 
daughter every day. 

What Rosa had denied, Rosalind gave. As soon 
as the little girl could think or speak, all her childish 
devotion was spent upon her father. She loved 
everyone, but she adored him. 

When she was eleven years old, however, his visits 
ceased without warning or explanation. 

** Mr. Arloff is in Europe," was her grandmother's 
sole response to the little girl's tearful demands. 

Nothing more was told her. 

The years passed in careful education of the 
cousins Constance and Rosalind for their exalted 
place in the world. Then, when Rosalind was seven- 
teen, she met on the street her father's prot^g6 and 
secretary, AbeL For the first time she learned of 
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the accident that had left Vasili Arloff a cripple, 
poor, and with a memory mainned like his beautiful 
body. 

There had been a scene between Mrs. Bruce and 
her youngest granddaughter, with words violent as 
blows. 

To Rosalind was offered her choice — ^all that her 
world would give of pleasure and ease, or starvation 
with her father. Her decision was instant ; she went 
to Vasili Arloff that night. 

^^ And that is all," concluded Mrs. Lancaster. 
** We never heard from her. Of course, I was fright- 
fully upset, and I really believe the affair hastened 
grandmother's death. But, wild as Rosalind was, 
Greneral Noel, we must allow for much. She was half 
of Vasili's blood, poor child ! " 

** Fortunately for me," said Noel, with a sarcasm 
he could not curb, ^^ I am a plebeian, you see« I 
am very grateful, Mrs. Lancaster, and I will not 
trespass further upon your time and kindness." 

** I wonder," she began, staring at him specula- 
tively ; *^ but, of course, that is impossible ! " 

"What is that?" 

^^Why, when Rosalind was a little thing, she 
used to prattle of someone she called ^ her shivering 
boy.' She used to watch at the window for him, until 
grandmamma forbade it. I was five years older, so 
I remember more. Surely " 
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Noel evaded any answer. Somehow, he was out 
of the house and back to the taxicab. 

It was during the drive to his hotel that a new 
recollection came and set itself beside his discovery. 
Corey Bruce was the cousin of Constance Bruce; 
therefore cousin to Rosalind. His letters to a lady 
named Rose, the letters upon which Nilo delighted 
to rally him, were they, then, letters to Rosalind 
Arloff? 

Did Rosalind love Bruce, and did there lie in that 
the true cause of Noel's dismissal? 

It was dark and the lamps were lighted when Noel 
walked into his own apartment. To Benito, who 
sprang to attend him, the master put a brief demand* 

" Senhor Bruce? " 

** He is in his room ^^ 

** Send him to me.** 

Bruce was not long in appearing; fresh from the 
bath, he came wrapped in a striped dressing gown, 
his red hair a trifle more dishevelled than usuaL Nod 
wasted no time. 

*^ Bruce, do you know Rosalind ArIo£F? " 

^^ She is my cousin," answered Bruce, without sur- 
prise. ** I call her Rose." 

The two men looked steadilv at one another. 

" You knew, then, the story of the little shoes 
when I took you to my house? " 

*^Yes, I recalled something — ^vaguely at first! 
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Afterward it came back ! I fancied it was Rose they 
used to tease about that, when we were children, not 
Constance. And, well — it sounded more like Rose» 
She was always giving things! But I could not be 
sure. When I wrote home, I told Rosalind and asked 
her which of them it was who had given away her 
shoes. She never would answer the question." 

" So," Noel said with a restrained anger that 
shook him physically. *^ You have communicated all 
you learned or guessed in my house of my feelings 
or hopes to your people? You took that advantage." 

" Yes," said Bruce dryly. « I did." He faced 
the angry Noel, hands in the pockets of his striped 
robe. " And I*d do it again. I wrote — ^volumes. I 
told her the kind of hole you found me in, and why you 
took me out of it. I told her of your kindness to a 
convict you took into your home merely because you 
believed his name made him kin to the giver of the 
shoes. I told her of your house and the gate-pillars 
and the closed rooms for the mistress of the villa who 
was to come. I told her how you worked for your 
South America and your North America. I told her 
— ^long before you sailed north last time, I had told 
her enough to make her see — ^what I saw every day. 
And I told her about my glasses ! " 

^* Since you told her so much," Nod said, with 
sarcasm, ^^ you might have told me of my mistake." 

" Yes," admitted Bruce very quietly, " I might. 
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But I was not sure ! You never said you were going 
north to find the giver of the shoes. And then it 
might have been Constance, after all ; Rosalind never 
told me. And — ^and — I have loved Rose all my life, 
too/' 

« She '' 



u 



Oh, no! Never! Why — why should she? I 
think — ^I have talked to Nilo to-day, I think it is 
you." 

** Where is she now? " 

" I do not know. I have had no letter from her 
since Meyer put me back in Rio Nabuco." 

Noel walked across the room and came back to 
the quaint figure. 

" Will you forgive a man with ragged nerves, 
Bruce? " 

^* You know," Bruce said diffidently as their hands 
feU apart, " I enlisted in the Engineers, to-day. I — 
I'm looking forward to coming back all right; to 
coming down to you and Rose. Fm feeling mighty 
cheerful and self-respecting, and — ^long-lived — 
somehow ! " 



CHAPTER XXV 
The Shivering Heart 

*^ I HOPE you may always be as happy as you are 
kind!'' 

David Noel started awake next morning at dawn 
with that sentence ringing as clearly in his brain as 
if it had just been spoken beside him. He looked 
incredulously around the empty room before he was 
satisfied of the trick his fancy had played him. 

She was not there, the girl who had so gently an- 
swered his gross rudeness that first night. Why 
should she be there? He had outworn even the 
patience of a princess. 

Noel sank wearily back on his pillow. The night 
had stripped him of his last arrogance. It was not 
that Rosalind had escaped out of his reach. With 
the resources in his power, he knew that he could find 
her. But dared he try to do so? 

The humility of the boy in the street had come 
back to him, too late. How could he plead faithful 
love who had denied and insulted her? And what 
else had he to offer ; he knew better than to suppose 
his wealth could sway the girl who had left the Bruce 
household to toil in a dancing-school for Vasili 
ArlofiPs bread. 

331 
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And yet she had cared for him in those weeks 
after his accident. Was that mere charity? Surely 
he had not read awrong her eyes in the moment when 
they and his own were alike uncovered? 

Yet she had gone from her home to avoid him, 
and by Anitra's hand had consigned him to the bitter 
punishment of knowledge of his great mistake. Could 
her flight have any other meaning? 

With a low exclamation, Noel started erect. 
When she had wished him happiness on the first night 
of their meeting after the dance, he had already told 
her of the House of the Little Shoes. She must have 
known him from that, joined with Bruce's letters 
to her. She must have known that he had loved her 
image — and she had wished him happiness. But 
happiness meant herself! 

Self-confidence and hope came flooding into his 
head. What if he had offended a second and a third 
time? Surely it was not in vindictiveness, but as a 
sign of possible pardon, that she had left him the 
doll. When had she been wantonly cruel? Cruelty 
it would have been to taunt him too late with the 
knowledge that she was the lady of his dreams. 

Noel struck the bell for Benito so that it pealed 
a clamor of haste and assertiveness. It was so early 
that no one else was awake. With a ridiculous sense 
of freedom, Noel went out to the street alone. 

He meant to go first to the dancing-school where 
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the exquisite daughter of Vasili strove to teach some 
of her grace to duller mortals. As he called a taxicab, 
he remembered Anitra, whom he had twice ungallantly 
deserted the last time after despoiling her of her 
bracelet and the magic shoes. Suppose the doll had 
some further message unnoticed in his agitation of 
the previous afternoon? Suppose what Anitra had 
held was the answer to his letter? It must be so! 
Why had he not seen that before? He again gave 
the address of the old house near Washington Square. 

No one hindered his entrance. He observed this 
time that the black walnut stair-rail, broken by his 
fall, had been mended with some cheap new wood 
painted dark. That was how he had tried to patch 
his own romance, and luckily failed, he thought, 
recalling those months of aimless search for a wife. 
What a self-sufficient cad he had been. 

The door of the apartment stood open. As Noel 
strode in, a slight figure came from the room beyond. 
It was Rosalind Arlofif, with the doll in her arms. 
She halted like an arrested sunbeam on the threshold. 
The morning brightness was all about her, in her shin- 
ing hair, glinting in her wide eyes, tinting warmly 
her pure pallor. 

" Oh," she faltered. "Oh!" 

All the way there, Noel had been planning with 
desperate anxiety what he would say to her when she 
was found. What words he would choose to hold 
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ber while he made his plea for pardon and another 
trial. He had not forgotten his two dismissals. Now 
he met her frightened gaze and was beside her with a 
movement as unpremeditated as a drawn breath. To 
her he went, catcliing both her small fair hands and 
resting his tired eyes against their cool softness. 

*^ Rosalind," he said, *Mt is the beggar again! 
Princess, be kind to a shivering heart! " 

Anitra slipped to the floor between them. Her 
wax eyelids fell shut as if to close out the ingratitude 
of these two human beings brought together through 
her agency alone. 

" Yes,'' said Rosalind, quite innocently. ** Yes, 
since you came first to me. If you had gone first to 
Constance — never, never, never!" 

By which speech the embittered Anitra might have 
judged the princess safe from too arid perfection* 

After a time Rosalind grew serious once more. 
She put both hands on Noel's breast to hold him 
sufficiently away from her to permit coherent inter- 
course. 

" I knew you, David, before I spoke to you at 
the hotel window. Are you quite sure that you 
understand? I never would have gone to that dance 
with you, no, never — ^if I had not known that you 
were you I Not even though I wanted the doll with all 
my heart ! You do not think lightly of me for that, 
now? You never will? " 
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^^ Have I not been punished enough by your leav- 
ing me, Rosalind, without that question? " 

^^ Oh, but I did not really leave you ! I only 
moved us all across the hall, because I had to know 
whether you truly wanted me myself.'* 

" I want nothing else in all the world." 

** But I must tell you. Your name was written, 
David, on the box that held the turquoise ring you 
gave me so long ago. Had you forgotten? Papa 
knew all about you when we were children. Perhaps 
he even helped me a little to remember you, at first. 
He always declared that he had seen the spirit of all 
the great lovers of the world in your poor, thin face 
and hollow eyes. And then — Corey wrote to me. Oh, 
a girl who knew nothing else of you must have loved 
you from his letters ! After that ; why, you are a very 
distinguished personage! Papa and I have read all 
the things printed about you. Magnificent things, 
my Twice-American! We read in the newspapers 
when you arrived in New York, and I saw your pic- 
ture. And — and perhaps I wondered if you still 
remembered the little girl you had the outrageous 
rudeness to kiss.*' 

** You know that my life has been one memory," 
he answered, unsteadied by happiness. 

" Very well, sir! Now you may know that when I 
presented you to my father, that first evening, he re- 
membered you so well that I was afraid every moment 
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he would betray me to the superb gentleman who did 
not want the dancing girl at all." 

" Will he forgive me, too? My dear, my dear, 
will you come with me to your cwn house? You and 
he, forever? " 

"And Abel? You do not know Abel yet — how 
he was loyal and good to my father when all the bril- 
liant friends and flatters drifted away. When my 
father was a very young man, he saved Abel from a 
terrible massacre; and he never forgot. Abel shall 
come with us? " 

*^ If he will so far honor our home, it is his. By 
and by Bruce shall come there to you, also. Rosa^ 
lind, I have been so long alone ; tell me again that I 
am to have you." 

She lifted to his gaze the clear beauty of her face. 

" Did I not tell you that the woman whom you 
loved so long and well must feel your thoughts like 
a strong river rushing about her; must have vague 
dreams by night which shut her away from other 
men by day? Oh, David, I only told you what I 
had felt and known, from the day I gave you the shoes 
until now. And all the time you thought of 
Constance ! " 

" Not of Constance," denied David Noel, stoop- 
ing his face to hers, " but of you, my constant 
princess ! " 
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